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PREFACE 

TQ 

THE FIRST EDITION. 

The following work was undertaken chiefly, 
because a History of Scotland, from the Union 
of the Crowns to the Union of the Kingdoms^ 
seemed to be still wanting to render its annals 
complete^i The early history of Scotland is in 
other hands : the most important period has 
been executed by Dr. Robertson^ with a fidelity 
not inferior to the elegance and the success of 
his work ; but the domestic transactions of 
Scotland, from the Accession to the Union, 
have hitherto remained concealed in manu- 
scripts, or buried in the obscure volumes of ec- 
clesiastical disputation. The most prominent 
events are alone recorded in English historians; 
but the causes, the consequences, and the 
whole train of subordinate incidents, are im- 
perfectly known. It becomes not me to deter- 
mine, hardly indeed to conjecture, how far I 
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may have succeeded in my design, to give a 
just and impartial continuation of the History 
of Scotland, down to the period when its His- 
tory expires. 

During the whole of the civil wars, it is im- 
possible to separate the history of the two king- 
doms. Without departing therefore from my 
professed design, I have entered largely into the 
relative Jtffairs of England, and have omitted 
no opportunity to illustrate, concisely, the most 
disputed passages concerning the origin and 
continuance of the civil wars, the character and 
motives of Chaclcs I. and the cause of his death. 
It is hercj Vrhert the jiidgmcnt is pre-occuptcd[ 
with som^ historical- theory or political system, 
that I anticipate the principal objections to my 
work ; but if I deviate from our recenthisto- 
rians, I approach the nearer to those original 
authorities which I have been the more careful 
to quote, and which they, who dispute my 
coticlusions, will do well to consult. 

Tht manuscript materials employed^ in this 
history are chiefly derived from the library of 
the Faculty of Advocates in Edinburgh, to 
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which I enjoy a professional access. Caldcr- 
wood's MS. cited wherever the printed ab- 
stract is defective^ Matthew Crawford's and 
some other manuscript histories, were procured 
from the archives of th^ church qf Scptland. 
The records of the court of justiciary, and of 
the privy council, have been frequently exa- 
mined : but I am also indebted for many va- 
luable materials, to the private repositories of 
gentlemen, whose friendship I am proud to ac- 
knowledge. Mr. Erskine of Mar communi- 
cated to me freely, and without solicitation, 
the correspondence of his ancestors, the earl 
of Mar and his brother lord Grange. Through 
the friendship of Mr. Clerk of Elden, whose 
Naval Tactics have contributed so largely to 
our naval victories, I obtained full access to the 
historical writings of his father. Sir John Clerk 
of Pennycuick, a commissioner at the Union ; 
and from the honourable Mr. Maule I procured 
the transcripts of Fountainhairs Memoirs, and 
of other MSS. preserved by his ancestor, Mr. 
Henry Maule. 

Instead of extracting, from these nwterials, a 
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collection of original papers, in which it wouW 
be difficult to separate historical facts from the 
fanaticism of the age, I have subjoined such 
Notes and Illustrations as were necessary to 
explain at length, and to confirm the most 
doubtful, or disputed passages in each volume. 
I have departed however from this plan, in the 
concluding Dissertation, on the supposed au- 
thenticity of Ossian's Poems. The prevailing 
belief of their authenticity, at home and abroad^ 
will render it the less surprising, that, in a ques- 
tion respecting. our literature and early history, 
I was solicitous to justify that incredulity which 
I have so freely and repeatedly expressed. As a 
short note was found insufficient for the pur- 
pose, I have entered, as concisely as possible, 
into a copious detection of those spurious 
poems, which are suppose;! by some to reflect 
the greatest honour, and by others the greatest 
disgrace, upon that part of the nation which 
claims and has attested th^ imposture as it3 
own. ^ 

As this work forms a continuation of Dr. 
Robertson*s History of Scotland, it is my design 
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to add, in a preliminary, or rather intermediate 
volume, an Historical Dissertation on the parti* 
cipation of Mary, Queen of Scots, in the mur- 
der of her husband. When revived by Good- 
all, the question was decided by Hume and 
Robertson ; but the declamatory apologies, 
which have since appeared, servrf only to -per- 
plex the reader, and to render the- controversy 
more obscure than ever. A clear and concise 
deduction of facts, in the order of time, and a 
critical examination of the letters, sonnets, and 
other evidence, are, still requisite to establish 
the innocence, or the guilt of Mary, on a better 
foundation than the perversion of almost every 
historical fact. Upon this subject I have al- 
ready discovered, and may still expect to pro- 
cure some original materials, subservient to the 
evidence of which the public is possessed. 

The reader will be disappointed who expects 
to be gratified, in this work, with any pointed, 
political allusions to the present times. The 
present ever appears the most important period, 
and the political productions of the day are 
overpaid with praise at the time, in proportion 
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as they are afterwards neglected or contemned. 
But the following History was chiefly writtca 
in a distant solitude, far removed from political 
discussion. It is diiEcult to speak of the pre- 
sent times, without degenerating either intx) 
adulation or censure ; and it would be absurd 
% indeed to render the history of the last century 
a comment on the philosophy or the fdly of 
the present. 

Eoinburghi JFuhs %1S00» 



P. S. The Dissertation formerly proposed, 
on the participation of Mary, Queen of Scots, in 
the murder of her husband, is now submitted to 
the public, as a preliminary work to my His- 
tory of Scotland, and as a necessary supplement 
to Dr. Robertson's History, of which mine can 
only be considered as an imperfect* continua- 
fion. The subject has unavoidably extended 
to two volumes, as I did not choose, by re- 
trenching the Appendix, to deprive my argu- 
ment of illustration or proof. But I, trust that 
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the reader will be better pleased to possess the 
evidence of the Queen's guUt entire, than to 
be referred to authorities which are not always 
accessible, and which few, perhaps, would be 
disposed to consult. 

Edinburgh, January 18, -1804. 
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THE innocence of Mary Queen of Scots, or ifttroda«» 
her secret guilt in the murder of Damley, 
iier second husband, ha§ been long controverted, 
and at the distance even of more than two cen- 
turies, remains undetermined. The oppgsite works 
of Buchanaii and Lesly were diflferendlY received^ 
according to the prejudices and political disputes 
of the times. Lesly's Defence of the Honour of 
Mary Was succeeded on the continent by a crowd 
of apologists, who, instead of investigating his 
facts and assertion^, wrote as if released by their 
residence abroad, from the scrupulous observance 
of historical truth. Buchanan's Detection of her . 
Guilt was adopted by Thuanus ; but the authority 
of Lesly and his numerous followers, was pre-^ 
ferrcd by Camden to the authentic documents in 
the hands of hb friends. The question- after- 
VoL, L B 



DlSSfiRT^ATlO^r ON 
wards continued dormant, till revived by the Ja- 
cobites, whose literary talents and party zeal, were 
employed to vindicate, in every particular, an ill- 
fated house which they were unable to restore. 
The original documents were then examined, and 
published by Anderson, Keith, and Gqodall, 
Haynes and Murdin ; writers of the most opposite 
sects and discordant tenets, whose industry, how- 
ever, furnished a large mass of materials for Ro- 
bertson and Hume. Doubtless, it was the inte- 
rest of Robertson to render Mary ther heroine of 
his story, and her innocence would have coin- 
cided with the political opinions or prejudices 
of Hume; but tlje conclusions which those illus- 
trious historians have formed of Jier guilt, can 
only be ascribed to their deference and unbiassed 
regard for truth. Their impartial reasonings 
seemed for i time to decide the controversy ; till 
the arguments of Keith and Goodall were re- 
sumed by a series of new apologists. Gilbert 
Stuart's history, written from niotives of per- 
sonal hostility to Robertson, is little else than an 
elaborate apology for every successive circum- 
stance in the conduct of Mary ; but the others 
proceed analytically, to separate, in order to per- 
vert or palliate, historical facts, till the judgment, 
oppressed by Si minute detail of unconnected par- 
ticulars, is perplexed and confounded, rather than 
convinced. We search in vain for that moral evir 
dencc arising from her conduct, which is oftCQ 
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THE MtlllDER OF CARfJLEY. 
ttibr^ satisfactory than direct proofs j and the 
question still remains undecided j or is deter* 
mined by a gross, and scurrilous perversion of 
every historical fact. 

On a subject, upon which few discoveries arc 
faow to be made, i clear and comprehensive state- 
ment of facts, in the order of time, is the best cri- 
terioh of historical truth ; and when combined 
with a full and impartial examination of the direct 
evidence j may afford a convincing proof of her iii* 
nocence, or detection of her guilt. The contro** 
versy then may be reduced to seven distiiict heads j 
under which every important circumstance may bfe 
easily comprehended. Adhering, therefore, to a 
method which, on former occasiobs, I have found 
successful, I shall proceed, in the following chap- 
ters, to investigate historically ; I. the facts that 
preceded^ H. those which succeeded, the murder 
of Darnley J III. the ^Conferences at York and 
Westminster ; and to examine critically, IV. the 
letters from Mary to BothweU j V. her sonnets j 
Vi. the contracts of marriage between them ; VII. 
the confessions and judici'sd depolsitions of those 
who suffered for her husband's death* 
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CHAPTER I. 

Tbe Fads f receding the Murder. 

CHAP, i^ TpT is necesjsary to premise, that in addition K^ 
'-— V-— ' JL personal charms a^d accomplishments, ev^ry 
early edu- moral and every mental qualification has^ been asr 

' bribed to Mary ; in order that her innocence may be 
the better deduced, from th^ ideal perfection witfe 
which her character is so gratuitously invested. 
.But the court ©f Henry XL was the most iffssolute^ 
19& well as the most refined in Europe. Gallantrjr 
4Bd licentious intrigues were the prevaifing vices; 
a,iid x^ France^ a& weU as in Scodand, assassination 
was a» frequent and familiar crime. The early 
^ucation of Mary under, her uncles^ and Cathexiae 
,€>f Medicifii, at a court which produaced such flagt* 
tious characters as Charles IX.. Henry III. and 
Margaret of Anjou^ aniong persons 'who after- 
3pards projected the massacre of Paris, can give us 

> no assurance of a mind uttedy incapable of those 
crimes which have been kid to her charge. At 
the sametimcy it would be no less unjust^ to in- 
dulge a previous suspicion of her guilt, than im- 
proper to deduce a presumption of her innocence,, 
from her education in a profligate and luxxirious^ 
c^^urt. 
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»• Her marriage with Darnley is t4ie first cer- chap. 
Cain indication of tlie vigofur of her character, and ^-.^^ 
<o£ the spirit with whidi she proseoited her fo- J^^^^* 
vouri^e deagM, Hitherto she had acted in France, j^^f 
ainder the controul of her undes, and in Scotland 
by the ad^4ce of Murray, her natural brother, 
whqse prudent manageipent^and whose e^ablished 
crecttt among the reformers, liad made her govern- 
ment respected, and her perstm beioved. When 
enammired suddenly of the tall and gracefol, yet 
arobust stature, the youthful bloom, and the ele- 
;gant, but superficial accomplishments of Darn- 
ley, she was bKnd to the :yices and defects of his. 
character; and persisited in a nurriage, o£ which 
lier protestaat nobility gener^y disapproved* Ab 
his religion was more than suspected, they were 
justly alai-med for tlie security of the reformed 
faith, if their recent alliance with England should 
ever be dissolved^* Murray in particular^ through 
the interest of whom, Lennox had been lately re^. 
stored in parfiament, took alarm at the undisguised 
resentment of Darnley. He refused to sign an ap- 
probation of the marriage% and being 25)prehenr 
isive of some, attempt on his life, absented himse}f|^ 
vnder the pretext of sickness, fjrom a qonvention <tf 
-states which was held at Perth. When informed 
of a design to intercept Darnley and herself, ia 
their return fr<OTi Perth, the qu^en passed precipi* 

» Keith^s History, piv268^& Append. 163-5-7. 
» Id. 274, AjRpead* 160. Knox, 867. edit. 17S2* 

33 



« DISSERTATION ON 

CHAP lately to Calender, across the Forth; while Mur- 
ray remained in Lochlevcn castle, Argyle at Cas- 



juiy*i tie Campbell, and Hamilton at Kinneil. The 
\ Raid of Beit h^ as their conspiracy was termed, and 
Ih^ opposite project to assassinate Murray, must 
yemain uncertain; and although the reformers 
had actually assembled at Edinburgh, and Ran-, 
dolph had been sounded on the delivery of Len- 
nox and his son to the English, the most probable 
supposition is, that each was a false, or prema- 

July 15. ture alarms On the' queen's return, her vassals 

3 Keith, 287—9, 90. Randolph, the English resident, 
"Writes, that Argyle and Hamilton concurred with Murray in 
e>pinion, that the mobility would be forced to assemble, to 
provide for the state ; that on hearing of Lady Lennox's im* 
prisonment in the tower, some wished the father and son to 
keep her cpmpany 5 and that thi» question was asked him, 
vhether, if they (Lennox»and Damley) were delivered up at 
Berwick, the English would receive them. Ibid. But there is 
no intimation of any preparation or design tp seize them, 
which Randolph treats as groundless, and in his confidential 
4^sp^tchcs to Cecil, he had no motiye to conceal the fact. 
The queen's silence in h^r proclamation^ when a supposititious 
plot was certainly desiirable, assures us, that there was no evi- 
'dence then of the Raid of Be'tth^ and- that it was cotisidered 
Justly as a false alarm. Melvil, writing from memory, in his 
old age, 's^dopted the common report of the queen's party, 
T^ith this additional mistake, that the discontented Igrds, fail<« 
xng of their enterprise, took to the fields j (Melvil's Memoirs, 
' p. 5St) whereas they did not take the field till six weeks after- 
vards, when compelled by the queen. The evidence of Ar- 
gyle and Rothes, I shall examine afterwards j but the plot, as 
tpl^, yras evidently a false ^Ij^jcn. Wljien informed, on re-a 
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were summoned to attend in arms, and the con- chap. 
spiratolrs were cited to appear at court, to answer, ^\'-f, 
not for their treasonable attenipt to siirprise and ^^^*- 
seize the person of their sovereign, but for, their 
calumnious reports of Darnley's design against 
Murray's life. The-Raicl of Beith^Wxe, only decent, 
pretext for assembling an army, is not once men- • 
tioned in the proclamations against them ; a suf- . 
ficient proof surely that no certain information : 
had been procured, nor perhaps any serious, belief 
entertained, of that treasonable design. They were* 
charged merely vAth uttering false reports to ex- 
cite discontent : Murray's declaration of the con- 
spiracy for his slaughter was pronounced " not so. 
^* sufficient a purgation as the matter required^;" July 29 
and on the queen's marriage he was proclaimed an 
outlaw, as he refused to entrust his person, on her 
safe conduct, to a court where the influence of i 

Darnley and his associates prevailed. A few days 
after her marriage, she appointed a numerous 
army to assenible. The discontented lords, who, 
after, a fruitless consultation at Stirling, had re- 
mained a month at their own houses, retired to 
the west, and were compelled to take arms. They Aug. 25.' 

turning to Perth on Fridaj, of a design to intercept, her at 
the path of Dron in the neighbourhood, or at the kirk of 
Beith, nearer Queensferry, the queen passed hastily, early on 
Saturday moi-ning, through those places, pn the road to Cal- 
lender, to the. baptism of Lord Livingstone's child, which she 
fcad promised to attend that night. Keith, 291- Knox, 377. 
4 I^itli, 3(H--5. Append. 106. 
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8 . DISSERTATION ON 

CHAP, were pursued by the queen, who took the field in 
\'^? person, and rejecting every intercession, or offer 
^^*' of submission, drove them before her, from Glas- 
gow to Edinburgh, thence to Dumfries ; and with 
an army of eighteen thousan4 men, secured their 
castles, and allowed them no rest nor respite till 
they were expelled from Scotland. In these mea- 
sures we discover the decision, spirit, and vigo- 
rous resolution of Mary's character, whose suspi- 
cions anticipated, and whose exertions very pro- 
bably prevented, a dangerous insurrection that 
^ might have arisen on her marrisi^e. 
Murder of 3. Before a few months had elapsed^ her ardent 
^566. aflfection for Darnley began to subside^* His dispo- 
sition was vain, capricious, ungratefal, vindictive,* 
and insolent : he was addicted to intemperate, and 
low pleasures, in the pursuit of which he deserted 
the queen j their domestic dissentions were fre* 
quently observed ^ and when she discovered his 
jiumerous defects and vices, she began to repent of ' 
her precipitate choicL She was still exasperated 
against Murray and his associates, though inclined^ 
from political motives, to assent to their return j 
when instructions received from her uncle, the Czu 
dinal of Lorraine, suddenly induced her to become 
H party to the league of Bayonne. It were unjust to 
suppose that upon acceding to the Holy League for 
the preservation of the catholic faith, she was'ap- 

5 Keith, 329- Append. 165-61 Kaox, S92. Robertspix'* 
" Jiirt. IL 432. edit, 1787. 
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prised of the full exfent of the design to exterminate^ chajp- 
the protestants^ by a general massacre, throughout 



Christendom; but her uncle's instructions render- ^^'' 
ed her inexorable towards the banished iords.^^ 
Their attainder, in a parliament summoned for; 
the purpose, was prevented only by the murder of 
Rizio, Not satisfied with the titl6 of king, Darn-. 
ley had demanded the crown matrimonial ; and for ~ 
the destruction of Rizio, conspired with Morten, 
Maidand, and o^AkQr states^ien, whom that upstart 
foreigner had suj^Lanted in the favour of the 
queen. The preservation of the banished lords, 
of their own power, and of the protestant reli- 
gion, was their professed, and undoubtedly their 
real motive to seize Rizio, and to execute him in 
public, a,s they intended at first^j but the assassin Marcii^. 
nation of a favourite servant, in the queen's pre- 
sence, while pregnant, must be ascribed to the jea- 
lous and vindictive capricQ of her husbands When 

* Bvurhanan, h xviii. p. 346, Knox, or rather David Bu-* ^ 
chanan, his continuator, and the E^rl qf Bedford, (Robjert* 
^n's, ii, 430), mention the design to execute Rizio publiclyt, 
for which purpose cords ,were provided, but that he was dis« 
patched by th^ haste and rage of the conspirators, to A&>rton'« 
regret, Knox, 392. * T^e queen, in her letter to Archbishop 
^ton, pientions the cords, as intended to hang Balfour^ 
K^itl), 332. Ruthven imaguaed that Rizlp h^d been uk^ 
down to the king's ^jhamber; vrhere^,,he was slain at th^ 
outer door of the Queen's apartainent. Id. Append. 123. 

' << To taunt him in her presence, as she hod not e^Xe^^ 
tHioed her h^sbs^nd «s sh^ ougtt/' Id* 19%% , 
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CHAt, the crime was perpetrated, she desisted from vain : 
lamentations and tears, and declared that hence- 
forth she would study only revenge. She direct- 
ed Melvil to rouze the citizens ; and the banished 
lords having availed themselves of the plot to re- 
turn next evening, she employed the most skil- 
fol management to detach her brother and hus- 
band from the conspirators ; secured Murray by 
the promise of an ample indemnity to his asso^ 
dates, and persuaded Darnley to procure the re- 
moval of the guards, and to accompany her at 
ttiidnight, in her flight to Dunbar^. Bothwell and 
Huntky were prepared for her escape, and in a 
few days, on summoning her nobility and subjects 

' Ibid. Melvil, 67. Knox, 393. It is evident that Murray- 
was not accessary to the murder, but availed himself of an 
mtimation of the plot, to return, on the king's^ invitation, from: 
exile. He received, but it does not appear that-J)^ .^jg^^^^ ^®: 
atticles framed between Darnley and Ruthven ; yet he i$ re- 
presented in this controversy, as the author of the design to 
murder Rizio in the queen's presence, of which he was pra- 
bably ignorant. I inquire not into Rizio's familiarity with 
. Mary, df which there is no proof now, but her hulsband's 
suspicions. But that Rizio was old, deformed and decrepid, 
is an hiterpolation of Dr. Mackenzie's,' in his edition of Ruth- 
▼en's Narrative. Mackenzie's Lives of Scottish Writers, iii. 65. 
Blackwood says, that he was asse% age., laid^ fnorne et mal plaU 
^ant (Jebb, ii. 202), whi*h- is transcribed by Guyon, in the 
passage quoted by Lord Elibank: "11 ^toit asse% agS ^t 
hidf d'une humeur nirgne et mauvais plaisantJ* Lord Eli- 
l)ank's letter to Lord Hailes, 50. This, if true, correspond^ 
sufficiently with Bufchanan's account, that he was ugly, But; 
»ot past his vigoun 
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to her aid, she returned' with eight thousand mea* cha^; 
to Edinburgh, and again expelled her opponents w-*^ . 
from Scotland, On this, as on the former 0(±a- ^-^* 
sion, the same '^gour, spirit and resolution are . 
discernible in her conduct; and she suppressed a 
conspiracy of the most subtle statesmen^ by ber 
consummate prudence, art, and address. 

4. From that moment her husband w?is uni-Tii* ^ 
formly neglected and contemned. It was impos- aversion to 
sible ever to forget, or perhaps to forgive, a bar- *°r* 
barous' outrage committed i|i her presence, and .- «^-j 
fjom her advanced pregnancy so dangerous to her 
life; and Melvil, an acute and penetrating ob- 
server, ^ could perceive nothing from that day, 
*' forth, but great grudges that she entertained. in. 
'^ her hearts." Her husband's denial of all share 
in the conspiracy, incurred the public contempt. 
She suspected all those who approached his per-' 
son : she even upbraided Melvi], who attempted 
to reclaim him ; and as no confidence could be 
placed in his character, the queen's protection andv 
favour were no sooner tvithdrawn from him, than 
he. was universally shunned. After her delivery, j^nt i% 
she removed secretly from the castle, and was fok 
lowed by Darnley, to Alloa, Stirling, Meggetland, 
and back again to Edinburgh^ as if she were de- 
sirous to escape from her husband's presence. They 
seldom ate, conversed, or cohabited together ; and 
9^ her aversion became daily more apparent an4 
9 Melvil's Memoirs, 66, e4it, 1683. 
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iCliAf. incorable, he was attended by none but a few of 
%^^^' his own senraAts, and exposed to studied neglect 
^*^- and undissembkd scorn*®. In this situation he 
embraced a sudden resolution to embark for the 
continent, and the artful reprefentations both 
fromLe Croc, 'and the privy council, to the 
. French court, of the queen's endeavours to pre- 
vent his flight, are insufficient to disguise the 
state of sulkn desperation to which he was thus 
"^reduced". 
^ affMx , 5. In proportion as her husband suftkij the earl 
is^eii. c£ Bothwdl rose in her confidence and esteem. 

'<* M^lvil's Memoirs. Robertson, ii. 433. Keith, Pref. vii. 
Thin^ the continuator of Holinshed, obsel-ves, that the queen, 
dCcoinpartJed by her husband and the earls of Huntley, Mur- 
ray, Bothwell, and others, went to hunt in Meggetland, from 
'which Keith and Goodall infer, diat her flight from the Idng 
•was false. But it proves the extreme accuracy of Cecil's, or 
Murray's Diary, inserted in our Appendix, " that the queene 
past to Meggetland to the huntis ;" till which timey " the king 
was put to abyide in Dalkeith, .and after the retuminge from . 
the huntis, was sent,*' as Thin informs us, *• to Striviling-, 
About this tyme nay lord of Mvari^j aggreeit the ,king and her, 
jand they past to bed togedder.'' A temporary reconciliatioa 
was eflFected by Murray, but it is ridiculous to consider TJ?in 
SLS a well informed historian. Holinshed, iL 384. Keith, 345. 
Goodall, I. 295. 

" Keith, S46-5. From Lethingdon^s letter to Archbishop 
Beton, (see Appendix, No. I.) it appears, that the roember^ 
of council, insitead of writing, were required by the queen ta 
jsubscribe those letters to th^ French court,, which are prepos- 
terously quoted as proo£i of h^r affection^ and her husband'^ . 
ipaprlc^. >- 
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Though a protestant himsdtf, lie ha^ adhered to CHAfw- 
her mother^ the queen regent, against the eongr^ y«^ 
gatian, and continued in the s^rrtoe of Mary 
abroad^ before her return to Scotland^ ftooi whence 
he was soon espeUed for a supposed plot agadnsc 
Murray's tife. On the disgrace and bajaiduneot 
of that nobkoiany he was recalled and received 
into immec^ate favour ; and cm the assassination of 
Rizio, he acquired, by his successful servfces, the » 
roost unbounded influence over the mind of the 
^ueen. In ^addition to the waxdenship of the 
^hree marches, till then coaforred u|>on separate 
persons, he was rewarded with the office of lord 
high admiral, the abbeys of Melrose and Had' 
jdington, and the castle and lordship of Dunbar ; 
together with aa extensive grants the crown de- 
mesnes**. Huntley, whose sister he had lately mar- 
ried, was appointed chancellor by hrs interest, and 
all favours and preferment passed through his 
hands. His opinion was consulted upon every oc* 
easion, smd his interposition was employed ift 
every transaction at court: his extensive posses- 
sions had rendered him powerful ; his' birth and 
personal advantages vain and ambitious ; his em- 
ll^rrassments desperate ; and when the queen's at- 
tachment to Darnley was converted into cold mis- 
trust, or a rooted aversion, his faithful servicesy 
insinuating address, and unremitted assiduity, are 
fupposed to have made a deep impression on her 
" Kaox, S86-96. Anderson, L 90. ' Mdvi)^ 67* 
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CHAP. Stisceptible h^art. According to the representations 
•of her enepiies, she acknowledged to Murray^ 
when confined in Lochleven castle, that she was 
45rst betrayed, on her return from Alloa, into 
iBothwell's arms ^3; but the alarm which she fdt^ 
and the anli:iety which she expressed for his safety^ 
when wounded in Liddesdale, are convincing 

Oct 7. proofs of the most tender affedion* The day bc- 
• fore her arrival at Jedburgh, to hold a court of^ 

^ justice, Bothwell proceeded to Liddesdale to ap- 
prehend some thieveis; but was attacked and 
wounded by one whom hei had shot unawares^^ 
and attempted to seize'^. There was no insurrcc* 

'5 Buclianan's Detection, 2. compared with Keith, 445. 

»* Buchanan says, by a base thief, whom he had mortallf 
wounded with a bullet, after he was taken ; (Hist. S49. De- 
lect. 3.) Birrei, that he was « deidly woundit in the hand by 
John Elliot, or John of the Park, whose head was sent ia 
to Edinburgh thereafter;" (Diary, 6.) the MS. which 
Crawfurd employed, that " being sent to Liddesdale, to com- 
pell certalie unbrydlet, insolent theevies to shaw thair obe- 
dience, they invaded him fearcelie, and hurt him in divers 
partes of his bodye and head, &c. and that in particular by 
, the handis of John Eliot of the Park;" (infra note 15) and 

Robert Melvil mentions in a letter, that " Bothwell having 
occasion to ride to Liddesdale, to bring iii some of tlie El- 
liots, was hurt by one of them,^' and adds, that " the nobi- 
lity were in gude accord among themselvis, and the country 
quiet." Keith, 351. From all this it appears, that there 
was no insurrection^ and that Bothwell received some severe 
wounds from the despair of a thief, (noted in Pinkerton'^ 
Ancient Scottish Poems, ii. 332,) whom he had previously 
aboC Goodall very honestly, adds some facts of hid own* 
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tlon to demand her presence; no visible circuftt- tHAf^ 
stance to require,, or even to justify, a visit from \J^ 
the queen. ** But the 'queen understanding the ^^^'• 
*' certain report of the accident," according to a 
contemporary altogether partial \o her fame, ** was 
*' so heichlie greevit in hairt, that schoe took na - 
•*' repose in bodye till schoe sawe him^^;" No 

^vrhich Tytler has improved ; that on the news of this instt*- 
recticmi and of Bothwell being j/s/n, the queen (and conn* 
cil, G. ) with an armsdforcey made a itidden march to the hermit- 
age; but, finding the rioters bad fled (or taken refuge in 
.England, G.) she the very same day returned to Jedburgh. 
Goodall^ i. SCH-, Tytler, ii. 39. Robertson justly observes/ 
that when the queen found Bothwell in no danger, she in- 
stajitly returned ; after which we hear no more of the insur- 
rection, and have no proof that the rioters took refuge in 
England, i. 389, note. 

'5 MS. entitled the Hhtorte and Life of King yams the 
Sext, from which David Crawfurd of Drumsoy, compiled 
his Memoirs. It is necessary to observe, that Crawfurd*s 
Memoirs are a downright forgery, which has introduced 
much error into the present controversy. ^ Having found a 
MS. history of the times, he expunged every passage unfa- 
vourable to Mary, inserted every fact or assertion which he 
found in Camden, Spottiswood, or Melvil, whom he quotes ^ 
on the margin as collateral authorities ; and after coijipiling 
memoirs of his own, protests, that without wresting the words, 
he has adhered to the sense and meaning of the original. 
Crawfurd's Memoirs, pref. Keith, who po'ssessed a copy of 
the MS. gave the first intimation of the forgery (p. 333), 
which die very first paragraph is sufiicient to detect. Id. 351, 
note. From GoodalPs advertisement to the second edition, 
it appears, that the MS.. was transferred to Mr. Hamilton of 
. Wishay. On making proper enquiry, I had the good fortune 
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CHAP, sdoner wa$ she informed of his situation, than sh<f 
rode from Jedburgh, with a few attendants, to 
Hermitage Castle,^ whither Bothwell had been 
conveyed j a journey of twenty Scotch miles, 
in the month of October, through a country in- 
fested with banditti, and at that season almost « 
impassable^*^^ On discovering that his wounds 

to firld it among the papers of his descendant, the present Lord 
Belhaven, and a copy is now deposited in the Advocate's U* 
brary. > From the same advertisement it appears, that Good- 
aU collated Crawfui-d's Memoirs, not oAly with Keith's c&piff 
but with another copy of the same MS. in the Advocate's li- 
brary, entitled. Memoirs of the Four Regents^ which has sinc^ 
disappeared ; nor had Goodall the honesty to explain the ioi* 
^Tj which he must have perceived, or to state, in a single in- 
stance, the discrepancy between the MS. and the printed me* 
moirs. >Crawfurd was historiographer for Scotland in Queen 
Ante's feign $ and Whitaf^er, with hi&-usual dogmatism, ridi-' 
culously d^ermines, that the memoirs were written by Gordon 
of Lochinvar, one of Mary's commissioners, from his minute 
account of the conference at York, which Crawfttrd tran« 
scribed almost verbatim from Melvil's Memoirs, with the addU 
tion of some papers from, the Cotton Library, WhitaJcer** 
Vindication of Mary, iii. 451. Crawfurd procured larg« 
transcripts of the Cotton papers, published^ afterwards by 
Anderson and Goodall, which he lodged in three volumes in 
the Advocate's library. 

*^ Cecil's, or Murray's Diary, to which Buchanan adheres, 
affirms, that Bothwell was hurt in Leddisdale, and the queen' 
rode to Borthwick, October 7th ; and on the 8th, when ap* 
prised of the accident, she posted from thence, by Melrose, to 
Jedburgh } and then, though assured of his life, to the Her-^ 
initage, from which she returned to Jedburgh that night. 
^r9;wfurd'8 MS* observes, that ^* being at Jedburgh, she un* 
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Wete not dangerous, she recollected the hazard to chap. 
which she was herself exposed, from t!he licentious wv^ 
borderers, Ind she returned to Jedburgh that same 
faight* The diifieulties and haste of the journey 
feire still preserved in the tradition of the country; 
that her white palfrey sunk into a morass, which 
retains the name of the queen's moss, and that she ' 
was accompanied only by ten attendants^ who ex- 
tricated and carried her back to Hawick. But 
the consequence of this expedition was a burning 
fever, occasioned by a rapid journey of forty miles, 
the night air, and above all " by the great distress 
•' jf her mind for the earl of Bothwell;'* or, ac- 
cording to Lethington, who conceals the journey, 
her sickness was " causit of thoucht or displea* 
** sure, and I trow, by that 1 could wring furder 
** of her awin declaration to tne, the rote of it id 
** the king'^." Her life was despaired of for many 

derstood the feertain report of the accident, &c." but I sus- 
|>e<i nluch that Buchanan is correct. Birrel's Diary inen- 
tions, that on the 8th of October the queen went out of Edin- 
burgh to Jedburgh, to hold > Justice-eyre, and adds, <* I 
Earl of BothWell, Was deidly hurt' in the hand by John 
£lliot of Park.'* It is certain tliat she posted to the Her* 
]mitage, on the first notice of Bothwell's wound ; l)Ut if she 
"Went to Borthwick on the evening of the 7th, Birrel would 
mark her departure, and BothwelPs accident^ in his Diary» 
next day, when he heard of both. If so, she must have pttti- 
formed a journey, from Borthwick to the Hermitage, and 
back again to Jedburgh, of more than sixty nailes. 

«y Crawfurd's MS. Keith, Pref. 7. Append. 133-5. See 
Appendix at the end of the volume, No. I. 
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GHAt*. days. On beginning to recover, she was visited 
4^,^ by.her husband, whom she received "So coldly, that 

Ocf.^28. he returned to Stirling the very next day*^. In the 
mean while, Bothwell was conveyed to Jedburgh; 
and on the convalescence of both, she resumed 

Nov. 1. her progress by Kelso and Berwick, along the east- 
ern coast, till she arrived at Craigmilhr. 

Conference 6. During her residence there, she sunk into a 

miliar. profound melancholy ; heaving deep sighs, and 
repeating frequently this emphatical expression, / 
could wish to be dead. Her husband came and re- 
mained a week; but Le Croc, the French resident, 
observes, that the injury she has received she will 

'^ His late appearance at Jedburgh is ascribed to inatten- 
tion, but Crawfurd's MS. agrees witli Buchanan, that when 
he understood at Glasgow " of this suddaine visitatioun, he 
addrest himselfF with expeditioune, first to Edinburgh, and 
next to Jedburgh, notwithstanding quhairof he was not 
made welcome as appertenit ;" which the author ascribes 
to the murder of Rizio. Le Croc wrftes on the 24th from 
Jedburgh : " Si est ce qu'il a ete adverty par quelqu un, et a 
eu du temps assez pour venir s'il eust voullu, c*est une 
finite que je ne puis excuser." Keith, Append. 133. But 
Birrell, who might have heard early of Both'well's wound^ 
from the information sent to the queen at Borthwick, informs 
us, that notice of her sickness came not to Edinburgh till 
October 25> when public prayers were ordered for her life. It 
is not likely that Damley, who had no friend at court, re- 
ceived earlier. notice at Glasgow ; and his expedition must be 
admitted, in reaching Jedburgh on the 2Sth, the day after 
Hay, the messenger's departure for- France. Keith, Pref. 7- 
Append. 136, where it appears that Bothwell had already 
been conveyed to Jedburgh. ' . 
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heVef forget* " For scho hes done him,** says Le* chap. 
thingtoh; " sa great honour without the advyce ^-n^ 
•* of her ffends, and contrary to the advyse of 
'* her subjects, and he on the tother patt hds re- 
" compensit her with sik ingratitude^ and misuses 
*' himself sa far towards her, that it is ane heart 
" breik for hef to thitik that he sould be her hus** 
** band, and how to be free of him scho sees na 
** outgait^^.** There wef e no hopes now of an ac* 
Gommodation between them ; among other rea*- 
sons, says Le Croc, " because he will neither hum* 
•* ble himself as he ought j nor can the queen per- 
*^ ceive any nobleman speaking to him ^ but imme** 
•* diately she suspects, some Contrivance between 
** them^*" The expedient of a divorce was sug- 
gested by some of the nobility present, who per- 
ceived her settled grief and inveterate aversion-; 
but the conference on this subject can only be ex- 
plained in her own wotds^ During the subsequent 
conferences at Westminster, she seht a protestation- 
touching the king's murder^ to be signed and re» 
turned by Argyle and Huntley; according to 
which, Lethington and Murray proposed at Craig- 
millar, that they should procure a pardon for 
Morton and his associates, on condition that 
Huntley should be restof ed to his forfeited estate 
and honours ; and these objects they professed to 
accomplish, by devising some expedient for the 
queen's divorce. When they went with Both- 
'9 See Appendix, No. 1. *» Keith, Pref. 7. Melvil, 75. 

C a ^ ' ' 
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CHAP, well into the queen's, presence, and proposed the 
divorce, she required, that it should be lawfully 



made, without prfejudice to her son. " Madam,** 
said Lethington, ** fencie ye not that wi are heir 
** of the principal of your graces nobiljtie and 
** counsal, that sail fynd the moyin that your 
, " majestie sail be quyt of him without prejudice 
** of your sdne : and albeitq that my lord of 
" Murraye heir present, be lytill less iscrupulus 
*^ for ane pfotest^nt than your grace is for ane 
** papist, I am asSurit he will looke throw his 
** fingeris thairto, and will behald our doeings, 
** saying nathing to the same/* " I will that ye 
"do nathing,'* said Mary, " quhairto any spot 
** may be layit to my honour or conscience^ and 
** thairfor I pray you rather let the matter be in 
^* the estait as it is, abyding that God of his gud- 
** ness put remeid thairto, that ye beleifing to do 
** me service, may possibill turn to my hurt and 
" displeasouT/* " Madam,** said Lethington,*" let 
" us guyde tlie matter amongis us, and your grace 
•* sail see nathing but gude, and approvit be par- 
** Hament*^** From these premises, Airgyle and 
Huntley are instructed to conclude, and to main- 
tain by single-combat, that Murray and Lething* 
^ton Were the authors of the murder of which they 

*' Anderson, iv. Part ii. p, 189. Goodall, ii. 318. From 
these words of Lethington's, it is evident, that the queen, who 
perceived his meamng by her former answer, acquiesced m 
tfce desigtu 
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tkftd unjiMtly accused the qtftee^* tf Murra^y h^ qhap^ 
cYcn propoiied a divorce with the queen's consent, v^.^ 
tht conckaon, that he murdered her husband ^^' 
without her knowledge, may be j,usjtly derided aa 
unconnected with the premises;, and as worthy 
only of the proof offered, if a judicial cpnrf^t can 
deserve that name". But in Paris's first declara? 
tion, which it is necessary to anticipate, Bothwell 
ixifoxmjs him, that he was sure of Lethington, the 
enterpriser of the whole, and of Argyle, and 
Huntley his brother, whose hand writs he had 
for the deed ; and that they were willing to have 
done it the la,st time that they were at Craig^ 
miliar. If Lethington, therefore, alludes, as his 
discourse ujpfdoubtedly dqes, to the murder, 
whatever conclusion may be deduced from Mur* ^ 
ray's silence, the queen's answer but too evidently 
implies a foreknowledge, and her accjuiescence a 
tacit approbation of the design, which the least 
prohibition, or intimation of her abhorrence might 
have sufficed to prevent. 

y. On her return to Stirling, she continued sad Baptism at 
and pensive, frccjuently crying, both before and olJ^ema?. 
after the b^tism of her son. The preparations 
for the c^emony, and the reception of the foreign 
ambassadors, were consigned to Bothwell * ; but 
the presence of her husband increased her morti* 

^ Hume, V. note M. Robemon^ ii. 322, A veiy different* 
and a hr more natural account of the confierencOt is given by 
Suchanan, in his Detection and History, 

w Keith,. Pref. 7* Robwtson, ii, 48&-JMeiTdi;77» 
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CHAP, ficatlon. No provision was made for his appear* 

v,^ ance either at the baptism; or the subsequent fes* 

tivais J and no reason can be assigned for his ab. 

sence, but a prohibition issuing from the queen. 

When expected to withdraw from court, two daya 

before the soleipnity from which he was excluded, 

I he remained confined to his chamber from a mo* 

tive of sullen caprice ; deprived of every appear* 

ance' of power or respect ; shunned by the nobi* 

lity, that they might avoid suspicion ; and, on ac* 

count of the queen -s displeasure towards hipi, not 

visited even by the foreign ambassadors under the 

same roof*^. At theii: departure, however, the 

/ ^ Camden's assertion, that Bedford was instructed l>y EIj-^ 
zabeth not tp give Darpley the tide of king, was ceTtainly 
not the cause of his absence. l*he injunction is not to be foun4 
in Bedford's instruction*, and was unknown at the time tp 
Le Croc, "^yho would not have failed to sissign that cause fop 
his absence, rather than the queen's displeasure. The onl j 
question is, whether he was excluded by her prohibition, or 
his o^^ caprice. But Le Croc writes from Edinburgh, so 
^arly as December 2d. " I think he intends to go s^way to" 
inorroyr ; but in any event, I am much a^sured^ as I alt 
ways haye been, that he will not be present at the baptism,'^ 
His uniform assurance, that whether Damley went or not, he 
would not be present at the baptism, must have been derived, 
not from Darnley?s caprice, which might induce him to re- 
main, but from the queen's resolution, that he should not apt- 
pear. . As his departure was wished for, tliat he might nqt 
appeal); so he remained, in order to expose the queen ; and 
Le Croc refused to see him^ evidently on that account. Reith, 
xPref. 7. Robertson, i. 399, note. Knox, S46. But Crawfurd^ 
MS. positively affirins, that ** Nather did king'Henrie cu«i 
^* thair, albiethe was in Striviling, all that quhyll,, nather wa:^ 
f* he permitted, or requyrit to cum oppinly./* 
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EngUsh lamented that Darnley was so much slight-/ chap. 
ed ; and the Earl of Bedford exhorted Melvil to 
entreat the queen, that she would entertain her 
husband as she had done at first, for her. own ho-, 
nour and the advancement of her afl&dirs. Bed-^ 
ford^s intercession was also employed for the ba* 
nished lords, at her own request ; and while still 
inexorable towards her husband, she consented to 
their pardon on condition of their banishment for 
two years ; but this ostensible condition was miti- 
gated by Bothwell, through whose influence their 
recall was obtained ^5. The archbishop of St. An- 
drew's consistorial jurisdiction, which had been 
suppressed at the reformation, was first restored 
on the 23d of December, by the queen's signa- 
ture*^. A remission was then granted to Morton 
and his, associates, upon a promise transmitted by 
Archibald Douglas during the baptism, that they 
would concur in a bond to support the queen's 
authority and abandon the king ; and in Paris's 
first declaration, the reasons for which the pardon 
was procured, are explained by Bothwell, that 
Morton, Ruthven, and Lindsay would never fail 
him, as he spajce for their grace ^^. Thetjueen 
went that same day (Dec. 24) to Drummond 
casde, to 5pend the Christmas there and at Tuli 

^5 Melvil, 76. Robertson, 5SI. Morton's ConfessioHi Ap- 
pendix. ^ See Appendix, No. 11. 
- «7 Privy Seal Record. Paris an4 Morton's Confessions* 
Appendix. 
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CHAP, libardmc ; while Darnfcjr returned to Ids fitther** 
,^ at Glasgow*^, where h^ was seize4 immediately 
with acute pains, and from the livid tpots or pus^ 
tules with which his body was covered, his dis- 
wder has been imputed variously to the small-po:!^ 
er to ppison*^. On the last day of December, sh^ 
returned and remained a forkpigh^ at $tirU|ig^ 

^ A letter from Lennox to his son, proposbg to wait op his. 
inajesty aX Peebles, as soon as he hears of his journey thither, 
and dated at the conclusion, ** from Glasgow, this 26th Dcn 
^mber,(1566,)'' has been quoted as a proof that Darnle^ 
vas at Stirling then. But the letter was evidently written ii^ 
December» 1665^ when we know that Darnley went to Peebl^s^ 
and the year ( 1566), which Keith has annexed to the month, 
within a parenthesis, was supplied from conjecture, by Thoma^ 
Innes, at the top of the page, instead of the conclusion of the 
ktter. Keith, Pref. 7. MSS. British Museum, Ayscough'^ 
Catalogij^e, SI 99. foL. 76. See Tytler, ii. 71, who forgot that 
a date within a parenthesis is always conjectura}. Knox's, or 
bis continuator*s intimation, that Damley went without goo4 
night, to his father's at Glasgow, has been explained away, 
that he went without bidding, instead of receiying good night. 
Tytler, ii. 67- ' 

«9 Melyil, 77- Knox, 3*6. Robertson, i. 405fc BirreU say$, 
that ** he was sick of the smalLpox ; but some sai4 he ha4 
Mtten poison ;" Crawford's MS. <• that his haill bodye brak 
put in eyill fayourit pustullis, be the force of young age that 
potentlye expellit the poyson quhilk w?is given him to haist 
the end of his dayes." The small-pox was $u£l^cient th^i^^ 
in th^ king's situation, to excite a surmise of poison ; ^ut 
Keith's sissertion (from Freebairn's translation of Bois GuiU 
libert, 1 10), that it was the great pox, is npt to be fbui^d iin 
Lesly, and is one of those petty li6s t^ disgrace tl^^ cpn% 
troyersy. Keith, 364. note. 
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where Lethington was married, and without vislt<r 
ing her husband, to whose danger she seemed in- 
different, carried h^ infant son (Jan. 14) to Edin^ ^^^^• 
burght 

8. On the aoth of January she wrote to Betcm^Queenv 
fU'chbishop of Glasgow, her anibassador at Pari3,Gias^\r, 
complaining of twQ of his servants, as the authors 
of dangerous, or rash reports. It appears that 
Walker, one of his servants, had informed her a( 
3tirUng, of a rumour that the king, assisted by 
some of th(^ nobility, intended to seize and crown 
the young prince, and to assume the government 
In his spn*s name* Hiegate, whom Walker named 
ps his author^ denied the report, but acknowledged 
that he had heard and communicated another to 
Lennox, of an opposite design to imprison the king. 
The letter explains the mutual suspicions which 
the Queen and Darnley had long entertained; and 
accounts, perhaps, for his departure frpm Stirling, 
^nd the sudden removal of her son to Edinburgh^ 
But it contains no indication of returning affec* 
tion ; no intimation of her intended journey to vi« 
$it her husband; no allusion whatever to his sick« 
liess, or absence from court ; on the contrary, it 
ton^udes with bitter reflections on his past ingra^ 
titude; his zealous and busy inquisitions into her aot 
tions; and his inclination, to disturb her govern* 
ment, if he were able, in conjunction with his fa-* 
thCT and their friends, whose attempts she at the 
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CHAP, same time treats with contempt and scorn^^ Next 
day she departed for Glasgow, accompanied, as far 
as Callendcr, by Huntley and Bothwell, whose con- 
fidential servant, Nicholas Hubert,, nicknamed 
French Paris, she received as her chamberlain. On 
Thursday the 23d, she arrived at Glasgow, where 
Darnley had already begun to recover. When no 
cause had occurred, since her letter on Monday to 
archbishop Beton, to surmount her recent disgust 
and aversion, much less to revive her former at* 
tachment to her husband, she employed the most 
tender assiduities to remove his suspicions and re- 
gain his confidence ; to sooth and assure his mind 

30 " And for the Krrg our husband, God knawis alwayis 
our part towartis him; and his behaviour and thankfiiU 
ness to us is semblablement well knawin to God and the 
warldy speciallie our avrin indifferent subjects sets it* and in 
their nartes, we doubt not, condemnis the samynp. Alwayij 
we persave him occupeit and bissy aneuch to haif inquisi- 
tioun of our Doyngis, quhilkis, God willing, sail ay be sic 
as nane sail haif occazoun to be offended wkh thame, or to 
report of us any wayis bot honorably ; howsoever he, his 
father, and their fautoris speik« quhilkis we knaw want na 
gude will to make' us haif ado, gif thair power wer equiva- 
lent to thair myndis. Bot God moderates tlieir forces well 
aneuch, and takis the moyen of executioun of thair pretensis 
fra thame : for, as we believe, they sail find nane, or verray 
few approveris of thair coUnsalis and devysis im^ginit to 
our displesor or mislyking," Keith, Pref. 8. This, says Tytler^* 
has no bitterness in it, but is merely a confidential letter to her 
embassador, the day before sh« went tq visit h?r Sjick hus* 
band. Tytler, ii. 69, , ' 
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of a sincere reconciliation ; and to persuade him to chap. 
return in a litter to Edinburgh, The two first of her JI^ 
letters toBothwell5were written at Glasgow^on Fri- ^^^^' 
day night and on Saturday morning. They belong 
to a different branch of my subject, but it is mate- 
rial to observe, that from the evidence of Nelson, 
one of Darnley*s servants, who was preserved at his 
death, as the first design was to carry the king to 
Craigmillar, she must have corresponded with 
Bothwell at this period, in order to procure and 
prepare the house for his reception at the Kirk of 
Field 3^ Another material transaction is also ob* 
servable. During this interval of the queen's ab. 
senee, Bothwell, according to a Diary communi- 
cated to Cecil, containing a short recital of the 
most material passages, undertake? a journey to 
Liddesdale which has not yet been explained 3\' , ; 
From tlfe date of Morton's pardon, on Christmas 
eve, he and Lethington had attended the queen 
till her return to Edinburgh, January 14; and 
there is no evidence that he .quitted her then till 
their feparation at Callender, While the queen 
went to conduct her husband to Edinburgh, Bothr 
well, under the pretext of a journey to Liddes** 
dale, undertook a different expedition, which wc 
#scover only from Morton's confession, Somo- 

3^ Anderson, iv. 165. Nelson's Declaratipti. Appendix, 
3^ See Appendix, No. IIL The authenticity of this Diary, 
to which I h^ye 5idhered ^ ;o 4^tes^ wili be examined in tb^ 
§e<}uel, •• . 
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CHAP, time after his return froaii banishment, when he 
y^J^ came from Wedderburn, Bothwell n\€t him at 
1567. wt^i^tingham, in East J^thian, and proposed thf 
intervTew* assassination of Darnley, whom it was the queen** 
ton at """ design to remove for th^ murder of Rizio, Ojji 
^aAe!"*^ declining the enterprise, as he was just relieve^ 
from exile, and still forbidden to approach the 
court, Bothwell and Archibald Dou^l^ his cou» 
$in, renewed their importunities, bijt he required 
a warrant wnder the qi^en^s hand, which the for- 
mer was never able to procure^^ The sequel is ex. 
plained by Douglas in a letter written to Mary 
*after Morton's death, requesting her to inter<:ede 
with James VI. for his retUm to Scotland, At 
Morton's desire he accompanied Bothwell and. Lq- 
thington back to Edinburgh, and returned with n 
verbal message from the latter : " Shaw to the 
.** Earl Morton, that the queen wiU hear no speech 
^ of that matter appointed unto him^.'* As the 
letter ia obviously framed to attest his own innQ« 
cence, so the message is couched by Pougks" ip. 
such ambiguous terms as might serve to exculpate 
the queen. But it is observable that the queen 
herself, previous to the conferences in EBglapd, 
avowed her knowledge, thatLethington and Mot- 
ion were privy to the murda: ; declared that thp 
former at least would be very loth to appear against 
her, and of consequence was fully apprised of his 

* M Morton*s Confession, Appendix, 
H ArcWb^d Douglas's letter, Appei^dij:* 
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Stfid Bothwell's interview with Morton at Whit- 
tinghani35. And as the date of that interview must 
be fixed at the period of her absence at Glasgow, ^^^^* 
when Bothwell was employed to provide a house 
for her husband's reception, so the sole purport 
of the message was to shew Morton, that the queen 
would hear no speech, not of the murder, of whith 
the least intimation must have alarmed her if in- 
nocent, but of the written v^rrant, the matter 
promised, or appointed unto him, which Morton 
demanded under her hand. 

9. Her husband was persuaded to return to The queen 
Edinburgh ; and on Monday, January 27th, she her hus-" 
brought him to Callender, on Tuesday ta Lin-tumt^'^ 
lithgow, where she remained next day, and on "* ^^ 
Thursday, escorted by Bothwell, whom she met 
dn the road, she conveyed him to his lodgings at 
the Kirk of Field. The place was chosen under Jan. 30. 
the pretext of free air, to preserve the young 
prince at the palace from the danger of infec- 
tion 3^j and the house stood on the town wall, be« 

w Anderson^ iv. Part i. p. 55—90. 

3* Paris's second Declaration. Appendix. The house seems 
to have stood long empty, probably since the reformation, 
vrfien the prebendaries were expelled. Blackwood's assertion, 
Hhat Lord Borthwick had lately found benefit in it, from the 
free air, is transcribed by every apologist for Mary. Black- ^ 

wood could assert without contradiction in France, what was 
unknown to X^esly in Scotland ; and the fact is introduced 
by a series of the grossest fictions, for which his sole autho- 
rity was the letter already quoted, from Mary, communicated 
to him by archbishop Beton. <Jebb, ii. 214. 
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tween the ruins of the Kirk of Field, and the Black* 
friars, a ruinous Dominican monastery, fronl 
which it was separated by gardens of some extent* 
It belonged of old to the prebendaries of the Kirk 
of Field, and consisted of two lodgings on differ- 
ent floors, with a turnpike^ or spiral staircase, a 
postern door in the cellar, through the town wally 
and another in a passage from the lower apart- 
ment into th^ garden37. Its situation may be more 
precisely fixed, within the college walls, partly on 
the scite, and adjoining partly to the east side of 
the principaPs house. There were no houses near, 
but some beggars huts above the cowgate, and 
Hamilton house, on the north side of the present 
college3^ A solitary house, so accessible and open 

37 Hay's Confession, and Nelsoh's Declaration. Appendix* 
, -^ Whitaker transfers the house to the present infirmary, 
from the appearance of a gun port, which Arnot mistook for 
a door, in the town wall. But the situation of the house wa« 
always well known. The BlackfHars was converted in 1578 
into the high school, and the Kirk of Field into the College ia 
1581. In professor ThQmas Crawford's MS. account of the 
College of Edinburgh, written about the year 1640, it is thus 
described : " The Kirk of Field stood along towards the east 
from the Potter-roW port, having a garden on the south, 
betwixt it and the presei>t town wall. On the east end there-* 
of was the lodging of the provost, where now the principal 
hath his rooms ; and to the east from thence, (within the 
present College yards) was the prjebendaries chamber, blown 
up wkh fire ac the murder of king Henry ; and to this reli- 
gious convent belonged all the coUege yards." Hamiltoit 
house was the large building at the north side of the upper 
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on every side, must have been chosen for the pur- 
pose. As the king's consent to return was uncer- 
tain, and as the first design was to carry him to 
Craigmillar, the house must haye been provided 
under the queen's direction, during her abfence at 
Glasgow, not by Murray or Morton, but by one 
whom she durst not afterwards accufe of the mur- 
der ; and Bothwell alone stood Jn that situation. 
The house belonged to Robert Balfour, one of his 

area, and from this description, the church stood in the middle 
of the area, which was not cleared of its ruins till 1629. As 
the provosts lodgings \Vere at the end of the small garden 
south' of the church, the prebendaries chamber adjoining, 
must have extended along, and occupied a' part of, the princi-^ 
pal's present house, with its gable end towards the town walL 
In De Wit's curious map of Edinburgh, from a drawing by 
Sir Robert Gordon, in 1646, the provost's or principal's lodg- 
ings, and the ruins of the prebendaries chamber, where Darn- 
ley was blown up, are distinctly marked. See the plate. Th6 
former occupies the front of the principal's house, and is se- 
parated from the latter by a narrow passage, the little court 
or close to which Paris and Hepburn allude in their deposi- 
tions. They are both so narrow, that the prebendaries house, 
as appears from Nelson's evidence, consisted only of a single 
chamber' and closet above stairs, with a little gallery having 
a window in the south gable, through the town wall ; and 
another chamber beneath the former, with the cellar to which 
there was a postern door through the town wall. The cellar 
served perhaps for the khchen, into which Paris, in his first 
declaration, enters froip the little court ; and the house which 
I have described, corresponds with the simplicity or penury of 
the times. 
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CHAP, creatures, on. whom it had been lately bestowed by 

u-^^-«^ the queen^'^j but the proper place for the king's re* 
ception at the Kirk of Field, was Hamikoh^-housey 
which was then unoccupied* Nelson, his servalit, 

Carrieshim «< kuew (of) no uthcr house quhill the king lychtit, 

of Field. " at quhilk tyme he past derectlie to the Duikid 
•* hous, thinking it to be the lugeing preparit foi* 
** him ; bot the contrare Wes then shawen to him 
* by the queene, quha convoyet him to the uthef 
** house/' The keys were delivered by Balfour, the 
owner, to Nelson and Bohkle, the king's servants, 
but the postern door in the cellar, as the key could 
not be found, was secured within. The outer do6r, 
at the bottom of the staircase, was afterwards em* 
ployed, by the queen's directions, as a cover for 
the vat in which her husband bathed, and no se* 
curity but the portal doors of the gate remained. 
His chamber had been furnished with hangings on 
his arrival, but a new bed of bhck figured velvet 
" standing therein," was removed by her order, 
lest it should be soiled by the bath, and an old 
purple travelling bed was placed in its stead. A 
green bed was prepared for the queen, in the lower 
chaniber beneath the king's. She slept there on 
Wednesday or Thursday, on whicli occasion the 
keys of the lower ahamber, and of the passage into 
the garden (that of the cellar was retained by 
Bonkle) were delivered to Paris and Beton, her 

w Dec. 9, 1566. Privy Seal Record, B. xxxv. foL 96. 
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^eivants, with whom they rcmaincd^^. She slept chaf. 
again on Friday, February 7th, at the Kirk of \,J^ 
Field, At other times she returned to the palace^ **^* 
but omitted no mark of aflFection or assiduous at* 
tention during the day. Notwithstanding these 
indications of attachment to Darnley, many sus# 
pected some enterprise of Bothwell's against hk 
life ; but none durst apprize him of h^ danger, a9 
he revealed all^ say? Melvil, to some ot his owa 
servants, who were not all faithful ; or rather, ac- . 
cording to Buchanan and Morton^ and as explained 
by the event, to the queen herself +^ The hou#e^ 
it is said, was deserted by some of his servants, 
aware of the design ; and it is certain that Dur- 
ham, the one particularly accused of betraying hi» 
master, was rewarded by Mary, five days after hi^ 
fleath, with a pension and place 4^, Lord Robert 

^ Anderson, iv. 165- 

<» Melvil, 78. Buchanan's Hist. L. xvii. p. S50. Morton's 
Confession, Appendix. 

^ When Paris was sent oft Saturday the 8th for the qo* 
Terlet of the queen's bed, Durham, whom he calls U portr 
faix da Roy, demanded the key of her chamber; and when 
that was refused by Paris, carried the coverlet to the abbey> 
as if to earn his reward. Paris *s first declaration. Appendix. 
On Monday he kept the king's body in a neighbouring house» 
from public inspection, till it was removed to the abbey. 
{Melvil, 78.) And on Saturday the 1 5th, when the kinjj 
was buried, tliis porter of Damley's was appointed, by th^ 
quefen's signature, master of the wardrobe to the young 
prince for life, with a yearly salary, of an hundred pouad^ 
Scots. Privy Seal Recprd Book, 36, fpl. 15. 
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CUAK. Stewart, her bastard brother, informed him of tlitf 

Vi^p^^^^ conspiracy under the seal of secrecy ; *' that if he 
iM»* €i retired not hastily out of that place it would cost. 
** him hi* life, which he tdd again to the queen,** 

Feb. 7. k>n Friday night* Instead of searching privately 
to discover, and* prevent the danger, she next 
ly^orning confronted her brother, who denied what 
he durst not affirm in her presence, with her hus- 
band, who gave htm the lie direct, alid as their 
hands were already on their swords^ die endea- 
voured, according to the conclusion of her ene- 
l&ies, to instigate those fierce young men to some 
act of sudden revenge*^. On these occasions, two 
of the letters preceding the murder were sent to 
Bothwell, who lodged at the palace^ and on Sa- 

Feb.'s, turday she bestowed a pension on Mafgaret Car- 
wood, her confidential maid, " quha was previe^ 
*^ and ane helpar of all thair lufe/* Oa Sunday, 
Februtvry 9th:^ she conferred the vicarage of Dun- . 
lop on Ai^ibald Beton, usher 6f the chamber^ 
who retained the keys of the Kirk of Fields. After 
supper she visited her husband, with whom she 

^5 Melvil, 78. Buchsman, L. xviii. p. 350* 
^ Liferent Pension to Margaret Garwood of 300 merks out 
of the lordship of Kincleven, ^t Edinburgh, viii. of February 
' 1566-r Privy Seal Record, b. 36. f6l 7. To Archibald 
Beton, our soverain's daily servitor of tharr previe chalmer, 
the vicarage of Dunlop, during his lifetime, It Edinburgh, 
|he nynt day of February, 1566. On Friday the 7th, the 
parsonage of Old Roxbergh was given to James Beton, son?, 
of Robert Beton, of Creich. Id. foL 8.- 
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remained infamUiar conversation tUl a ktc hour, chap. 
when, as if suddenly recollecting Bastian*s mar- »_^^^ 
riage with Margaret Garwood, at which she had. ^^^• 
promised a mask to her servants, ^e returned t6 
the palace with her whole train. During this 
vi&it, the murderers were introduced by Pajris 
through the garden and hack door, into the lower 
apatrtment, ahd the gunpowder was placed in the 
queen's chamber, immediately under the king's 
bed* Two hours after midijighf , the house was wiiere ii# 
yg(wit into the Jtir : and thd whole city was alarm- by Both- 
cdby the explosion. The dead bodies of the king, Feb, lo. 
and of a domestic who slq)t in his chamber ,x wore 
fbuiid at some distaAce^ untouthed by the powderj. 
and while other servants w'erc oppressed by the. 
rtiinsj those who sfejJt in an adjoining gdlery 
were preserved from the shock by the interven-w ' 
tip» of a l«fgc stdne waU^. 

.10* rFrOm those facts that preceded the mur- conclu- 
sion 

** S^ itie depositions of t&y and Hepburn, and Nelson's 
etidcfnce, iH the Appendix. The proclamation to discover 
the: mtirdjyeTs mentions ** the bodies of his grace and of x 
servant found . dead* besides sum otheris that thro' the 
ruin of the house were oppre^sit, and some at God's plea- 
sufie ^re'sei^t.'' Ariderson, i. 36. Symonds'. and Tay- 
lor's boy, ' who lay fci .the Kttle gallery, seem to have been • 
pfeserred with Nelson, <• Quhilk never knew of any thing 
qtifirll £he house in whidi they were was fallen about 
them/^" Nels6n's Evidence. Besides Taylor, who lay in 
\he Inngfi chamber, Mslck^ig and Glen, his grooms, appear, 
from Ai:cfetbttl:4 Douglas's trial, to have b^ep also killed. 
Arnot'r Criinft^ftal Cavef , 9-1 B. 

Da 
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CHAP, der, two cdnclusions, ttppbSite to each othef, re* 
\^,,.y^^ main to be deduced. Thfe first is, that Murray 
^^^' and his associates planned the conspiracy, alid in- 
stigated Bothwell, by thfe hopi^s or assurance of 
the queen*s hand, to cdihttiit the criftie ; the se^ 
dond^ that it was perpetrated by Bothwell alone, 
with the queen's consent; for hitherto, the vin- 
dication of his innocence has nevcfr befen attempt- 
conceminged cxccpt by Goodall^^. Murray, notwithstanding 
f uiit his illegitimate birth^ had proposed, accor^ng to 
the first conclusion, that Mary should entail the 
• crown, on himself and his family^ for which pur^ 
pose he endeavoured to prevent or fender hef 
marriage abortive; had conspired at the Raid of 
Beith to murder Darnley, and secrete her person in 
LocUevin castle; contrived the assassination of 
Rizio in her preseiice, that the child of which she 
was pregnant might perish with its mother ; and 
devised the murder of the king her husband, in 
order to precipitate the queen into the arms of 
Bothwell, and in consequence of ;th^ public dis- 
content which their marriage might excite, to ' 
assume the government in his own name. The 

^^ Goodall bestows a whole chapter on Bothwell's inno- 
• cence, (vol. i. chap. x. p. 237) the only part of that strange 
medley of fa<fl and fidion, which his transcribers have had 
the grace to omit. In his notes on Scotstarvet, he renews 
the intimation, " that tliere are people who do not belieye 
tli^t he, Bothwell, was guilty of that murder;" (Staggering 
State, &c. 1^2/) and bestows ; the. same vindics^t^ion on Sir 
James Balfour, in tlie life prefixed t;oJBalfoUr'u Pir»SicSr 
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$cie evidence of these facts is the instructi<His chap. 
from the lords and abbots of Mary's party, to 
Lesly, bishop of Ross, and his colleagues, her 
commissioners at York ; but the instructions arc 
obviously devised and penned by the bishop him* 
self.47 In the immense mass of correspondence 
with France and England, no trace has been found 

*y The fefit is evident from the same decUnutory Ian- * 
guage> and unconclusive arguments which Lesly has em- 
ployed in his defence of Mary's honour* It is also evident 
that the instructions were arbitrarily /ramed» in the same 
manner with the protestation already quoti^d, >;rhich 3Kra» 
drawn by L^ly^ and tra^ismitted from England to be sub- 
scribed by Argyle and Huntley, concerning tfieir former de- 
clarations to the bishop, of the conference at Craig Miller, 
The instructions state, that in order to procure a pardon for 
the banished lords, they offered to " find causes of divorce, 
outher for consanguinity, (as the dispensation ^as i)Ot pubr 
lisbed), or else for adultery, or then ^o get Damley con- 
vi^ed of treason, for consenting to her retention in ward, 
(on the murder of Rizio) or what other way to depesche him, 
quhilk altogether her grace reftuU\ so that havhig the means 
to be separate, ahd yet wald not consent thereto, it may be 
clearly considered that her grace wald never have consented 
tp the murder;" which is therefore transferfed to the lords 
themselves. Goodall, ii. 359. This at least isgpxpljcit, if pot 
logical ; but when the particulars of the conference are ex- 
plained in the protestation, it appears that none of those 
means, if suggested at all, were rejected by the^qu^en. When 
the commissioner, instead of pequf sting ah e^aft account to be 
sent of the conference, transmits a protestation so contrary to 
his instru<5lions, to be signed by his constituents, we may cop- 
elude that the instructions, as well as the protestation, were 
^Vised by himself, Anderson, iv. 188. Goodill, ii. 3|4, 

"3 
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.CHAP, of a proposal by Murray to entail the crown on 
^.,„.^ his own family ; nor was any attempt ever made 
^^^^' io remove his illegitimacy ; much less to alter die 
lineal succession, acknowledged by parliament, of 
the house of Hamilton to the Scottish throne. 
Where the preUmihjiry fact is historically false, 
whoever, even in an election contest, has wit- 
nessed the violence of party zeal, will hstrdly be 
surprised that Lesly's explanation of the Raicl of 
Beith, to murder Darnley and imprison the queen, 
by anticipation, \n Lochlevin castle, should be at- 
tested, among others, by Argyle and Rothes, 
Murray's fori[ner confederates, when it wag con- 
venient for their party to maintain the assertion. 
iThe assassination of Rizio in the queen's presence, 
was ndt concerted, by Murray, who merely availed 
himself of a plot to seize and execute an insolent 
favorite, as a fair opportunity to return from 
exile. These premises, indeed, were evidently so 
false, and ao remote from the conclusion, that 
Lesly afterwards interposed another, of which. 
,there is no proof whatsoever, direct or presump- 
tive, that Darnley, some tinie after the murder of 
Rizio, proptsed to certain nameless noblemen, to 
assassinate Murray ; and that Murray, when in- 
formed hj them of his danger, conceived such 
deadly hatred, that he never ceased till he had 
accomplished the destruction of his enemy, for 
his own preservation. When summoned on 
some frivolous prete^^t to. court, he return^ 
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to St. Andrews oir his wife's miscarmge, be-' cfiA^. 
fore the murder ; but if absence alone be a proof 
of guilt, what vindication remains for innocence 
to produce? The opportunity was undoubtedly 
chosen, when, from the resort of tlie nobility, the' 
suspicion might- be divided among them, or at 
Jeast .removed from the real conspirators; but 
Murray*s supposed associates were also absent ; 
the murderers of Rizio were still j^-cAibited from 
approaching the court ; Morto» was then at Aber- 
uethy4^5 and the nobility prcfent consisted en- 
tirely of Bothwell*s and tlie queen's friends^^. 

But whenever the direct, or presumptive proofs^ rejected, 
of a crime are defective, we must resort to those 
probable motives which are supposed to actuate 
the conduct of men. Murray's designs on the 
crown are entirely conjectural ; but his ambition- 
could propose no immediate benefit from the re- , 
fnoyal of Darnley, whose existence, even on the 

*^ Hume's History ^of the House of Douglas, 353. Mor- 
ton's Confession, Appendix. Th. Crawford's Notes on Bu- 
chanan, 170, from which it is evident that Morton had not re- 
turned to court. After the conference at Whittingham, he 
jcrossfes the Forth at Earlsferry, to visit his nephew, the Jarl of 
Angus, a student at St. Andrews, from whence he went co 
Abernethy, and was tliere the day that the murder took place. 

*9 The Archbishop of St. Andrews, the Earls of Athol, 
Argyle, Huntley, Cailhn-ess, Cassillis, Sutherland, an4 Br.th- 
well, the Bishops of Ross and Galloway, the LoTd% Fleming 
-4nd Livingston, the Treasurer, Justice Clerk, and Secretary ^ 
Lethington. Goyncirs Letter to the Quee^ Mother of Franjce, 
Appendix. 

P4 , 
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tenewal of Mary's affection, would have been no 
obstruction to Murray's regaining his ascendancy 
in her councils, and whose death, in the first in- 
stance, would have been advantageous only as it 
released the queen from an odious husband. To 
precipitate Mary into the arms of Bothwell, in 
order to confirm the suspicions of her subjects, 
and by a general insurrection to deprive her of the 
crown, were the objects which Murray, if crimi- 
nal, must have proposed from th^ beginning ; but 
these Were evidently too consequential, precarious, 
and remote from view. Murder may be committed 
ifom the impulse of violent hatred^ or the hopes 
of immediate gain : never for the mere purpose of 
transferring the imputation of the crime to others. 
But to conceive and plan the destruction of Darn- 
Icy,, that the queen might be suspected of a share 
in his death ; that she might not only be suspect- 
ed, but involved in a marriage with the chief in- 
strument of her husband's murder ; that on t{iis 
disgraceful alliance, she might be opposed or de- 
serted by her own subjects ; that she might not 
merely be resisted, but imprisoned and deprived 
of her paternal kingdom — all this implies a train 
of consequences too remote to be distinctly fore- 
seen a priori, and too refined and visionary to 
operate as any rational inducement on the human 
mind. If innoc6nt, the queen might escape sus- 
picion, or vindicate her own innocence, to the 
satisfaction of her subjects, by the prosecution of 
the murderers, and the discovery of Murray's 
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|;uilt. Bothwell, if suspected, might be disap- cha^. 
pointed of a marriage which was still contingent, ^..^.^^ 
and if punished, or even rejected by the queen, ^*^^* 
might be induced to reveal his most secret asso- 
ciates. But the marriage itself, of which the Tg? 
mote and calamitous consequences were the sole 
objects of purs\3^it to Murray, would have exalted 
into a rival, far more dangerous and hateful than 
Darnley, an inveterate enemy, whose address and 
power might have finally triumphed over his op- 
ponents, and secured to himself the possession of 
the crown, to which Murray secretly aspired. Or 
if Both well's opposition were once surmounted^ 
the removal of the young prince would have 
raised a more formidable competition for the 
crown ; and the contest, under every disadvantage 
of usurpation and regicide, must have been re- 
newed with the Hamiltons, against whom Mur- 
ray found it $o di^cplt, when regent, to maintain 
the legitimate authority of the kihg, and whose 
insidious vengeance in a £cyv years deprived him 
q£ his life'°. Judging, therefore, from the ordi- 
nary principles of human conduct, we can dis» 
cern no rational objcq[fcfor which Murray would 
concert, or even engage in the murder, without 
the queen's consent. 

II. The remaining conclusion, that the murder Coadutwn; 
was planned and executed by Both well, with thethequecii't 
queen's approbation, is confirmed by every cir-^**^ 
fumstance in the preceeding detail. Her bUnd 
5<* See Appendix, No. IY» 
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CHAP, and ardent affection for Darnley, subsiding into 
^. ^ - 1* cold indifference, and converted by a barbarous 
^^'^' outrage into disgust and aversion ; her deep me* 
landbdy, the effect of contrition for an ill-advised 
attachment and imprudent marriage ; her uniform 
and undisguised neglect of her husband, and the 
contempt to which he was reduced, even on a 
public solemnity, in the presence of foreign 
powers ; the pardon granted to the murderers of 
/ Rizio, to whom she was inexorable, till it became . 
her interest to conciliate their support ; her supine 
indifference and return to Edinburgh during the 
king^s sickness, contrasted with her impatient 
haste and anxiety to visit Bothwell, when slightly 
wounded ; her sudden journey to Glasgow on his 
recovery, and her inexplicable reconciliation to 
him, whicli no man can believe to have been sin^ 
cere ; the artful policy with which she persuaded 
him to return, and conducted him herself, to the 
bouse which Bothwell had prepared for his de- 
'struction, during her absence, with her direction 
or consent ^^ j her removal of the outer door, and 

5' Blackwood, conscious of tl^brce of this fad in Nelson's 
evidence, inverts it entirely; r^resents Murray, who was 
certainly not at Glasgow, as advising the queen to carry her 
Jiusband to the Kirk of Field, as a place of good air, where 
Lord Berth wick ha^ lately been well lodged ; and on their 
arival there, when condu6tihg her husband by the hand tO' 
Hamilton House, adjohiing to the provost's, elk Jut destournee 
par Mourrayy (5* menee dedans la ma'tson funeste, Jebb, ii. Si^. 
Of all the early apologists for Mary, Blackwpod is undoubt- 
edly the greatest liar. 
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the nfew vdvet bed ; the keys of the lower chaitt« cmaf. 
bcr, where the powder was laid, entrusteid to « ^ ^* 
her servants; the pensions bestowed at that ^^^* 
critical moment, to secure their connivance or 
silence ; find the pretext employed for her ab^ 
sence that night when the murder was commit* 
ted, coincide with the worst and strongest mo*- 
tives to be discovered for her conduct, to rid heci 
self of a husband she detested, for one she pre- 
ferred. The revival even of the primate's copsis- 
torial jurisdiction, was subservient to Bothwell's 
divorce or her own ; nor in the conference at 
Craigmillar, did she reject that cxpedientf for 
which no immediate or decent pretext could be 
found. The canon law could give no divorce for 
her husband's infidelity, of which there is no 
proof; the pretext of consanguinity was removed 
by a dispensation; and after the example of 
Henry VIII. a papal divorce was disgraceful, doubt- 
ful, and full of delay. The benefit of being, re- 
stored by Bothwell to the independence of a single 
state, and a second choice, was great and imme- 
diate ; nor can we presume on her innocence, 
from her education at a^ vicious court, among na- 
tions already inured to the crime. A part of her 
courtiers had assassinated Rizio to gratify the 
king. Without the ambition imputed to Murray, 
others were ready to gratify their mistress by a 
similar revenge on Darnley, for which her exalted 
station promised impunity ; for who would sus- 
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CHAP, pcct a woman, or who would venture to accuse, 
y ' J even if they should chance to suspect the queen ? 
1567. wh^n the two conclusions, so opposite to each 
other, are fairly examined, we discover no proof 
nor proljable motive of Murray^s guilt, but the 
€trongest presumption that the queen was ftot 
only privy, but accessary to her husband's death. 
Had she proceeded no farther, his fate might have 
been overlooked by her subjects, and forgotten by 
d. the world ; but as her marriage with Bothwell» 
the chief murderer, was deemed a convincing 
proof of her guilt, the concl\ision must be sus* 
pended, that we may examine the events whicl^ 
fvcceoded the murder* 
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CHAPTER It. . . 

T,he Facts that succeeded the Murder. 

!• TT^ ARLY in the morning, the people alarmed chaf^ 
JCj at the sudden explosion, and report of \ ^^ 
the murder, hastened eagerly to inspect the tibdies, ^^^''' 
and to investigate the arcumstances or such an into the 
atrocious cryne. But the bodies were removed luj^piciMA. 
to the next house, on Bothwell*s arrival with a 
guard from the palace; nor was Melvil, or the 
Piedmontese ambassador, admitted by the soldiers 
to examine the king's'. It was Bpthwell's first 
design to persuade the people that the house was 
consumed by an accidental fire; but the appear- 
ance of the dead bodies, without any marks of 
powder or external vidence, in an adjacent garden 
beyond the wall$, excited a prevailing report and 
belief, that the king and his servant had been 
strangled and carried thither, before the house 
was blown up ^. The privy council wrote imme- 
diately to explain the disaster to the queen mother 
of France; that the queen and most of her nobi- 
lity present, who had remained till midnight in 

' Melvil, 78. Birrell's Diary, 7. Le Croc, the French^ 
ambassador* was tSien in London. Keith, 26S, n. 
» Melvil, 78i Crawford's MS. 
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tte king^s chamber, had very nearly been 6e* 
stroyedby the explosion; and from the signatures 
ii>67. to the letter, we discover that the nobility and. 
prelates then at ^ourt, consisted entirely of Both- 
well*s and the queen's friends^ In the afternoon 
an ' inquisition was taken by the justice general; 
but when Nelson declared that Bonkle had the 
key of the cdlar, and the queen's servants, th6fe 
of the lower chamber, " hald there," said Tulli- 
bardSiift the comptroller, " there is ane grund ;'* 
after which no further enquiry was jnade+. In 
the meanwidle the queen kept her be4> which was 
hung with black as a sign of mourning; with^ 
candles ready to light, as the daylight was ex- 
cluded according to the fashion of the tkms. Ifi 
we may trust farther to the same evidence^ fiotb* 
well, on his return, was admitted to a conference' 
under the curtain ; and the fact is confirmed by> 
, Melvily whom he met, and informed at the door, 
** that the queen was sorrowful and qui«t, which' 
Feb. 11. " occasioned him to come forth 5.*' On Tuesday 
morning she rose as usual, and on the^ arrival of ^ 

3 See Appendix, No. V. 

* James Murray, TuUibardlne's brother, was the author 
" of the Placards, accusing Bothwell of committing' th* muiSier :> 
\nth the qileen's consent* Tullibardine himself, from Whom 
his brother must have derived his information, was undoubt- 
edly innocent; and was shipwrecked in Shetlend, in pursuit 
of Bothwell. The inquisition theifefore was stopped froin 
tenderness, not to BothwelPs, but the queeft^s reputation. 
- s Paris's Declaratiop, Appendi:f» • . - 
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dispatches from her ambassador at Paris, wrote in chap. 
answer, '* that the house in which the king was . ' m 
*' lodged had been blown into the air, he lying ^^^^' , 
" sleeping in his bed,'* exaggerated the effects of 
the exjdosion, the diligence which the privy-coun* 
cil had already exerted to discover the murderers,' 
and her own resolution to exact a rigorous and 
exemplary vengeance ; but no expression of afflic- 
tion, or pity for his untimely fate, not even the 
name of husband, escapes her pen. On the con- 
trary, she seems to congratulate herself on her 
own escape ; intimates that tne enterprize was 
directed as well against her as the king,- as she lay 
most part of the last week in the same lodging,, 
remained there with most ff* the lords till mid- 
night ; " and of very chance tarried not all night, 
** by reafon of a mask at the abbey; but we be- 
" lieve it was not chance, but God, that put it 
" in our headr" Next day a proclamation was Feb. tjj. 
issued, in the same terms with the letter, offering 
a reward of 2000L Scots (166I. stealing) to dis- 
cover the murderers ^ The king's body was 
brought that same day to the abbey chapel, and 
" quietly," or rather " very fecretly^ interred by 
"night,** on Saturday the 15th, " without any 
" kind of solemnity or mourning heard among 
" all the persons at court;*' and without the pre-* 
sence of a single nobleman, or officer of state, but 

. * Keith, pref* 8. Andferson, i* 37* 
7 BirrelJ^s Diary, Cecirs or Murray's Diary, Appendix* 
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CHAP, the justice clerk^. On the same day that her hu$* 
band was buried, she conferred on Durham, the 



u. 
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3Ftb. i;^. « Crawford's MS. not a word of which is to be found in 

bis printed Memoirs. That MS. and BirrelPs Diary con- 
firm Buchanan's account of the nocturnal secrecy and inde- 
cency of the funeral : and Lesly is unable to specify a single 
person present, but Bellenden, the justice clerk, and the laird 
of Traquair. Anderson, ii^ 23. Buchanan adds, that the 
ling was buried beside Rizio, whose body the queen had for- 
merly removed, from before the abbey church door, where 
it was. first interred, to the royal vault, where James V, and 
bis children were buried. The fact is strangely confirmed 
by Melvil's Diary. T^e two Melvils, the clergymen, on 
their vi&lt to Buchanan before his death, found the printer at 
the very passage in question, anent the murder of David^ at the 
ctad of the 17 book, and having stopped'the press, Mr. Thomas 
Buchanan, his cousin, represented how hard it was for the 
time, that the king would be offended at it, which might stay 
the whole work. Buchanan immediately appealed to them, 
whether he had told the truth, concei-ning the burial of Rizio, 
to which they assented. (See Appendix, No. XIX.) And the 
fact, which must have be^n notorious then, is not contradicted 
by Keith's objection, that when the vault was opened, by 
Sir Robert Sibbald, ( 1683) it was completely filled with the 
bodies of James V. his queen, and Darnley, together with the 
two infant daughters of James V^ and his natural daughter^ 
the Countess of Argyle. Keith, 368, note. Dalyel's Scottish 
Poems of the 16th century. Pref. 26. Edin. 1801. The ar- 
gument implies, that there was no room for Rizio's body, 
which the regents would not have suffered to remain there-, 
and which must have been removed before Murray's siker^ 
the Countess of Argyle, who died in l5S5y could have been 
placed in the vault. Calderwood informs us, apparently on 
different authority from Buchanan's, that Rrzio's body, when 
removed from the abbey churqh door, was buried in the 
night timei' near queen Magdalen*s, Calderwood> MS. ii. & 
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servant who had deserted or betrayed him, a place chap. 
about, the person of her son, together with a pen- 
sion; and on Bothwell, the reversion of the feudal 
superiority of Leith, sdready mortgaged to the 
citizens of Edinburgh, which gave him not only 
the command of the harbour, but from their desire 
to retain the superiority, a proportionable influence 
over the capital 9. Bothwell, in proportion, how- 
ever, to his power, and his favour with the queen, 
incurred the pufelic imputation of the murder. At 
first the most opposite reports were spread, that 
it was committed by Huntley and Bothwell, or 
by the contrivance of Murray ^nd Morton ; and 
which party soever ^cre guilty, we may be assur- 
ed that they would be diligent to transfer the im- 

9 Robertson, ii. 334. *« Bothwell having spent his whole 
estate at his return from France in the year 1565, he waS first 
made lieutenant-general over all the borders ; he got the ab- 
bey of Melross, which was better before his intromission there- 
with than 50001, Scots per annum. The abbey of Hadding- 
ton, worth lOOOl. Scots, castle and lordship of Dunbay, be- 
longing to the crown, worth 2000 marks per annum ; captain- 
ship of Edinburgh Castle, with a yearly allowance of 1000. He 
was made duke of Orkney, and lord of Shetland, being' the 
property of the crown, worth 10,000 marks Scots. He should 
have had the superiority of Leith, and feu of the Canongate, 
beside Edinburgh, to be more able to make a party to the 
town of Edinburgh ; and he had delivered tC him of the 
queen^s jewels, to the value of 20 or 30,000 crowns.** An- 
swers from Scotland to a note containing certain enquiries 
from England ; Matthew Crawford's MSS. W. 2. 23, fol. 53. 
Adv. Library. 

VoL.L E 
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CHAP, putation of the crime to the othen But the re* 
ports and suspicions of the public sooti settled on 



BoAwcii S^^^well alone j and, in consequence 6f the pro- 
•1^*^ tea^ clamation of a reward, a placard was affixed on 
Feb. 16. Sunday to the public gaol, accusing him and three 
others as the authors of the murder, with the - 
queen's consent. Another proclamation, desirmg 
the accuser to appear, and subscribe the charge, 
Feb. 19. produced a sfecond placard on the igth, the writer 
of which reqmred that the reward should be first 
lodged in honest hands ; proposed tfiat tliree of 
^the queen's servants. Seigneur Franciis, Bastian 
and Joseph, should be arrested and stopt, and on 
these conditions offered to appear, with four 
others, to sign the accusation on Sunday next. 
But the queen and Bothwell had already retired 
to Seton, where a pension was conferred on Sei- 
gneur Francis,, the very day after the placard ap- 
peared**'; arid all enquiry into the murder was si- 
lently, yet so conipletely abandoned, that from 
the proclamation issued on the 1 2th, it does not 
appear that a privy council was once held till the 
ist of March, when it met for the dispatch of in- 
different afiairs". 

'•To Seineoure Johne Francisco de fiyffo, fcnyt of the order 
of St. jameX of Spada, and of her hienes master of householdis, 
a pensioti of 4001. yearly, for life, out of the bishoprick of 
Ross: At Seton, 20th Feb. 1566. Privy-seal Record B. S6. 
fol. 9. 

" Anderson, i* 36. Buchanan's Detection, 24. Meltil, ^8. 
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2. But the queen's supine inattention to the chap. 
tnttrder of her husband, after the promise of such ^J^ 
rigorous vengeance, can neither be imputed to ^^^^J^^ 
excess of grief, nor to the imbecility incident to if innocent, 
a lemale reign. She was neither a minor, nor suspected 
susceptible of tutelage. Her real character wasderen. 
displayed, at her marriage, in the quick appre- 
hension, the spirit, vigour, ^nd resolution with 
which she anticipated and quelled an insurrection ; 
and at the assassination of Rizio, by the most con* 
summate dexterity, art, and address. If innocent 
herself, she must of course have suspected .some 
desperate party or leader then at court j nor could 
she possibly believe that her husband was mur- 
dered, without the least surmise of the real au- 
thor, or the cause of his death ". Her suspicions 
must have fastened either on Murray, and his ad- 
herents among the reformers, or on the Hamil- 
tons, the hereditary enemies of Lennox, or on 
Bothwell and his associates ; the three parties 
that prevailed at court. The first might justly 
allege, that he neither procured the house, nor 
conducted the king thither ; the second, that they 

'* Blackwopd, among other fictions on the subject, informs 
us, that on leaving the Kirk of Field, to go to the palace, on 
the night of the murder, the queen met Paris, Both well's ser- 
vant, and asked him where he had been, that he smelt so 
strongly of gunpowder. Jebb, ii. 215. Blackwood unluckily 
forgot, that if the fact were true, the queen could be at no 
loss to discover the murderer, and should have arrested Paris, 
if not his master, next day. ♦ 

E 2 
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were all s^teent except the archbishop : but if the 
queen suspected Murray, the Hamiltons were 
1^67. ready to join against him, with Bothwell and 
Huntley, to imprison, or, if he fled from justice, 
to attaint him in parUament ; If she suspected the 
Hamiltons, Bothwell, Lennox and Murray were 
prepared to reduce a potent family that had aspired 
to the crown. If, on the contrary, &hc had sus- 
pedled Bothwell, but had rendered him too formi- 
, dable to be arrested at court, the conduct proper to 
be pursued was obvious, as at Risio's murder ; to 
retire to thfc castle of Edinburgh or to Stirling- 
castle, and under the direction of Murray, Mar, or 
• Lennox, to summon het nobility and subjects to 
^ herald. If innocent, she must have suspected some- 
body, and thiB means of detection wete evidently in 
her hands. The persons who provided, or furnished 
the lodging, the man to whom the house belong- 
ed, the servants of the queen who were entrusted 
with the keys, the king's servants who had pre- 
viously withdrawn, or were preserved at his death, 
her brother, Lord Robert, who apprized him of his 
^ danger, were the first objects for suspicion or en- 
quiry, and their evidence would.have afforded the 
most ample detection. Had she consulted either 
the preservation of her character, or the gratifi- 
cation of a just revenge, the path lay open before 
her, and a small portion of the spirit, vigour and 
address exerted on the assassination of Rizio, 
would have sufficed to discover the ceal conspire* 
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^ors, and, by an adequate vengeance tp rescue her ohap. 
own reputation from censure, Put if j^cctesary, u-v^ 
or privy in the least to her husbaind's murder, she ^*^^* 
must have acted precisely as she did. Aftqr a 
slight; or specious enquiry, she would omit ali^r^ 
tber investigation of ^ crime of w}uch ^b^ w^ 
(onspious J an4 retire from the ke^i^ pb^rvatio% 
and the harsh r^orts of her capital, |bat during 
her absence, and the silence of goverom^t, tbp 
memory of her husband might gradually b^ c^ 
faced fr^m the iftijnd of the people- 

3. But the queen, if innocent, ^vas not left to Her susp!- 
the pretext of ignorance, and her suspicions must, havefixltd 
indisputably, have pwated towards Bothwell* weii.° 
Voices were heard in the streets at midnight^ 
paintings w^e a^ed to the puttie buildings, tq 
denounce the murderers '^^ j ncr was Mary ig- 
ncMrant of the placard^ accusing Bothwell and hi^ 
accompdices, her servants, and herself. LennoXt - . • 
in a letter from Hou$ton,.FclMruary soth, advised 
her to assemble the pobiUty ^d estates of the 
realm, with all convenient diligence, for the triaj 
of (he, murder, and appealed to her feelings in thp 
mpst pathetick tertns j being the father t9 him tb^ 
is gone* In her ariswer from Seton, dated the 2isfe 
but received on the a4th, she observe, that his ad*^ 
vice to summon a. invention of estates, was al- 
ready prevented by a parliament which she had 

'3 Buchanan's Detection, 22." 

E3 
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CHAP, proclaimed, wherein the murder should be the 
v-v^ first subject investigated, and nothing left undone 
to promote the enquiry. The parliament had been 
jprodaimcd before Christmas '^, and was still so 
distant, that Lennox renewed his former advice : 
That as the meeting of parliament was remote or 
uncertain, as the matter demanded an immediatf 
punishment, and as certain placards had been posted 
^p in answer to het proclamations, accusing the 
contrivers of the murder by name ; her majesty, 
for her own honour and the tranquillity of the 
realm, should apprehend and commit the accused 
to prison ; assenible the nobility with diligence, 
and by public proclamation, summon the authors 
of the placards to appear. His advice wa§ sound 
and judicious, as no accuser nor witness, unless 
protected by the rest of the nobility, would dare 
to appear against a powerful delinquent. But the 
March 1. queen in a letter from Seton, niore evasive still 
than the former,, replied that she never meant 
to refer the matter, not being a parliamentary 
matter, to the meeting of parliament, but that the 
nobility would then be more easily convened; and 
as to the imprisonment of those accused, the 
placards were so numerous, and the names so dif*- 
ferent, that she knew not on which to proceed j 
but if any were named whom he thought worthy 
of trial, upon information from him, shQ woidd 

'4 Knox, 444. Quarto edit. Ediub, 16W. Calderwabd, ii, 
SO. MSt '■ 
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tdcc such cognizance of them sis niight stand with chap. 
the laws '5. The contents of the two placards, the ^^^ 
names of the persons accused of the murder, the ^^^' 
suspicions expressed of her own connivance, were 
cvidendy not unknown to the queen. She had 
received from the father of her late husband, the 
most judicious and impressive advice for the pro- 
secution of the murderers j but her refusal eitKer . 
to secure. their persons, or to summon a conven- 
tion of estates for their trial, leaves^ no room to 
doubt of the object of her expectations, that Len- 
nox, discouraged at the prospect of an unavailing 
tri^, and intimidated by the danger of appearing 
in person to support the charge, would desist 
from any accusation against Bothwell by name. 
4. While Lennox continued to deliberate, she Bothwdi 

accused bv 

returned from Seton on the 10th of March, when Lennox, 
Murray obtained permiifion to retire to France. 
His name appeals qn the iith'^, as present at a 

*5 Anderson, 1. 40r.5. 

»^ Cecil's or Murray's Diary, Appen4ix. The names marked 
^s present on the 1 1th, are inadvertently transferred by Ander- 
son to the council held on the 14th, the next on the record^ An* 
derson, i. 36. Records of Council ; Register-house, Edinburgh* 
That Murray was still at Edinbufgh pn ^e 1 3th, appears 
from the following letter to Throc)|;mor^op, (probably sent by 
Killigrew) whicR may explain his sentiments, apd the nature 
of his correspondence with the English court. 

" Traist fr^ind, after my mai§t harty commendatxoun, yff 
?ifter sic accidents as lately hayth fallen out in ther parts, ane 
uthpr messenger hayth bene sent towards the quein, my 

1:4 * 
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councU heldy tike the former, on conunoQ afi&irs. 

* • 

At anj^ther which mctron the 14th, but of wliich 
Mai^'4. the names are not marked^ a proclamation was 
issued to apprehend the laird of TuUibardine's 
brodxer, for certain defanaatory paintings against 
the queen-; and while all enquiry into the murder 
was forgjotten, it appears that a rigorous search 
was employed to discover the authors of the late 
placardsi'^ . After long deliberation, Lennox, in a 
March t7. letter fron^ Houston, March i7,..denounces Both* 
well, Balfour, and others named in the placards, 
as the per^ns, whom he strongly suspected of the 
, murder ;. and renews his. former application for 
their imprisonment and a convention of the nof 
bles^^. No answer" was sent back for a week, till 
a ncgociation had been, concluded for the surren- 
der of Edinburgh^castle by the Earl of IVIar, The 
young prince was conveyed to Stirling op th^ 

souveraigne, nor this present bearer, I wald have kene emest 
to haif lat you knaw moyr amply of my mynd by wrytt. But 
in respect of the sufficiency of my said freind, I will not be 
long : he hayth hard and seyn moyr nor I can wrytt. I will 
desyir you to gif him credit on my behalf, and that acoidents 
procedinge from the botome of wickednes,.alter not the good 
wills of sic as upon mzpst just raisons and consideratipns hes 
^eliberat to follow furth godly and guid purposes, and thus 
I end, committing you hardy to God ; fron\f Edynb, the xii^ 
of Marche, 1566. Yours maist assure4 to his power." Jame^ 
Stewart. Anderson's MSS. 

*7 Buchanan's Detection, 22. Anderson, i. 38. 

?* Anderson, ii. iii. See Appendix, No, VI, 
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19th of March, ^nd ddivered into hU hands, chap. 
The castle in return was surrendered on the 21st, c-,^ 
and instead of cominittipg BothweH to prison, ^^^^ffj; 
as required by Lennox, the quc^n, in addition to ^^l^^^^i 
every former office, entrusted him with the cus- ^^^2u 
tody of the chief fortress in the kingdom, at a 
time when he was puMcly charged, by her father* 
inJaw, with the murder of her husband, the de- 
ceased king. After such a preparatory step, as 
gave him the command of the city, a»d rendered ^ 
his trial a mockery of justice, a solemn mass and s^ 
dirge were performed in the queen's chapel, for 
the repose of her husband's soul % Then an an- 
swer was returned to Lennox; that she had 24tii. 
prevented his desire of a convention of nobler, 
whom she had sent for to be at Edinburgh the 
approaching week, where the persons named in 
his letter should undergo such trial as is by law 
lippointed ; and if found culpable of the odious 
fact whereof he suspects them, should receive 
such (Condign punishipent. as the crime dc- 
servest She requests Lennox to attend, if [con- 
venient, and give information j but the name of 
BothwcU is not once mentioned ; no suspicion of 
his guilt is intimated j on the contrary, an affected 
disbelief of ^e charge is insinuated ^j and no 

'9 Birrell'$ Diary. Keith, 379. Anderson, i. Pref. 64. 
^ " For indeed (as ye wrait) we esteem ourself party, 
f* gifnvc were resoluUof the auaours.*'' Anderson, i. 49. 
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CHAF. desire is expressed to investigate the evidence 
xj!!^ prcvioudy to the trial, or to discover any proof 
J5(57. whatsoever of the crime. At a council held on 
»capch28. the 28th, by the queen in person, BothweD, in- 
protected, stead of being committed to custody, sat and di« 
^ hi- rected his own trial, in conjunction with the 
A^^ie^ carls of Huntley, Argyle, ftid Caithness, the H- 
shops of Ross and Galloway, Lethington the se- 
cretary, and two subordinate officers of state. As 
the design w^ to hasten forward the trial, before 
the prosecutor had obtained any evidence, or 
could venture to appear, Lennox was cited in 
the beginning of April, to attend and support the 
charge on the i^th : the crime was laid in the in- 
dictment on the 9th, instead of the loth of Fe, 
bruary, and the sole proof offered of Bothwell's 
guilt, was, that it was *^ notourly known 4^hilk 
** he cannot deny ^'.*' From the whole circum- 
stances, and correspondence on the subject, no 
doubt can remain with an impartial mind, that 
Mary, conscious of Bothwell^s guilt, and of the 
suspicions entertained of her own connivance, 
endeavoured to prevent, and afterwards to frus- 
trate the accusation, by precipitating a trial which 
she could not with decency refuse* 
Murray's 5. A privy couucil was held at Dunbar, April 
•ndmoti-rcs 2d, at which it appears that the queen was pre- 
A^u 1 ' sent. Another ^met on the 5th, at Seton, wh^re 

" Anderson, i. 50. ii. 97/ 103. ] 
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tlie second contract of marriage between Mary chap. 
and Bothweil was framed by Huntley, who, ac- ^J^ 
cordiAg to CecU's or Murray's Diary, had obp ^^^' 
tained a procuratory^ or proxy, from his sister 
Lady Bothweil, to commence a suit for a divorce 
from her hu$band4 According to the same 
Piary, Munay, whom we find at Whittingham 
on the 8th, d^ar^ed from Scotland on the 9th j ApiiiMk 
and, at this important juncture, his absence is 
again converted into a proof of his guilt ^^ Ac- 
cording to this hypothesis, hb plans for Both* 
well's acquittal, divorce and marriage with the 
queen, the subsequent insurrections, the expul* 
sion of the one, the captivity of the other, and 
his own reca^ll to the office of regent^ were already 
concerted wj^h Mortop and his associate$, apd h^ 
withdrew, with a sort qf prescience more than hu- 
man, to avoid the suspicion of those events which 
were still contingent, and which it was impossible 
to have foreseen. The conclusion is, when properly 
stated, too ab3urd to be believed; thj^t a popular > 

lead^,the authorof every transaction conducive, or 
subsequent to the king's murder, should abandon 
his party to its own guidance, and instead of retir- 
ing to England, where perhaps he might remotely 
direct his adherents, should withdraw to Frftnce,to 
place himself, at the queen's desire, in the hands 
of her relations and popish friends. But the pre- 

^* Privy CouncU Records* Sec Appjendixi Np* Vllf 
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cHAt, mists theimelves are false The name of Murray 
is found only once in the council records, when his 
attendance was neceawxy to. procure permission to 
quit the kingdom; and there )s no proof whatever 
that he resided at court after thi? murder, much 
less that he obtained a share in the administra^* 
tion with BotbweU^^* Hisi name does not occur, 
as he was njDt present, at the privy coundl for 
Bothwdl^s trial, where Lcdy, who imputes the 
acquittal to Murray's friends, has fcnqgotten to eXf 
plain his own share in that infamous transaction* 
Morton and bk associates, Ruthven and Lindsay, 



*5 On this occasion Tytler adds a few factS;^ on whicb 
his whole system depends, but for which there is no au- 
thority to be found, ** A few days after the murder, Mur* 
TAJ returned to court. There Ke remains for the jifaee 
rff^aro monthi joins in all the councils during tb^ time^ an^ 
is in strict intimacy with the Earl of BothwelL-WUter thi» 
(order for Both well's trial) we find the Earl of Murray 
m courty and assisting in council until the 9th of Aprils tw^o 
days before BothwelPs trial.*' Tytler, ii. 92-8. The privy 
councils, on the 11th and 28th of March, are the cmly two 
of which tJie members names are marlced in the record. 
Murray wa? necSsarily present at the first, when at court to 
obtain licence to quit .The kingdom; but was not present at 
the second, when Bothwell's collusive trial was arranged, 
Buchanan mentions his return, and BothwelPs attempt to 
assassinate hkn, a few dayi after the murder j but there is no 
evidence that he remained in town, ipuch l€iss that he fpUowe^ 
the couK, or attended the queen and Bothwell, during their, 
long, and suspicious residence at Seton. 
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are not once mentioned in the council records, <^Kr. 
nor does it appear that they had returned td 
court, or resumed their seats at the board of 
coundL But the conduct of Murray is suscep- 
tible of a more rational and just explanation than 
it has Jiitherto obtained. The designs observed 
by Lord Robert, his brother, against D^nley'i 
life, could not have escaped his penetration or 
notice when present at their quarrel; and if he 
considered the queen, from her conduct whttk 
apprized of her husband's danger, as accessary to 
the conspiracy, he must have acted precisely as 
he did m retiring from court. When he per- 
ceived the tendency of her affection for Both- 
well, and their approaching marriage, if . he 
consulted his own safety, he would solicit per* 
mission to quit the kingdom^ nor would the 
queen, on account of his opposition to her for- 
mer nuptials, refuse his request. She required 
him however to pass into France, where he re- 
mained tilt almost intercepted as an hostage by 
her friends^. His departure previ6us to Both- 
well's trial, is no proof therefore that he procured 
an acquittal which he was unable to prevent, but 
that he disapproved, and refused to sanction, an 
acquittal procured by the queen's collusion. Be- 
fore this period she must have received on answer 
from Archbishop Beton, her ambassador at Patis. . 

^ Krith, Pref. 9. Budbanau's Hist. 360. GoodalPs MSS. 
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a? Ar. He explains in the most forcible termi, the horror 
and execration which the murder had universally 



Thi^Jcen excited in foreign countries ; announces the pre- 
SmdSIh- vailing opinion of men, that she herself was the 
•*• principal cause^ and that nothing was done ^th* 

out her own consent ; intimates even his own 
suspicions, that since she was preserved by Provi- 
dence, according to her own declaration, to take 
a rigorous vengeance, he must conclude^ unless 
fuch vengeance were actually taken, that it would 
l)e better far, in this world, that she had lost life 
and all ; informs her that the great virtue^ mag« 
nanimity, and prudence with which she was en- 
dued, should be exerted now, to redeem from ob- 
loquy, the reputation which she had already ac- 
quired; and exhorts her to do such justice as 
might attest her innocence for ever to the world, 
' and vindicate her conduct from the sinister in- 
terpretations and reproaches of Europe, which it 
were ow*r odious for him to rehearse ^5. Lennox, 
despairing of justice, had applied to Elizabeth, 
who wrote to Mary in haste on the 8th, to defer 
the trial beyond the 12th of April, at the requc^ 

»5 Kei^h, Pref. 9- The archbishop's former letter, January 
27th, was received on the 11th of February, in fifteen days. 
The present letter, in answer to the queen^s letters of the 
11th and ifeth of February, as it is dated March the 9th, ar- 
rived in all prqjiability before the council on the 28th of that 
month, and certainly before BothweU's trial on the 12th of 
lApril. 
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of the father and the friends of her deceased hus- chap. 
band, who were well assured of a combination 
among the guilty to accomplish by force what 
c6uld never be done by law. She exhorted 
Mary, for the consolation of the innocent, to 
grant their requeft, which, if denied, would sub- 
ject her to the worst suspicions ; and besought 
her earnestly, in a case which touched her so 
nearly, to use such sincerity and prudence, that 
the whole world might pronounce her guiltless 
of a crime so enormous as to blot her, if culpable, 
out of the r^nk of princes, and expose her, not 
without Ireason, to the opprobrium of the vulgar ; 
" thaa which I would wish you an honourable 
" sepulchre, much rather than a contaminated 
" life : And since you may sec that I treat you as 
*^ my daughter, which you have often desired, 
^* may God incline you to do what may redound 
" most to your own honour, and the consolation 
^^ of your friends ^^/* When deterred from ap- 

^ Robertson, ii. 437. We cannot suppose that Elizabeth 
yronld write in haste, on Tuesday the 8th, to prevent the trial 
on Saturday the 12th, if the letter coCld not arrive in suffi- 
cient time oft the fifth day. Melvil, on the birth of James, 
,left Edinburgh at noon, reached Berwick that night, and 
arrived on the fourth day at London, in sufficient time for 
Cecil to communicate the intelligence personally to Eliza* 
beth, at Greenwich, that same night. Melvil, 69. Middle- 
more, travelling more at leisure, left Londdk on Wednesday 
at four in the afternoon, and arrived at Carlisle, where Mary 
was, at th^ same hour on Saturday. Anderson, iv. S0« 
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CHAP pearing, alone and vnsupported, against a potent 
adversary who commanded the court, the town, 
and the castle, Lennox himself, in a letter from 
Stirling, April ii, conjured her ?igain, as she 
regarded heV own honour and the justice of the 
cause, to banish from her presence and to commit 
to sure custody, the persons named in his former 
letter ; required her to adjourn the trial that he 
might have time sufficient to convene his friends, 
and to search for evidence; admonished the queen, 
that the suspected persons " being still at liberty, 
*' great at court, and about her majesties person," 
■Unless the^ay were deferred, no just trial could 
be taken ; and finally, demanded a warrant to 
apprehend those who were present at the mur- 
der ^^ It is in vain to allege that there was no 
time to adjourn the trial ; or that the queen wa? 
not accessary to Bothwell's acquittal. In oppo- 
sition to the urgent remonftrances of Beton, 
Elizabeth and Lennox, not to spare the mur- 
derers,- nor by a collusive acquittal to connive at 
their escape ; she acted in evident concert with 
Bothwell, when accused of the murder ; admit- 
ted the man, whom she must have herself sus- 
pected, to her confidence and councils, and iil- 
vested him, previously to his trial, with the most 
exotbitant power. In every measure preparatory 
Co his acquittal, she was guided by his influence ; 



Grants a 
collusive 
Uiai, 



*7 Anderson, i. 5f . 
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even her promise to Lennox in her list evasive chap. 
letter was violated; and Bothwell's trial, instead JJJ^ 
of being reserved for a convention of the nobles, ^^^'^' 
was hurried on, by a privy council at which he 
assisted, in her presence, before the parliament 
met in the approaching week. 

6. The trial took place on Saturday April 12th, Morton's 
andBothwell, who had returned on Thursday, the truux- 
with the queen from Seton, appeared with ariped^^riuj. 
retainers, and a band of hired soldiers, who pa- 
raded the streets with their enfigns displayed*^. 
Tire fact;is now universally believed, that Morton 
conducted the whole trial, and appeared at the bar 
with Bothwell; but an examination of this cir- ^ 
camstance only serves to illustrate the progress 
of historical falsehood. In the instructions from 
the lords and abbots of Mary*s j)arty, her com- 
missioners in England are directed to plead, in 
answer to the marijfige, " that most part* of the 
** nobility, and principally of the usurpers, Morton^ 
** Sempkj and Linckay^ gave their consent to the 
** Earl Bothwell, and to remove all suspicion, had 
*^ declared him innocent by a public assize, ratified 
" in parliament by the three estates.** But the 
queen herself, in her instructions to her commis- 
sioners, arid in their reply to Murray, during the 
conferences at X^^rk, maintains only, that Both- 
well had received his acquittal from an assize of 

»s Anderson, ii. 157. Keith, 405. 
Vol. I. F 
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CHAF. his peers, confirmed in parliament by the nobiirtf 
present, her opponents and others ; and her an- 
swer to the accusation at Westminster, that she 
prevented the investigation and punishment of 
the murder to which she was accessary, tefers to 
her former fcply at York '9* An>idst the artful 
fictions with which the simple fact of the bond 
is invested, ho intimation was then given of 
Morton's activity, or even presence at the trial, oy 
of the concern of his associates in the acqpuiittal of 
Bothwell. Two years afterward?, in a pamphlet 
published under a fictitious name,Lesly r^rts to 
the former instructions of the lords and abbots, 
and asserts explicitly what he was afraid eVen to 
hint obscurdy when confronted at the conference 
with Morton and Lindsay ; " that Morton, Sefm- 
** pie, Lindsay, an3 their adherents, especially 
" procured, and with all diligence laboured his 
" purgation and acquittal, which the three estates 
" confirmed afterwards by act of parliaments^/* 

• 
^ Goodali, ii. 163. 207-85. 342*6L 
/ 3io Anderson, i. 26. That BothwelP's acqmttal was rati-. 
, fied by the estates in parliament, is a gross fiction, which may 
enable us to estimate the credit due to the instructions and 
l»esly'« defence, to which Mary's apologists perpetu»Hy appeal. 
The lords and abbots of her party were conscious to a ma^, 
that his acquittal was neither ratified nor introduced in parlia- 
xnent; but in representing the midnight bond, to be explained 
in the next paragraph, as a legislative act of the estates in par- 
liament, they subscribe to a conscious falsehood, dictated by 
Lesly, because it was convenient for their party to do so. 
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An additional fact ^ unknown to Lesly in Scotland, chap. 
was brought forward in France (1572) by the ' 
anonytnous author of V Innocence de MarJe^ 
that Morton accompanied Bothwell before the 
judges. Blackwood scrupled not to Ihtimate, in 

(1587) that Morton himself was one of Bothwcll's 
judges; and in Mhria Innocens^ published abroad 

(1588) under a fictitious name. Turner, a Scot-" 
tish priest and professor at* Ingoktadt, affirms 
without hesitation, that Morton actually pleaded 
the cause 'of Bothwell i^ This last assertion is. 



This circumstance explains sufficiently Argyle^s and Rothes*^ 
attestation jf Lesly^s interpretation of the Raid of Beith, 
juvdthe protestation concerning the conference at Qraigmiller* 
which Argyle and Huntley were desired to sign. When 
such a direct and wilful falsehood is asserted uniformly by 
a whole party, no reliance can be placed on a single fact in 
their instructions or protestations; much less on Lesly's 
veracity, who perseveres in the fiction, but forgets, in the 
accusation of Morton, Semple and Lindsay, his own share 
in the privy council that directed the acquittal of Bothwell. 
In fact, the accusation of Morton and his associates must be 
Vejected, when combined with such a wilful perversion of 
truth. - ' 

3' Jebb, i. 403-63. li. 216. ' That Murray's mother, the 
Lady Lochleven, to whose care Mary was committed in 
Lochleven Castle, pretended to have beenmarried to James V.^ 
depends entirely on the same authorities, and is obviously 
framed to insinuate Murray's secret designs on the crown. 
Jebb, i. 404-65. As a confirmation of the fact Turner 
•adds, that Murray's mother dreamt at his birth, that she was 
delivered of a serpent and a lion that fought togedier, and 

F2 
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CHAP, with some modifications, preferred by Camdeir, 
that Bothwefl^s cause was sustained or conducted 



by Morton} and the fictions of an anonymous 
French writer, and* a Scottish refugee, are ea- 
gerly snaitcfied at by soodern apologists^ as his- 
Bothweii forical facts3\ But the reai authors of Both- 
bytiief well's acquittal are easily ascArtained. Argyle^ 
fiends! justice generad, and Caithness^ chancellor, ot 
foreman of the jtirfi afeit, with Bbthwell, Ledy, 
and Lethington, in the privy council that ap« 
pointed the trial. That Pitcairn, coiffmendator 
of Dui][ifermline, Lord Lindsay, MacgUl, and Bal^ 
Heaves, sat za asses^Ws to the justice general, ia> 
another convenient assertion, for which there i» 
no proof 5^. Three of the jury, Herreis, Boyd, 

aad altboagh the aerpent prevailed at first, the' lion at last 
Iras victoripus* Froin this dream he terms Murray a ser- 
pent; and Blackwood (id. ii. 196.) mfers, that the lion was 
Scotland, whom he oppressed for a time. 

32 Mortonio caosam ejus tustinente. Camdett. 117* Keitk» 
S76* Tytler, iu lOL Stuart, i. 207. Whitaker, i! S02. 
Thk la^ ^nritet creates some additional facts by inference^ 
that it was Morton who inirodnccd the flaw into the Indict- 
ment^ and provided the armed men to lictend Bothwell and 
liimself tp the place of trial, &c« Ibid. 

33 K^th, 375. A fact unknown to tesly and to eveiy 
writer, till advanced without authority by Keith, should 
have excited the suspicion of those later authors quoted in the 
preceding note, who transcribe the assertion without inquire 
ing into its truth. Assessors ave mentioned^ but their namfes 
are not inserted in Bothw^U's trial, to the authenticated 
copy oP which, in the Paper-office, Keith had iio more ac' 
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and Gordon of LochinTar, were selected sn chap. 
Mary's commissioners in England ; Rothes, Ca&- 



lilis, Ross and others, subscribed the bonds for ^^' 
her release, or defence on her Escape from LocL* 
leven ; and of the fifteen jurors, Semjde alone 
adhered afterwards to Murray 34^ The trial was The trial 



conduote^ 



ipess tkan mysdf* Bat Keith's audtcrity iti^sily dfscovere4 
Blackwood inform« usthat Morton, '^ftUfaction de Mourraj^ 
qoi depvis ont ponrsmTj ^ ma]est6 de cet ac&e detestable, 
font covpmis k I'lnstraction & jagement de soa proc^^'' 
^hich he explains on the margin^ f* Morton e( Monrray se$ 
jages.'' Jebby ii. 216^ From diis hint> that the judges were 
ef Murray^s fIbtAn, who afterwards accused Mary of tlie 
irrhne, Keith supplied the ^nission of 4e assesors namei^ 
itom the list of the commisfiioners and assistants, her acp 
cusers in England. He Icnew that nekher Murray, Mortom 
nor LethingtOfn, nor the bishop of Orkney, nor Buchanaiu 
nor the Laird of Lochleren, sat on Both^ell's trial ; and 
concluded by a coavenient inference, that the rematning com* 
mijsioners, Lindsey, Pitcaim, Balneaves and Macgill, tW9 
lords of session, were the judges or assessors, to whom Biacki* 
wood alludes. But be durst not quote Blackwood's author 
rity for such an assertion. 

3+ Lord John Hamlkon^ commendator of Aberbrothidr, 
signed the' bond at Dunbarton for the queen's release (Keith, 
436.)) and g{ the remaining jurymen, the master of Forbes 
does not afterwards appear: the Lairds of Langton, CambuS" 
' kenneth and Bambugle, ^igaied the bond fot 8up(x)fti|ig the 
Icing's authority ( Ander€on, ii. 281^ j; but on the quasn's eft- 
£ape from Loehlevien, they hastesaed with Ogilvie of Boyne, 
the last juryman, to subscribe the bond for her defenee« 
Keith, 475. Lord Caithness' ^dest son was married to 
p^thwell's sister, and Seton, Sinclair, and Huntley, were 

F3 
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CHAP, directed or conducted therefore by Argyle, and 
Caithness, Lesly and his coadjutors at the con- 
ferences in England; nor is a vague imputation 
publishisd by Lesly two years afterwards, under 
a fictitious name, sufficient to transfer the acquit- 
tal of Bothwell, from himself and his coadjutors, 

connected with the family by former intermarriages. Dou« 
glas's Peerage. 

On comparing the two bonds in Anderson and Keith, it 
appears that many, in compliance with the ruling party, 
signed the bond in 1567, who subscribed afterwards, the 
bond in 1568, for the queen's defence. Among others, 
Michael -Lord Carlisle, signs the former, <^i#i the Notary's 
hand at the pen ;" whereas the latter is signed, according to 
Douglas's Peerage, by Jambs Lord Carlisle his elder brother, 
to whom he had not succeeded then. This circumstance has 
furnished Whitaker with a notable detection, that the signa- 
tures to the boqd foiCthe king's support are mostly forged- 
He knew not what little reliance can be placed on Douglas's " 
and George Crawford's Peerages, whose genealogies are 
supported by proofs and MSS. that are often fictitious. The 
bond for the queen's defence,, to a copy of which, in the ad- 
vocate's library, Douglas refers, is mefely signed Carleit, 
which Douglas mistook for James's, instead of Michael's 
signature, from a blunder in Crawford's Peerage, who quotes 
a charter to Michael, the brdther aVid heir of James, ii> 1529, 
which, on searching the records, has no existence. Such is 
the oijly proof of the existence of James, the elder brother 
of Michapl Lord Carlyle ; and on such visionary authorities 
do those writers accuse the most public instruments and re- 
cords of forgery. Whitaker, iii, 5S» 579. See a papei^by Lord 
Hailes in the Edinburgh JMagazine for NovemW> 1787» 
p, 359. 
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to Morton and his friends^ The crown * lawyers chap. 
difdaimed, in effect, all share in the prosecution, > ^' ,^ 
except their concurrence. No evidence whatso- ^^^''• 
ever was produced. On the contrary^ Lennox 
was cited as private accuser, tcJ support the charge, 
when Cunningham, a young man of his house- 
hold, appearing Unexpectedly, excused his ab- 
sence t3i his friends could be collected to protect 
kis person ; required the trial to be adjourned to 
procure support against the greatness of his ad- 
versary, and protested for an assize of wilfid 
error if the murderers sliould be absolved. The 
demand was overruled, and the jury acquitted 
Bothwell of all share in the murder ; but their 
foreman was instructed to protest, in opposition 
to Gunni«gham, that as no evidence was produced- 
to justify a different verdict, they were not liable 
for wilful error 35, From these 'circumstances it.»ndBoth. 

, well acquit- 

appears, that the trial was directed by Bothwettted by th« 

\ , queen's 

himself, and that his acquittal was managed and friends, 
pronounced by jhe friends of the queen. But whtf- ^ 

J ther conducted by Morton or not, it is also evi- . 
dent, that from a collusive trial, directed by Both- 
well, with an armed force to suporess the evi- 
dence, and prevent the appearance of the accuser,^ 
the queen could never have conceived that he was 
icnocent, when, in the opinion of the whole na- 
t-ion, tes well as of impartial posterity, the cirr 

35 Anderson, ii. 107» 
F4 
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CHAP; cumfitancc? of his acquittal, served only to cstab- 
li^ the reality of his guUt. The plain, and 



ii>67. xhc only sound conclusion is, that in consequence 
of the reipojqstrances from France and England, 
Mary sought in the •trial for sudi a decent pre- 
text to her friends abroad, rather than to her 
^ulDJects at home, as might justify, her intended 
niarriag^ with Both well : that he was accused in- 
decsd by public report, but acquitted by a judicial 
sentence of all concern ipi the murder of her 
la^e husband. 
rariiament, 7. Thc acquittsJ was no sooner pronounced, 
^ ' ^an Bothwell posted up a public chalL^eige, offer** 
ing as a vindication of his innocence, to. fight hand 
to hand, with any person of good reputation, who 
^ould dare to maintain that he was guilty of the 
murder; but the challenge occasioned another 
placard, in which the charge was renewed. As if 
his innocence, however, were now incontestible, 
he. was appointed on Monday, the second day af-i 
t«r his, trials to carry the crowir and sceptre, 4 
mark of distinguished favour, at the opening of 
parliament. The commissioifers for its opening, 
and the lords of articles were selected from the 
queen^s frienos ; and if Morton's name appears in 
tjhe articles, we at the same time disicover the ab- 
bots of Kiliym^ning and Aberbrothick, Lesly an^ 
{lerreis, 3othwjdl and Argyle. There was no in- 
vestigation attempted, nor the least notice taken 
of the king's murder ; but a severe act was passed 



II. 
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against the placards, that whosoever first ifiaco- ch af. 
vered and neglected to suppress them, should suf« 
fer the same capital or arbitrary punishment with 
the authors themselves ^^ The surrender of Edin* 
^urgh-castle, the custody of which the estates had 
formerly conferred o» Mar, was confirmed in par- 
liament ; and as some kind of retribution to Both-* 
well for his past services^ dangers, and lo^es, 
which are highly magnified, ibe grants and offices 
.which he derived from the queen, were approved 
^nd ratified in l\^ most ample terms. Murray's 
earldom was also ratified, according to Mary^s 
promise before his departure ; and among others, 
five of the jurors who acquitted Bothwell, obtain- 
ed confirmations of their respective grants from 
the crown ^\ But an act intended to conciliate 
the protestant interest and support, demonstrates 
the transcendent influence of a man who, could 
procure for the reformed religion, that legal con* 
^rmation tq which Mary hitherto had refused 

5^ Taken literally by Balfour, or some civili^tii, from thct 
edict of Valentinian and Valens De Famous LihellU. C. ix. t. 36t 

37 Anderson, i. 113-17. ii. 157. Keith, 378. Crawford's MS. 
Robertson, ii. 327. Crawford, Rothes, Caithness, Herreis, 
Semple, Ogilvie of Boyne, obtained ratifications. Records 
of Parliament. On the 17th of April, the earl of Caithnesi 
obtained from Mary, by Bothwell's means, an hereditary 
grant of the office of justiciary, with power of life and death, 
over Caithness and Sutherland, as the reward of his condem 
in, the murder ©f.Damley. Sir Robert Gordon of Gordox^. 
ftones Hist, of the Sutherland -Fstmilyy^MS. 
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CHAP, her assent 3^ The attainder of Huntley, and of 
•|_,-/-,^^ his friends, was at last reversed^ But as Huntley 
Huntley re^ ^^d already consented to BothwelPs divorce from 
**^^' his sister, and marriage with the queen, the in- 
fierence, that such consent was the consideration 
for which he was restored ^o his paternal estate 
and, honours, can admit of no dispute. The 
queen's intended marriage with Bothwell had 
been early reported through both kingdoms ;.and 
Lord Herreis, it is said, had repaired to court, 
well accompaniedfor his own pr^ervation5and had 
conjured the queen not to listen to a dishonour- 
able alliance, equally dangerous to her own fame 
V and to the safety of he?: son. It appears, how- 
ever, that this nobleman was afterwards gained, 
by an extensive grant, to promote the trial, the 
acquittal, and the marriage ; but Melvil had com- 
municated a letteF from England, to diss\iadc the 
queen from a disgraceful marriage with the re- 
puted murderer of her f<)rmer husband ; all which 
she imparted instantly to Bothwell, from whose 
sanguinary fury^ Melvil was only preserved by 
flight 39. ,The confirmation of Bothwell's acquittal 

' 38 Se^Xord Hailes^ Remarks on the History of Scotland, 
i55 ; and Robprtf on,- i. 4*25, note. 

• 39 Melvil, 78. LordHerreis'slands, ofTen-eigles, hadbeen 
converted, in the late parliament, from ward and relief, into a 
Ijlanch tenure, the importance of which, will be understood 
by .tho^e the least conversant in the lavs of Scotland. Rc-» 
cords of Parliament, MS. 
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and innocence, and the consent of the estates to chap. 
his marriage with the queen, which it was diflSl* Jl^ 
cult, though desirable, to procure in parliament, ^^^^' 
were accomplished by stratagem. When the par- 
liament rose on Saturday, the nobility were in- Aprfi 19. 
yited to sup \yith Bothwell, and at a late hour of 
intemperate festivity, the marriage ^as proposed 
by himself, and supported by such persons as 
were privy to the design. The assent and signa* 
tures of the nobility present, were demanded to a 
bond attesting his innocence of the king*s murder, ' 
recommending him as a suitable htisband to- the 
queen, and engaging to support the marriage, if 
acceptable to her, with their united forces, their 
fortunes and their lives. We are told that the 
tavern was filled and surrounded with armed 
xntn } and that the queen's permission, upon be- 
ing required, was produced as a warrant to sign 
the bond, which, on every^ypothesis, must have 
been procured from the nobility, on some as- 
surance they hac^received, or some persuasion 
which they en^t^rtained, of her previous assent. 
The example :of Huntley, the chancellor, was fol- 
lowed by Argyle, Caithness, Rothes, Morton, Cas- 
siles, Boyd and Herreis, by the popish and pro* 
testant lords present, who indiscriminately sub- 
scribed. The bond was signed and attested on the 
next day by eight prelates, among whom were 
Hamilton the primate, and the bishop of Ross 4^; 

40 Anderson, i. 177.* Kdth, 382. Goodall, 11. Ui. Two 
(:opies of the bond are preserved j tlie one communicated by 
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CHAP, and it appears, that at this period an answer to 
u^ the former letter from EHzabeth, before the trial, 
*^^^* was returned by Mary; ** that Bothwell was 

Reid, Buchanan^s amanuensis* privately to Cecil, " with tht 
names of such of the nobility "who subscribe the bond) as he 
might remembejL;" the other in tJie Scotch College at Paris, 
a copy attested by Sir James Balfour, from the original in his 
custody, and transmitted to Mary, in 1580-1 • As Murlf'ayy 
the first in Reid's list, had left the country ten days before 
the bond, Keith and Anderson justly observe, that Reid's 
. memory might have been equally inaccuxate in other najnes. 
Whitaker, who prefers his list from memory, to Balfour's 
attested copy from the original, supposes that Murray signed 
the bond as an example to his adherents, before he left th^ 
country ; but that bis name was afterwards suppressed by 
Balfour. Whitaker, ii. 357- That Mftrray did not subscribe 
the bond, is certain from the silence of Mar]| and hex* com- 
missioners, Lesly, Boyd and Herreis, at York and Westmin- 
ster, who must have observed, and remembered his name, ac 
the first signature, when- the bond'was shewn to her, or when 
they subscribed it themselv^. Tpn years after Murray's death, 
Balfour, previous to Morton's execution, could have no in- 
ducement to suppress, but to insert kk name in transmitting 
a copy of the bond to Mary. In Balfour's copy, the sub- 
scribers are, the archbishop of St. Andrews, the bishops of 
Aberdeen, Galloway, Dumblane, Brechin, Ross, Orkney, 
^nd the Isles, who, with the bishop of Dunkeld, were the 
pnly prelates present in parliament ; the earls of Huntley, 
\^rgyle, Morton, Cassillis, Sutherland, Errol, Crawford, 
Caithness, Rothes; the lords Boyd, Glammis, Ruthven, Sem- 
ple, Herreis, Ogilvie, and Fleming, all of whom are marked 
as present in the rolls of parliament. Reid's list from me- 
fnory, omits the bishops, and Errol, Crawford, Glammi$, 
Rutliven, and Fleming, and adds, Gl^caim, Seton, Sinclair, 
Oliphant, Ross, Carlyle, Hume, Innermeith, none of whom 
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** acquitted by the laws and the sensament of par- chap, 
•* liament^ and had farther offered to assert his 
" innocence by single combat, as a nobleman 
" ought 4^'* From the reports circulated in both 

^ere present in parliament but Ross and Seton. Balfour's 
copy is also dated the SOth, instead of the 19thy as the bond 
Was signod at midnight, after supper j and, as a farther con- 
firmation, we learn from Buchanan, that the subscriptioti of 
the bishops, was obtained on Sunday^ when the date was pro- 
bably added to the bond. . - 

^* Anderson, i. 100. The letter is preserveci otily in ker in* 
structions to Melvil ; but its date must be f scertained^ " It i$ 
trew, <hat scho wrate to us, and we send her answer agane^ 
the copy quharoff we have deliveritt you heirwith. — In effect 
it is this, that seing he wes acquite be oure lawes, and be 
iensament' of parlement, and had further offerit him reddie 
to do all thing f or triall of his innocency, that onynobillman 
in honour aucht, we thocht the former calumpny and accusa- 

tioon - and that we mycht weil aneuch tak him to 

husband^'' Anderson, i. 106. This last clause is evidently no 
part of the letter, Hbt the queen's conclu|jlon to Melvil, that 
she mi^t weil eneuch tak him to husband ; 1. because she 
instructs Melvil to excuse the sudden consummation of her 
Carriage, *» no% makand her deirest sister advertisement, nor 
aikatid her advyss and coonsall tharein ;" a proof that the 
letter was not written then : 2. because we .cannot suppose 
that Elizabeth's messenger was dismissed without an answer* 
much less that the answer to her letter of the 8th of April, 
was delayed till the 15th of May. As it was certainly not 
written at Stirling or Dunbar, the acquittal of Bothwell by 
the laws and sensament of parliament, fixes its date indisput- 
ably on Sunday, April 20th, when the bond, signed by the 
mobility and bishops, could be urged as a confirmation of his 
acquittal in parliament, but be^re it could be mentioned as 
the consent and request of the estates for his marriage with 
the queeQ4 
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CHAP, kingdoms, and from the distinguished honours* 
^^p^;^ conferred on BothweD, the marriage was certainly 
'^^f' not unlooked for ; and the assent of Huntley to 
the bond, was sufficient of itself to assure the nO' 
bility of his previous acquiescence in the divorce 
of his sister. But without the queen's approba- 
tion and authority, such an obligation could never 
have been obtained from men of the most oppo* 
site parties, some of whom were afterwards her 
nntost, faithful adherents, and others again her 
most jriolent opponents. She could not be igno- 
rant that the proper business of parliament was 
. the investigation of the king's murder, which 
however had not been once mentioned ; but, on 
the contrary, that the act against placards was 
purposely framed to suppress all evidence whatso- 
ever against the perpetrator of the crime. She 
must have perceived, that the acts were calculated 
to aggrandize the only person of eminence sus- 
pected of the murder ; and it is impossible to 
ascribe to Morton, or to Murray's adherents, a , 
bond subscribed by her friends, the popish nobi- 
lity and the bishops, whose interest would have 
led them to oppose a marriage with a protestant 
lord. An engagement framed at table, in a public 
tavern, had it been even transacted without her 
concurrence, could not have escaped her observar 
tion on the next day : the report must have 
spread through the city, more especially upon 
Sunday j and Herreisf Boyd, and Lesly in parti- 
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tvhTj mtiist have. informed their mistress of the cMap, 
whole transaction. But her answer to Elizabeth, ,,J1X> 
*^ that Both well was acquitted by the laws, and i^^^- 
"the sensament of parliament/* affords a con* 
vincing proof of her knowledge of the bond, the 
only substitute obtained for the sense of parlia- 
ment ; and as the distinguished favour, command, 
and influence with which Bothwell was invested, 
had already sufficiently indicated the man of her 
choice, we must conclude, that an obligation from 
the nobility and popish bishops, to support his 
marriage, could not have been obtained without 
her approbation and previous consent. 

8. The queen went to Stirling next day, Jo visit Joiimey to 
her son: on Wednesday she returned to Linlith- Apru 2V 
gow; and fr«m these two places her four last let- 
ters to Bothwell were written. On the same day 
that she returned from Stirling, Bothwell, who had 
remained behind, to collect his retainers, left 
Edinburgh under the pretext of an expedition to 
Liddesdale, and advanced to Mat ton with a thou- 
sand horse. It were difficult to conceive that 1^^ 
could remain ajl night, accompanied by such a 
numerous party, within eight miles of LinKthgow, 
unknown to the queen, whose suspicions his re- 
cent conduct was sufficient to excite ; but every 
circumstance conspires to demonstrate, that She 
was conscious of his designs. He met her on 
Thursday morning at Cramond-bridge "^'j and 

♦* As each inch of ground is disputed in this controversy, it 
is necessary to ascertain the precise place where the .queen 
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CHAP, while his attendants secured Huntley, Mdvil, and 

y,J!^ Lcthingtcni, he seized her bridle, and conducted 

Bothwejr* ^^^ without the least opposition to Dunbar. Such 

thir^ueeU ^^ outrage, as we may conclude, from her general 

person, dbaractcr, and from her conduct at the assassination 

of Rizio, must, if real, have excited her loudest in* 

dignation ; but Melvil was assured by one of Both- 

was seized. It is fixed by Buchanan, ad Almonu ponSem^ by 
Birfell's Diary, at the' bridge of Craumondj by Melvil, who 
was present, ** on her back^oming between Linlithgow and 
Edinburgh,'' and by a remission to some of BothwelPs at* 
tendants, prodttofii raptus S. D. N. Regsns ipsa profieUtenti 
iter sttum a burgo de LinRthgoWt ad burgnm de Edinburghf 
' 10 May, 1567. Privy Seal Record B. 36, f. 97. Keith, (382) 
and Whitaker, however, have transferred the place from the 
Almond to the Avon, west of Liiiithgow, and the latter 
creates a village at Almond-house (built by ftord Almond), 
to give its name to Linlithgow-bridge. When admonished 
in -the Monthly 'Review, that the bridge was at Cra- 
mond, and that Halton was Hatton on a branch of the same 
river, he converts Halton^ by some ridiculous etymologies 
concerning Pengualton, into Walton, a farm-h"ouse two miles 
north-east of Linlithgo#; that Bothv/ell remaining all night 
• at Walton, might surprise the queen, without her connivance^ 
on the same day that she returned from Stirling, at Linlith- 
gow-bridge, before she entered the town. Whitaker, iii. 408- 
26. The object of all this artifice is to discredit l^urray's 
Diary, and the second series of letter's, of which the last is from 
Linlithgow. But if ignorant that the Duke of Lauderdale'^ 
brother, who married the descendant and heiress of Lauder, 
then laird of Hatton, was uniformly styled Lord Halton, iw 
every record of the last century, while a lord of session, Whit-' 
aker should have known, from Keith*s Catalogue of Scottish 
Bishops, that Hatton and Halton are the same place. 
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Welles officers, that nothing had bten done with- chai». 
but her own consent, Birrell's Diary informs us that kJL^ 
*^ at thcbridge of Craumont , the Eari of Bothwdl, i^^^. 
^ being Well accompanied, raveshitt the queen, 
** aad 90 took her that same night to the CasteU 
*^ ofDunbar, not against her awen will/' Craw^ 
ford's MS. is still more explicit, " Then Both- 
*' well thinking thair was na contraversie againis 
" him in Scotland, conveinit the number of 
*^ aticht hundrcche horsemen, and as the queen 
** was cumand from the castell of Strivelitig, to 
*^ hdxc returned to Edinburgh, he met her in 
*^ the way I Andcontroyit hirper force as appeirit 
** to the castell of Dunbar, to the end he might 
*^ enjoy hir as his lawful spous* And in the mean 
*' tyme causit divorcement to be led, and separ?^- 
** tion proceed hetwix him and his awen mariet 
*' Uwful wyfe, the Lady Jean Gordoun, than 
*' sister to George Earl of Huntlie. The friendly 
*' liufe was to hieghHe contr^ctit betwi^: thift 
** great princes toward her , enorme subject, that 
*' thair was na end thairof j for it was cou- 
*' stantly esteemit of all man that either of them 
*' loued uther carnally : sa that shoe sufferit hir- 
" self patiently to be led quhair the lovar list. 
*' And aU the way nather made obstacle, impe* 
** diment, clamour, nor resistance, as in sic acci- 
** *dents used to be, or that shoe might have done 
*' be hir princely auctoritie, being accompany t 
t' with the noble Earl of Huntlie, and secretar 
Vol. I. G 
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" Maitland of Lethingtoun «/» If displeasedf, 
she must have expressed some resentment at least, 
to Lethington ; and Melvil, whom she had em- 
ployed to raise the citizens on the murder of Rizio, 
must, upon his release itext day, have received 
somfe intimation to solicit aid for her relief* But 
it appears that she had already visited JDunbar on 
the ad, and one obgect of the seizure was sooA 
' explained, the vindication of her precipitate mar- 
aud divorce riage to foreign courts. The first precept of /^r- 
w?fe,^^ /w/»^ in Bothwell*s divorce, was granted on Satur- 
Apni 26. ^^y^ ^i^g seconH day after the seizure, by the com- 
missaries of Edinburgh, on the procuratory for- 
merly obtained from his wif^, in whose name the 
divorce was instituted, ajid according to the forms 
of the commissary court, the precept is merely 
a warrant for the citation of witnesses, for which 
the application must have been made that day, oil 
a summons issued undoubtedly before the sei- 
April 27. zure44. Ncxt day the consistorial jurisdiction, 

*3 « Because Charles," says Whitaker, in answer to this quo*' 
tation by Robertson, ** did not engage in a personal contest 
with his executioners on tlie scaffold, he must be concluded to 
have been accessary to his own death,** iH. 1121 458. Per- 
hap^ the same dignified reason prevented "Mary from resisting 
the actual commission of the pretended rape. 

-♦4 The fonn then in the commissary court, was to summom 

the defendant against a day prefixed, and on the first term, or 

, - diet of compearance^ whether he appeared or not, the judge ap« 

pointed a second term, and granted a precept, if necessary^ 

. for the citation of witnesses. The summons of divorce must 
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to which the archbishdp of St. Andrew's had chap. 
been restdred by her signature, after the baptism, v,^.^ 
Was ilfcert^d for the first time, by a commission "^^• 
Which he granted to determine a procesis already 
toxfimenced by Bothwell against his wife, to annul 
their marriage, as contracted within th^ prohibited 
degrees of blood^s. The two suits were instituted 
therefore, before the sei^ufc^, in different courts, 
to satisfy the prbtestatits as well as papists, 
that the queen^s marriage with Bothwell was 
strictly legal. In the pi'dtestant, dir commissary 
court, the first appearance of counsel was on 
Tuesday the 29th, when some witnesisds wei*e ex- April 29. 
kmined; the second dn Thursday, May i, and May 1. 
a divorce fo^ Bothwell's adultery with his wife's 
Jnaid Was pronounced on Saturday the 3d, within 
eight days after thi litigation • had commenced* « 

A privy council had been held- at Duiibar, April 
29, and the queen's order for provisions to the 
household, superseding a former injunction at 
Seton as inexpedient, refUtfes th6 idea of any per* 

Have been raised Before Satiirday, die Atst i^rm bt Jtet of 
frnpeaipance^ when the pretet>t Ivas issued ; and it is^xtremelf 
probable, that a blank summons, according to the practice 
then, was raised so early as the 5th of Aprilt Sir Jame;{ Bal'« 
four's ^rlctics, 656.7- 

^5 Rdbtitson, li. 438; Murray^u Diary, Appendix. From 
Anderson*s M8. copy of Bothwell'^ divorce, it appears thic 
the commission was granted hy^ not /«, the archbishop, 9Att^ ^ 
roneously printed In Robertson's Appendizi 

a a 
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jon^l constraint 4^, " They had scarcdy remalmt/' 
according to Crawford's MS, " be the spade of ten 
i^^7. cc ^yg ij^ ^i^Q castcU of Dunbar, und na great dis* 
^* tance being btftwix the qucein^s chakner and 
" Bothwellis, quhan they thoiicht it expedient to 
♦* CHm to Edinburgh-castdlj and be the way to 
" shaw hirsdf to tlie pec^lp, that Bothwell was 
" ready to put hir to fibeartie agaihe^ according 
^' to the dewtie of an obedient subiectir Bot at 
" the streit entry of the town, that leads to the 
^^ casteU, be maid semblance to lead hir brydle^ 
'^ and sensibell people interpret the same as 
^^ though he convoyit hir majestie as his captive 
^ to a castle quherin a substitute of his was, callit 
** Sir James Balfour.*' They returned to Edin- 
Rptiirns burgh on Saturday the 3d, the day that sentence 
quUrtto of divorce was proQOunced by the commissaries* 
May a^^*'' On «;he same day the archbishop's commission, was 
presented by BothwelPs procurator to two of the 
commissioners, aB4 the second precept of fartijing^, 
for the citation of the party and witnesses, was 
issued by a consistorial court erected for the ex-» 
press purpose of pronouncing the divorce^ 0» 
Monday and Tuesday, the 5th and6th^the same 
t:oun5el appeared as in the protestant court, and! 
the marriage was ^BuHed on the 7th, as con-' 
tracted without a dispensation, within the prohi-' 
bited degrees of blood "^K When a divorce £1^ 

^ ^-T .... ; 46 See Appendix, No. VIIL 
*7 R:ob«rte0ii,ii.'4'38. 
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Multery was commenced, by Lady Bothwell, a chap. 
papist, beforp a protestant court, and another for > ' ^ 
consanguinity, by Bothwell, a protestant, before a ^'^^' 
popish tribunal created for the occasion, nothing 
c:an be mo^e absurd thaii to maintain that there 
was no collusion between them, because the wife 
could have no interest to conspire against her- 
self ^^^ After the king^s murder, she must have 
known and felt that her life wotdd be no obstacle 
to the (jueen^s marriage if she were to refuse her 
consent and proxy to institute a divorce in her 
own name. But the Hamiltons had no connexion, 
like Huntley, vtdth Bothwell, with whom the 
archbishop at least had no interest to co-operate. 
The bond for BothwelFs marriage had been 
Wgned by the prelate himself, ^md his suffragans, 
. as he conceived with the queen's approbation. Had 
he believed, however, that the succeeding seizure 
of her person was real^ or rather had he not un- 
derstood, and actually knowp the fact, that it was ' 
altogether fictitious, he never \vould have issued 
as the first act of his revived jurisdiction, ^ com- 
inission to determine JSothwelFs divorce <Juring 

*• WTiitafcer, iii. 350l " It appearelh," sayi Calderwogd, 
^* that this process was }ed before the . parliament time, and • , 

that she "sya^ moved to pursue for divorcement, not pnly f(^ 
fear of her life, but also, as the manuscript which I have seen 
' relateth, that the restitution of her brother to his father's 
lands at the parliament might not be hindered.*' Calderw^* 
ii. 43. MS, ^ • "* . , 

CJ3 



1367. 
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CHAP, the suspension of justice, for the avowied pur- 
■ ^ * pose of his marriige with the queen. ,When the 
bond for Bothwell*s tnarriage with Mary was sub- 
scribed by the nobility, the divorce from his wife 
was sufficiently understood ; and the archbishop . 
who had signed the one, as he believed, with the 
queen's approbation, must have issued his com* 
mission for the other, three days after the seizure, 
with her express consent. The revival of his 
jurisdiction at the baptism, was subservient there- 
fore to Bothwell's divorce, for which alone it wa$ 
exerted ; and we must conclude that the journey 
to Stirling was collusive, that the seizure itself 
wzs a fictitious rape, and that the archbishop was 
well assured qf the queen's approbation, and in- 
tended marriage, before he granted a commission 
for the divorce. 

9. A privy council, consisting of. Huntley and 
the bishops of Orkney and Galloway (Hunt- 
ley's unkle), Balfour, derk register, and Beileii- 
den, justice clerk, was held on the 6th, and ano- 
ther on the 8th 49. The bans were reluctantly pub- 
lished, by the queen's order, on Friday and Sun- 
day, by Craig a minister, in terms however of such 
Stroing reprobation, that she appeared in the court 
of session on Monday the 12th, in presence of 
Huntley the chancellor, Hamilton the primate, 
the bishops of Galloway, Orkney, Ross and Durni-' 



queen*s 
marriage 
with ^oth 
well. 



May 12. 



« Records of Council, MS. 
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1)lane, the Earls of CassUis and Caithness^ Lord chap. 
John Hamilton abbot of Aberbrothick, Gavin 



Hamilton abbot of Kilwinning^ the Lords ^^^7. 
Boyd and Seton 5% whose names are sufficient to 
intimate by what party the marriage was pro- 
Qloted at court. Having again authorized the 
administration of justice which had been sus-^ 
pcnded by her seizure, ^he declared that although 
cqmmove4 at first against the EarJ of 3othwcll, yet 
froip his good behaviour towards her, from her 
Ipiowledge of his past and for a reward of his future 
Services, she freely forgave him for the imprison- 
pient of her person, and being now at full liberty, 
she intended to promote him to further honours; 
of all which his counsel demanded instruments 
of protest. The pardon which the queen pro- 
nounced was never registered, if it passed the 
seals ; but another object of the sei^ujre w^s now 
discovered, |:hat ^nder the pret^e^t of haying de- 
tained h^r p^rson^ he shoujd receive a pardon for 
treason and all otben crimes whatsoever^ in which 
*the murder of ^he king was virtually qon- 

5° Here, and on other occasions, I do not;,£i^mprate the 
subordinate officers of. state, whctse attepdance was merely 
9fficial, and whose adherence afterwards to Murray, who 
continued those whom he found in office, is no proof that they 
yrere his adherents then. They submitted to BothwelPs ad- 
ininillration as they did to his, to preserve their places, from 
a convenient maxim, that the government which is upper- 
piost is always best* 

G4 - 
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CHAP, tained^^ That no apparent disparagement might b« 
incurred from the marriage, Bothwell was created 
Duke of Orkney, and invested with the juris- 
dittion and the crown-rents, of a county, without 
which, as she stated afterwards in her testament, 
the royal household could not well be supported 5*. 
Her marriage contract with this potent prince, 

May 14. as he is now denominated, was signed on the 14th, 
and attested by the chancellor and subordinate 
officers of state, the archbifliop of St. Andrew's,, 
and the Earls of Crawford and Rothes, the bishops 
of Ross and Galloway, the Lords Fleming and 
Herreis, all of whom were the queen's friends, 

i^ Anderson, i. 87. ii. 279. iv. 61. Bpthwcll's motive h 
denied by Whitakca-, as -his pardon never passed^ the great- 
seal, Of, to speak more accurately, was never recorded. Hi. 114. 
Neither w^s his patent as Duke of Orkney; but the queen's 
declaration contains an express remission, and it is in vain to 
deny the motive, because the pardon, like the patent, if it 
passed the seals, from his profo\:^nd security, and sudden re* 
Terse of fortune, was not presented for registration. Porteous, 
Melrose, Sinclair and others his attendants, obtained a remis- 
sion on the 1 0th, under the privy seal, pro arte et parte cuni 
Jacobb comite de ^othwell, &c. proditorii raptuji nobilissims 
personae S. D. N. reginae. Sec. nor would Bothwell be more 
inattentive to himself. Such is the crimen raptus in Scotch, 
the ramshing or forcible abduction of her person, described 
in BothwelPs attainder 5 proditoria inter ceptioncy proditoria 
et violenta incarecratione et detentione^ sic nefandum crimen 
xaptus in nobilissimam personam ipsius reginae gommittendo | 
which is now converted into a positive rape. 

5* Robertson, ii. 528. 
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Thdr fonner bopd for the marriage was produced, chap. 
to which she annexed an obligation for herself , "' . 
and her successors, never tQ impute it to them oy is67. 
to their heir^ as a crime ^K Melvil, whether from 
Resign or forgetfulness, represents the nobility 
as then ijpduccd to subscribe the bond^ ^Medaring 
^^ that they judged it was much the queen's inte* 
^' rest to marry Bothwell, he having many friends 
f ' in Lothian and on the borders that would causq 
^' ordet to be kept j" to which he subjoins an ad^ 
ditlonal motive, ** and then the queen could not 
^^ but marry him, seeing he had ravished her 
** and lain with her against her will 54^" Such 
js the first intimation which we receive of an ac^ 
tual rape; but Melvil's narrative .gives us no 
feason to. suppose that the ravishment, as the sei* 
sure, or crimen rapius is styled in Scotch, was 
without her own consent. It was meant, un* 
doubtedly, to vindicate a precipitate marriage, 
without asserting a positive yape j of which nei- 
ther Mary, in her apology to the French court, 
por Lesly in his defence of her honour, gives the 
least intimations^. But Melvil or his editor, . 

/ 

53 Anderson, i. Ill, iv. 59. Goodall, ii. 61. 140. 

54 Melvil, 80. See Appendix, No. IX. 

55 Lesly's defence of the mairiage is curious, " that after 
the murder of her secretary and husband, the queen, fearing 
some new stir and calamity if she should refuseher nobility's 
request; and never to that hour once admonished, either 
publicly or privately after the earl's acquittal, that he was '' 
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CHAR having misplaced and mi^epresented the bond of 

^u^.^],^ the nobility, adds, as an apologetical and more 

*'^^^* adequate motive for the marriage, what he could 

not conscientiously assert as an historical ^^ fact, 

that Bothwell had ravished, or carried her forcit 

bly away, and lain with her, ostexisibly againft her 

will. 

Her marriage was publicly celebrated pn the 1 5th, 

Apnt 15. both in the popish and in the protestax^t form ^\ 

|;unty of the fact, and sjispecting nothing thereof, yielded tp 
that which these crafty, colluding, seditions heads, (Morton, 
Semple, Ruthven)and the necessity of the times, as to her 
dSd seem, did in a manner force her." Anderson, i.-27. Not a 
word either there, or in^his instructions, of the coUusive seizure 
which Lesly was suspected and accused of having devised 

* himself; (Buchanan, Hist. 356.) much less of the pretended 
rape; and he glides over, or ^scribes to her ignorance, to 
state necessity, 'and to her adversariefi who were not present, 
ai loarriag^ to each, step of .which he subscribed and attended 
liimself. ^lackwood's and pon's defence Is to the same ef- 
fectj without tJ|je least surmfse of a rape, but with this addi- 
tional fiction, that Mary, before she would assent to the mar- 
tiage, was assured of Lady Bothwcll's death (Jebb, it. 31. 
21 H.), whom she acknowledges, in her s^polog; to Elizabeth^ 
to be still alive. Anderson, i. ICfi. 

i^ The marriage was publicly celebrated, according to 
Murray*s Di^ry, '< after baith the sorts pf kirks, reformed, 
and unreformed ;'* and according to the associations of the 
confederate lords, June 16, 1567, It was " accoinplished in 
baith the fashions," Anderson, i. 136. The fact which they 
could not mistake, and which, within a month after the mar 
riage, they had no temptation to misrepresent, is contradicted, 

. AS usual, by Whitaker, who maintaini, on Melvil's authority, 
that the marriage was confined to the protestant fonn. Whit* 
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by Bothwcll, the; reformed bishop of Orkney ; and chail 
Mary's first care was to vindicate her sudden chofce v-^i-v^ 
to the French and English courts- Her instruc- HeiapoW 
tions to the bishop of Dumblane are drawft with^J^^^^^^^^ 
the most characteristical and matchless art, to ex* tn«H«^ 
cuse her marriage to the court of France. She 
magnifies Bothwell's fidelity and good services to 
her mother and herself, from his early youth ; his 
valour, conduct and enterprize in the Virars with 
England ; his strenuous and uniform support of ^ 
her authority on her return to Scotland; and 
\ipon his recall from an honourable exile^ the 

iii. 1S4. Melvil mentions that tliey were married In the 
council hall^ according to the reformed order, and not ia 
the chapel at the mass, as was the king's marriage. Memoirs, 
86. Bnt the improbability that Mary would acquiesce in 
a protestaiit marriage, is alone sufficient to refute the' asser- 
tion." Melvil, writing from memory, in his old age, mentions 
the protestant marriage^ at which alone he was present. But 
BirrelPs Diary informs us, ^at tliey were married by the • 
same bishop, in thp Chapel Roy^l, where, as- mass was al- 
ways performed there^ the marriage must have been cele- 
brated iii the popish form. The reformed bishop was not so 
scrupulous as ta re£ase to (officiate privately in his former ca- • 

|acity; apd Calderwood's information contains a just ex- 
planation of the fact. " The bishop of Orkney, at the mar- 
riage, made a declaration of the Earl of Both well's repent- 
ance for his former offensive life, and how that he had joined 
himself to the kirk, and embraced the reformed religion ;'* 
(having formerly temporized) " but tliis was only to gull the 
people; for the same day in the morning, they were fir^t mar-»- 
ried with a masfs, as was reported by men of credit," Calder^ . 
woo<i, U: 44. MS. ' , ' 
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address with which he rdeased her from a recent 
conspiracy, an important service which shQ 
loir, could never forget. Ascribing his stedfast obe- 
dience to a sense of duty, she professes to have 
shewn him the more fevour, the same however 
as to other noblenien attached to hef service ; but 
she adds, that since the decease of her late hus<« 
band, as the pretensions of Bothwell began to be 
higher, she found his proceedings somewhat 
strange, till nothing coiild reward him but the 
^ueen herself,? That the whole eftates being as- 
sembled in parliameut, he had obtained a writing 
under all their hands,. not OJily to approve, bi;t to 
recommend and promote the marriage with their 
fives and fortunes ; giving them to understand 
that it was with her consent s That upon announ- 
cing his intentions, afar, when her suiswer was ia 
IK) degree correspondent to his desire, he had 
resolved t6 prpsecute his good fortune ; and oi^ 
her return from a visit to her son. at Stirling, 
had awaited her by the way with a great forccji 
and led her with all diligence to Dunbar. No 
mention is made of any opposition on the road ^ 
but the queen proceeds to state, that being at 
Dunbar, she reproached Bothwell with his ingra- 
titude, and " albeit we fand his doings rude,'* (in 
the seizure) " yet were his answers and words bot 
^ gentle •/' that he was constrained as well by ne- 
cessity as love, to carry her to one of her own- 
houses for the preservation of his life, as there" 
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Was no sa£ety from the conspiracies of unknown chap. 
enemies, unless he were assutied of her constant ^ 



fevour, and that other assurance there was ncme^ ^^^' 
unless she would condescend to rcodvehimfor 
her husband : That she left it to her friends to 
judge whi^t cause ^e had for surprise when he 
produced the bond ; but that as no one appeared 
for her reHef , she had been compelled to mitigate 
her displeasure ; and that considering the factious^ 
turbulence of a rebellious nation^ which would 
neither submit to u female reign, nor endure 3 
foreign prince for- her husband, considering the 
necessity therefore of a marriage with one of her 
own subjects, among whom there were none, 
cither for the reputation of their house, or * their 
persona! worth, wisdom, valour, or other quali^ 
ties, to be compared with Bothwell, she had been 
content to accommodate hersdf to the consent 
and wishes Expressed by the estates : That by 
these and other means, when Bothwell had partly 
extoi;J:ed, and partly obtained her promise, fear- 
ing ever fome alterations, he would not wait ** as 
** were maist reasonable," to consult the queen** 
toother, the king, or her unkle and friends in 
France ; but " as by a bravado in the beginning 
^ he had won the first point," (her consent to the 
marriage) ^ so ceased he never till by persuasion 
*^ and importunate suit, accompanied not the less 
•* by force, he has finally driven us to end the 
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tRAK ^^ work begun at sic timt and in sic form as ihi^t 
'* best serve his turn 5^:** 

Now, the force that accompaiiied his persuasion 
and importunate stiiti is evidently' the same with 
that which had parfly extbrted^ arid partly obtained 
her promise \o recfeit^e him foir a husband ; aiid 
instead of implying ah ihtenriediate fape^ ii^ a mere 
apology to her friends, for a precipitate marriage 
without their consent. Her instructions to Ro- 
bert Melvil, her ambassador in England, contain 
the sainc argumentsj the factious and frequent 
conspiracies of her turbulent .subjects^ which 
would neither permit her to remain a widows 
nor endure a foreign prince for her husband ; the 
consent and request of th6 whole nobility assem« 
bled in parliament^ that the Dujae of Orkney 
should be promoted ta that honour j and lest her 
marriage with a man suspected j and even accused 
of her husband^s murder, should appear straftge 
to her sister, she repeats her former afcswer to 
Elizabeth's letter, that he was acquitted by the 
laws and sense of parliament, and had offered 
every kii^d of trial that became a nobleman to as- 
sert his innocence ; if the marriage should ip'pear 
unlawful, because his first wife was still alive, she 
observes that his former marris^ge was dissolved 
for consanguinity and other determinate causes, by 

w Anderson, i. 891^ 
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a regular divorce. " Swa that being bayth free,^ ^^^''' 
«he concluded that she nright ^^ weill anetigh tak 
" him in marriage j" which, as it was now pstet and 
irrevocable, she requests the two courts to excuse 
if precifHtate, and to extend the same friendship 
to her husband that they professed for herself 5^* 
From the members present at the privy council, 
ion her return to town, from the nobility and 
churchmen who attended the court of session on 
her appearance there, or attested her marriage 
contract, and obtained her approbation of their 
former.bond, it appears that the marriage had 
been promoted not by the associates of Morton or 
Murray, but, by the queen's friends exclusively ; 
the Hamiltons and the adherents of Huntley and 
Bothwell ^9* ^ From her long and artful apologies 

^* Anderson, i. Id2. 

59 On the 16th, the day^ after the marriage, the archbishop 
cf St. Andrew's and Lord Oliphant were admitted members 
©fthe privy council, and Lord Boyd, on the 1 7th, at which 
time, Hepburn^ t>arson of Auldhamstock^, who cOtidacted 
SothwelPs divorce, was appointed master of requests. The 
members present on the 17th, were Huntley, Crawford, 
Flemings Herreis, the archbishop of St. Andrew^s, the bishop 
of Galloway, Boyd, and the parson of Auldhamstocks ; on 
the l9th, Bothwell, Huntley, the archbishop, and Leslf 
bishop of Ross ; on the 22d, and again on the 23d, Both- 
. Well, Huntley, Crawford, the bishops of Ross and Galloway, 
the secretary, the register and justice clerks, and Chalmers of 
Ormond, chancellor of Ross. Their names aloner^demon- 
itrate the party that attended at court to witness the mar- 
^ge^ and the truth \>£ BuchaAan's assertioni that almost all 
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CHAP, to the two courts, exaggerating Bothwell's scrvicei 
"' before, and his ambitious pretensions ^ncc the de- 



^^'^^ cease of tier husband ; insinuating that he was ab- 
scdved, atiid the marriage recommended by the bail 
Instates assembled in parliament } and intimating that 
although the seizure was rude, the^perswasions 
were gentle^ by which he obtained her consent ; 
' the conclusion drawn by Robertson id also cvir 

dent, tiot only that her mdrriage with the persoxi 
accused of her husband's murder^ was in itself 
unjustifiable, but that she was eonscioiis herself 
that it could hot be justified* 
Association lo. The remaining facts may be more concisely 
^®"®^'' explained.' The queen, on the 28th of May, had 
summoned her subjects; under the preteisit of an 
expedition to Liddesdale, to attend in arihs at 
Melrose on the 15th of June ; and in consequence 
of Bothwell's attempts to obtaih possession of 
the young prince, an association was secretly 
formed for his preservation. It consisted of th^ 
carls of Argyle, Athol, Mar, Morton, and Glen** 
cairn, the lords Hume, Semple, Sanquhar, Ruth- 
ven, Lindsay, and Boyd, the lairds of TuUibar-^ 
dine, Grange, and Lethington, whom BothweU 

but Bot^well's friends Ind relations had withdrai^n to thelt 
homes. Hist. Ixviii. S57. It is ridiculous^now, to contider Muiw 
tay, Morton, or, their associates, as the authors ^ither of th^ 
acquittal, or marriage, when it appears that none of thein> . 
Semple. oae of the jury, ei(cepted, witnessed eitberi or we**, 
present at a single preparatory ine^^ure- 
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hid nearly assassinated at court; but the defec- chap. 
tion of Argyle and Boyd, betrayed their confcde^ ^J^ 
racy at Stirling to the queen ^. A declaration *^f- 
was issued, June ist, to dispel the general suspi-Jun« ut. 
cion which the expedition had excited, and to as- 
sure her subjects of her tender regard for the safe- 
ty of her son. Robert MelvU was dispatched as 
her ambassador to. England, on the 6th of June j 
and leaving Edinburgh on the 7th, she remained ^th^ 
at Borthwick castle, whilie Bothwell passed to 
Meirose, to arrange the intended expedition against 
Lord Hume. The expedition for which her sub- 
jects were summoned, was undoubtedly meant, as 
on her former marriage^ to defeat the eiForts, and 
to crush the power of the confedorate lords, who 
had foreseen, and were prepared to prevent the 
design. Early on the iith, they appeared sud- 11th. 
denly before Borthwick castle, from which Both* 
wdl, who had returned thither, fled precipitately , 
to Dunbar on the first notice of their approach^'. 

^ Melvil, 82. Crawford's MS. Birrel's Diary. Bucha- 
nan's Hist. 361. Knox, B. v. p. 353. Keith, 394. 

*» Our late historians have been mostly misled by MelvIPs 
erroneous information, that Bothwell, on receiving notice of 
a design to surround and seize him in Holyrobdhouse, fled^ 
to Borthwick, thence to Dunbar, carrying the queen always 
' along with him. Melvil, 82. That Melvil is,itequently erro- 
• neous, both in iacL<; and dates, appears among other in- 
fttaitces, from his account of Bothwell's wound, and of the 
queen's journey to Jedburgh, which'his editor at least plices 
tfter the baptism, and misrepresents, her sickness as a bruise 

VojlX H " 
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When convinced of his escape they retreated to 
Edinburgh, where Huntley and his unck the 
bishop of Galloway, Boyd apd Lesly, the primate^ 
and the abbot of Kilwinning, having in vain endea* 
voured to raise the citizens, retired into the castle, 
and were afterwards permitted to depart by Bal- 
four ^^^ At night the queen retired secredy from 

received on horseback, which confined her two days to Hume 
castle. But Argyle's or Boyd's intimation of the associa- 
tion, was evidently received in the interval between the two 
proclamations of the 28th of May, and the Ist of June^ after 
which Bothwell remained at Edinburgh till the 7th. From dif- 
ferent letters; Mary to Throckmorton, (Mathew Crawford's 
Collection,) June 5th, Bothwell to Elizabeth and to Cecil, 
signed, J- D. (James Duke) Paper Oflfice, June '5th, Lething- 
ton to Cecily ibid. June 6th; it appears that Robert Melril 
Was not dispatched till the 6th, when, according to Calder* 
"wbod (ii. 47. MS.), "the queen and J3othwelI went to.Borth- 
wick ^castle, with their artillery and men of war j" or, accord- 
ing to Murray's Diary, on the 7th, when he rode forward to 
Melrose, apparently to prepare for the forces sirmmoned to 
meet him on the 15th. That design the. confederates pre* 
vented on the 11th, when **'thequeenewas in peaceable man- 
ner reposing with hir new mariet husband in the castell of 
Borthwick, nar to Edinburgh they thought to have laid 
violent hands oil thame baith, hot were' deccivit : for the 
queeI^.was premonisht, and escapit suddainlieto the castell 
of Dumbarr." Crawford's MS. The fact is now confirmed 
by Beton's letter. Appendix, No*. X, which contains the 
whole progress of events from the 11th to tlie 17thw But the 
fact i$ evidently anticipated by Melvil, who' transfers the^ at- 
tempt to surprise ajid seize them in Boxthwick castle, to their 
departure from Edinburgh five days before. ^ 

» Buchanan ,Hist. 362. Knox, B.-v."407. Calderwood, 
Mg. ii. 48. 
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Borthwick castle, booted and spurred^ in the dis« cHiiF. 
guise of a maii ; and was received within a noile of ■ ' t 
the place by some of Bothwell's servants, and con* ^^^' 
veyed to Dunbar^^^ Had she remained at Dun^i* 
bar, the confederates must have di^rs^d* But 
when she advanced with an army rductandy as- 
sembled, to Carberry hill, her forces refused to 
fight, and began to separate, and as her retreat 
was intercepted by Grange^ with a party of horse^ 
there was no resource for the preservation of 
Bothwell, but to send him away, and to submit Bothwviri 
to the confederates herself, on soma vague sdput> the queta*! 
lations for obedience and respect. The insults j^JS^ 
which she suffered from an enraged populace, are 
suffidendy known; but the griefs indignation^ 
rage, and despair, with which she was agitated^ 
attest how differendy she felt and suffered a real 
injury, from the pretended seizure of her person 
by BothweU^4. 

Ill Her attachment to Bothwdl still co&ti-H«raiteci^ 
nued with unabated violence. After a full ezpbi^ BothiMi 

^ See Appendix, No. X» which confirms. Buchanan, and , 
Murray's Disu^, that the queen, veste wUi tumfis ( Hist S61* ) 
** foUowit Bothwell to Dumbar disaguised/' Buchanan's as* 
sertion, that the queen had a stamp made^with Damley's sig** 
nature, which she committed to Rizio, to affix to public in« 
struments,* by which the king was excluded from all sharein 
business,. (Hist. SitS^) is also confirmed by a deed pub« 
Kshed by Mr. John Dayidson, to which Damley's name has 
been affixed by a stamp. 

«4 Calderwood, ii, 48. Melvil $3. Birrell's Diary. B% 
chanan, 36^. 

Ha 



CffAJ nWkai of fh^ danger to A*^hich the realm and htt 

4^^' '^tm wel-^^]^d6«d!y ;^hen the lords fequit^ed that 

i5of. ^^r.g.hetip'ald imffef attdc^mtti^nd the murther aftd 

^ authors th^ikt^f ta be putiist, they fand sic tin-* 

^ towardnesi Mid repugnance thairtOj^ that rather 

^^ she apperit td fonifi« and aientein BothweH 

•^ a Ad his feoift^esk* i&hdt twkit crimes, nor ta 

^ «liS@r|tiSti(^ t^ pasrf fbtWStrd; cjahaitthrow, p( 

^rhk hten^fetfld be left in tii^t state, to follow 

* hifd^W[tfeofdinat^pa«9sion^k wald not fafl to 

" ^ su<4ceed to the cottfu^oti and exterminatimie of 

" tfce hiafte tfeilttie.^' 'tbcf determined, thtre-r 

...for^j aftttr mature delibfcfation, "to sequestrate 

•* hor pef^ft in LbcMevfen castle, frae all societie 

^ ^f the £a^l ^f Bteth^ell, and fra ail gating of 

S? iftteffigetice With Mm or any others, qahadrUfy 

*4iemay gate any comfort to eschaipdew pu- 

^ fefe^tirieM fdr' his demerits ^^.^ TJiese circum* 

stances in the order for her imprisonment, were 

'" ' /^alte^cTwI^dged afterwatds by Lethington, when 

h&t avowed |)artisanj, it a conference which est- 

. fiiUTK^ the proceedings of the con^erate lords* 

*f Itien said the secretary, I will shew you the 

^ discourse of the proceedings hereof from the 

^^ beginning: When we enterprised the taking of 

*' the queen at Carberry bill, there were then 

^^^ two chief ocaisioi9i» that moved us ; the one wa& 

^ toipaniah th^kiflg*^ murder, chiefly in my lor^l 

*' Bothwellj the other was, that the unhappy 

^5 See Appendix, No. XL 
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*^ manrisge contracted hftrmmi niif^^.tpxef^n aM csm. 
f^ iim might |k dusB^VisdU and to rdiis end 'ito'^ift- u-i^^lil^ 
-<« questmtfi her body fijoo^him, abe i^iras pirii^ ^^'^• 

^^ the proclamations made at the time, and t:he 
" writings sent to other countries plainly decJarAd. 
^\ AsX^iysQlf (said he), the sajiic Wgfet.jtb^n^^ggp 
^^ was brovight to E^burgb, made^the oflSwr -to 
^* her grace, if she would abandon" thelLord Bc?th- 
*'' leireH, she should ii^ve .as thankful oilDedience7 as 
" f;v?r ftbf had ^inej?. she .came in. ^gpiia^df .' .^t 
-*' m WJiys wo^Jd Bhf; jiea^ent tpTteaw i»5f h&i^ 
^ BptlweH, and so gke was piit^Ui I^wcH^^^ 
HelviT iiifbrms us, that she wrote 'that^samc riigltt 
a letter to Bothwell, full of tender solicitude fqr 
.his safety^ promising ^^ver to iibandpn qjt /oTget ^^^^ ^^ 
i^m ; wfei<:h determia^d the ^onlmkratpp, .«»4o- 
terceptingthe letter, td confine the queen iit Locfa*- , 
leven castle. Such itiinute particulars, in wMdi 
the author could not well be mistaken, coincidfe 
with the Qx4^v JQ /^seqi^estrajte her person fy^ 
* . • • . 1* 

^ Calderwood^ MS. 5}, ^^45- This conference, which ftp- 

.Jjertson has qnotod, iu 339, is pronounced by Whitftjc^rtO')j^a 

.forgery of Craig's, << thjp brother mijra^tgr, ^ndih^ fiiliferffthf r 

• of ■ Knp^in falsehood.'' An4 ibr this notacble reasc^iy th^bA'^^f^, 

a few hours before, had actually abaadon^^ Both-vv^el}; jKr|j^ * 

*he refuses, accor4ing tQ this conference, to s^fegaidpn^Qira 

husban4» ^* BejJlaJin,". to.which he cojisi^f Dtt KoimiXt^^ 

h is ^o Bedlam, t^ h^iV/ .M^Jio 'mistakes d«!5l«to^tioo f«r £iim$, 

3^4 srcurrHity for surgruoieoi. Whitak^, u 8:pi JNooq, . vsi 
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CRAP. ^ an getting of intelfigence with Bothv^ ;*' ^d 

>j-,A. ' the letter must have been genuine^ as the queen 

X567. ,^^ unable to disowA it to Grange^^ When 

Sk Mchohs Throckmorton arrived from England 

^ Hume and Robertscm suspect that the letter is a mis- 
' take of MelviPs, since it was neither mentioned to Throck- 
mortotiy nor produced in England. Murray, howevery in bis 
ai^er at York, alludes to h^ intelligence witbBothwell and 
. his £iutor8,4Andersoni iy, 67v But the casket, discovered a 
fcwdaysafter, was .the only evidence produced in Englandf 
and the proofs contained in it of adultery and murder, to 
"wfaicb the confederates directed, or confined their charges, 
^vtre sufficient there, and in the negbciations with Throckmor- 
ton, to supersede any subordinal;e proofs of her affection for 
Bothwell. But Melvil, who repeau the contents of the letter 
twice, is too particular to be mistaken. It was shewn to 
Grange, who was so much ejcasperated at the harsh treat- 
ment Ind removal of the queen to Lochleven, that btit for 
the letter, he would have instantly left the confederates. On 
receiving a letter from Mary, lamenting her harsh usage 
and the breach of promise, he answered, that when he re- 
proached the lords, ^* her letter to Bothwell, promising 
among many other fair and comfortable words, never to 
forget or abandon him, had stoppe^ his mouth ; marvelling 
]that her naajesty never considered that he d&uld never be her 
lawful husband* though he had not bieen so* hated for the 
N / ^ murder of t6e king ; therefore requesting her majesty to put 

ban clean out of mind." &c. ** It contained,*" says Mel- 
?ril, **5ttany other loving and humble admonitions, which 
' jBiade ber bitterly to weep, for she could hot do th^t^o hastily 

^ich proceite of time might have accomplished.'' Melvil, 84« 
Ifroin b^r secret correspdndeiice with Throckmbrton, she had 
wloubtedly the means of undeceiving Orange, Had the letter 
bita forged } but Melvil considers her attachipent to Both^ 
•ibll as deep-rooted, and to be surmounted only biy time* 
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to effect an accommodation, the confederates uni- chaf. 
formly maintained that Mary was still unalterably^ 
attached to Bothwell, whom, in her present dispo- ; 
sition, she was firmly resolved, if restored to li-, 
berty , to retain fo^her husband, and to strengthen, 
to the imminent danger of her son, and the cer- 
tain destruction of the confederate lords ^*. The 
assertions of her enemiet are' confirmed by 
Throckmorton, who perceived that the principal 
cause of her detention, and rigorous confinement 
was, "because that the queen will not by any 
** means be induced to lend her authority to pror 
** secute'the murder, nor will hot consent by any 
" persuasion to abandon the lord Bothwell for 
•* her husband, but avoweth constantly, that she 
^* will live and die with him ; and saith, that if it 
^^ were put to her choice, to relinquish hfer crown 
" and kingdom or the lord Bothwell, she would 
** leave her crown and kingdom to go as a simple 
" damsel with him, and that she will never con- 
** sent that he shall fare worse, or have more 
*^ harm than herself.'* In his next dispatch, he 
observes, that " she had yielded in words to the 
" prosecution of the murder ; but will by no 
*' means yield to abandon Bothwell for her hus- 
" band, nor relinquish him ;V and having endea- 
voured to persuade her, by a secret correspondence, 
to acquiesce in a divorce, she retun^d for arswerji 

• « Keith, 41 SJ-liJ, 
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cj^p. that she would rather die than consent to that; 

v^^^vw pretending that she was seven weeks* gone with 
•^' child ^9. Murra.y, in. their subsequent interview at 
Lochleven castle, accused the queen of persisting 
in her excessive alftachn^ent to Bpthwell. He re^ 
newed the same accusatioi> at "^ork, that she was 
required, when conveyed to Edinburgh from 
Carberry hill, to concur in the punishment of 
Bothwell and his associates for the king's murder, 
and in the dissolution of the marriage for the vin- 
dication of her own honour, ^nd for the security 
of her son ; " but no other answer could be ob« 
** tained but rigorous jnenaces on the ,one. part, 
*^ avowing to be revenged pn all them that bad 
** shewen themselves in that cause, ahd on th^ 
** other part offering to leave the realme, and all, 
^* so she might be suffered to possess the murderer 
*' of h§r husband." The reply which she madq 
to this charge, is a feeble and evasive admission qf 
its truth, " that, it was no wonder, when rigg- 
*^ rously treated, if she gave them quick an4 
** sharp answers ; but that she waS always coij- 
♦' tent to leave whatever was alleged by theni, tq 
'^^ hereformed by the whole nobility apd ests^tes 
^' in her presence, which was utterly refused, and 
<^ made no offer to quit the realm fpj" the posses- 
<* sion of Bothwell/* She ^either denies her 
attatchm^nt to Bothwell, nor her menace^ agains^ 

h Rol^mson, ii, 44'7-51, 
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}ik<«tefBies,nor her re&iBal to consult tto his p% iphas. 

n 
ni^hmoit Or to her ow Q di vDr ca, but marcly that mp 



formal and publif: offer was ever made l^y hersetf *^^^* 
to quit the kiugdqm for his sake ^^ Th«kt ii3.stea4 
of refusing to abaodpn^iihe already had abandoned 
Bothwell, whom she- s^i^t away fr^m the fieli^ 
for the {}? eservation oi. hh lifo, k a mere quibble 
on the word abandon ^^ From the passages alrea** 
cly quoted^ it appeals sufficiently that th^ fir^ 
cause of her removal, and severe confinement to 
Loohleven caftle, was her obstinsite attochment to. 
BothweU, whom, instead of refusing to ahpdan,o|* 
in other wc}rds, to renounce as her husband, and 
to subject to the just punishment of his crimes; 
•he was fuUy determmed, on the fir^t favourable 
opportunity, to recall from the north 7^ Had she 
been innocent herself, and ignorant of the reaj 
author of her husband's death, the supposed rap^ 
on her pef son -must have fixed her instantaneous 
fliid insuperable suspicions upon Bothwell. Her 
foul would have recoiled from a marriage purcha^ 
fed by the murder of her former Ijusband, and her 
^.u{)tials^ had she suffered realviolence from Both** 

, ^ ?^ Anderson, iv. 66, S4* Goodall, ii. l^S-SS* 
''^» Whitaker, i. 274. 

y* Bothwell was then at Splnie, with his tiacle the biishop 
of Moirray. Had the queen joined him, or escaped from 
Lochievep, the Hamiltons, the Gordons, and liis other friends 
yho promoted the marriage, and were evidently more than 
a match for the confederates, would ^ave restored him to 
power. 
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CHAP, well, must have appeared the very consummation 

C;:^ of his crimes. Or, if entangled, whether by 

1567. force or fraud, in a hateful marriage, she must, 

if innocent, have rejoiced in an opportunity 

to deliver herself from the embraces of a mur* 

derer, and to dissolve an infamous alliance, by 

avenging her own insulted honour and her hus- 

bancf s blood. But her ardent and inordinate at- 

tachmfnt to Bothwell, continued evidently to the 

last : and as it coul4 not originate after the sei* 

• zure and pretended rape, we' must conclude that 

the sam^riminal passion had uniformly subsisted 

from a period prior to her husband's death J'^. 

Qmciusion 19* It appears then from the preceding deduc* 
tions, that cmr former conclusion concerning the 
guilt of Mary, is confirmed by each successive cir- 
cumstance, subsequent as well as antecedent, and 
conducive to the murder of Darnleyr That she 
was conscious, and from her letter to archbishop 
Betonj. fully aware of the duty, and imperious 
obligation to discover the murderers, and avenge 
his, death; biit^that aU enquiry into the crime 
was suspended, and the melanchcdy fate of her 
husband was consigned at once to the most 
profound oblivion: That her supine inattentioh 
to his memory, and indifference to liis fate, cannot 
be imputed to any natural imbecility of judgment, 
or habitual submission tp the will of others ; but 
if innocent heyself, ^J[iat she must unavoidably 

73 Sea Appendix, No. XII. . 
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have suspected some one, and that her sn^i- chaip. 
cions must^have been necessarily directed towards 
Bothwell: That inistead of distrusting, or even af- 
fecting to distrust him, she invested him five days 
^fter the murder with. an important grant, and 
'when apprized of the vehement, undis^ised sa^ 
picions which prevailed at home and abroad,Tx)tih 
of his guilt, and of her own connivance, she endea- 
voured at first, by the most evasive answers, to 
avoid an enquiry, reused to arrest and comtni^ 
him to custody, or to remove him fropi her pre- 
sence when accused by Lennox; but procured 
for him the command of the castle and dty by 
the surrender of her son, and then granted a col- 
lusive trial, when it could no longer be refused, 
at a privy council where the criminal himself was 
permitted to assist in her presence, and to dir^t the 
prpceedings for his own acquittal: That no woman 
who felt the least regard for her oSvn character,, 
would have suffered a person publicly accused of 
her husband^ murder to approach her person, 
muf h less to share in her counsels, authority and 
favour : But that Mary had been sufficiently ad- 
monished by archbishop Beton, Lennox and Eli- 
zabeth of the conduct which she ought to adopt 
as a wife, and as a sovereign : That in opposition 
to their earnest remonstrances «nd solemn exhor- 
tations not to spare the criminals, nor connive at 
their escape, but by a severe and exemplary ven- 
geance, to* vindicate her own innocence from the 
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cHAf. seprozches of.Eurc^ej she hurried over a coUtf* 
sive triiilo conducted by ik)thweU himself with aa 



^^^^' armed ^force, before his accuser could hwt collcct- 
jcd evideoee^ or friends for his owi preservation.: 
That ^ojatrasted with the rigorous and speedy pro- 
jsecutioDi t)f Rizio's murderers, s^ich an acquittaj, 
^he Tesidt of a tjrial at which the accuser durst pot 
appear in person, 93 it could not possibly have pcrr 
.f uaded Mary of Bothwell's innocence, leaves no 
jropm $o cjoubt of her mtentk)ns» and secret mo? 
rivefe w^he|fi two day;? afterwards she ^elected ,the 
chief murderer qf her husband for tlie most distin- 
^isJied honours and rewards in parliament, and 
Inste9.dpf i^stitutiiie a public inyestigatlon, fussed 
^n act Jo suppress aJ^Tevidence whjttsoever of the 
f rime ; Xljat the bond, recommending Bothwell 
for a#iu$band, and attesting his lnnoc^nce,could not 
have escaped her observation at the time ; nqr was 
it in fact procured from the. nobility and bishops 
without l^er knowledge ?tnd consent : That the 
whole plan of her journey to StirKng,, and the 
i;eizure and conveyance of her persoi:i to Dunbar, 
had been concerted with Bothiyell, whose, di- 
vorce, the consideration for which Huntley wag 
restored in parliament, must have beei^ con- 
ducted, both in the popish and protestant courts, 
with her special ^approbation, and whose flagi- 
tious nuptials were promoted and attended by her 
friends alone : That in these circumstances, hor 
'marriage, under the thin pretext oi ^ fictitious 
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ttipe, with a iftan so scandalously and so rec«itly chap. 
divorced from his wife, not a month after' hi& col- ^J^ 
lusive acquittal for her husband's' ifiun*er, is In ***^' 
redity equivalent to a fulland open avowal of her 
guilt, and illustrates every doubtful circumstance 
in her ft>rmeir conduct: That the supposed rape, 
M^ch, if real, must have confirmed every former 
^spicion, and excited ifidJgnation, hatred, 'and 
the utmost abhorrence, would hav^ deterred her 
from a marriage with the only person of r*nk or 
eminence, accused or suspected as the murcierer 
of her husband,' and the marriage itself, after 
such an outrage, Ihust, frf her eyes at least, have 
appeared a vohmtary participation in bis crimes: 
ITiar, if guihfess hersdf, she must have rejoicecl 
at the first opportunity to escape from" his arins, 
aud by. inflicting the mo^ rigor^HiS punishndnt 
on his. head, to dissolve an infiznouis marriagfi^ 
and to avenge at once her own honour and her 
husband's death: That on the contrary she retain- 
ed her former attachment to BotKwell, which con- 
tinued with the ^me violence even after their 
separation : That an attachment so ardent and in- 
ordinate, .as it cannot be imputed to a 'sudden 
passion for a man whom she had known so long, 
much less to the pretended rape on her person, 
mjust have subsisted previous to the .death of her 
former husband, and is to be received as the cause 
fix)m which all her crimes and misfortunes origi- 
nated : Aud that the only plea derived from her 
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CHAP, former benignity and good conduct, of whlcE^ 
however, there is no evidence, is insufficient, in 
oppositicm to th^e conclusions, to exempt her 
from the Imputation of such atrocious crimes, 
and may be answered decisively in the words of 
Hunie : ^^ That a woman who, in a critical and 
** dangerous moment, had sacrificed her honour 
^ to a mail of abandon^ principles, vaight thence* 
** forth be led blindfold by him to the commission 
** of the most enormous crimes, and was in reality 
^ no longer at her own disposal; and as it appeared 
^ that she was not afterwards restrained either by 
*^ shame or prudence from incurring the highest 
*^ reproach and danger, it was not likely that a 
^ sense of duty or humanity would have a more 
•* powerful influence over her^V 

^ ^^Hutaie, Y. 417. From whom sooe other importaat 
Temarks sure derited. 
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CHAPTER HL 

The Conferences at ToiA and Westminster* 

FROM the moral evidende which the conduct 
of Mary affords, of her secret concern in the 
murder of her husband, her apologists are carefixl 
to turn away their eyes. 'They quibble concerning 
particular facts, but are afraid to contemplate the 
whole in succession ; and under whatever name 
their examinations, enquiries, and vindications are 
published, they begin invariably at the middle, with 
verbal and minute criticisms on the letters, or 
partial observations on detached passages of the 
conferences in England, of which they never 
venture to trace and state the result. A minute 
an4v patient investigation therefore, of the pro* 
gress of the conferences at York and Westmin* 
ster, from their first prigin to their final termi- 
nation, is still necessary to confirm or confute the 
conclusions already deduced, 

!• On tha2oth of June, Dalgleish, a servant Difcover^ 
sent by Bothwell to Sir James Balfour, for a box [^erl. * **" 
of papers in Edinbtirgh ojstle^ was intercepted by ^^"^ ^^ 
Morton, before his r^urn to Dunbar. The box, 
which Bothwell had received from Mary, on her 
Jxusband*s death, was a silver casjcety. about a foot 
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GffAP. in length, gilt and marked with t;he crown and ini- 
tials of her first husband, Francis II, to whom it had 
belonged. It contained her letters from Glasgow, 
Stirling, Linlithgow, ^^nd the Kirk of Field j a 
series of twelve sonnets, and two contracts of mar- 
riage ;. all written, excejjf the last contract at Set on, 
in her own hand. TJiese important documents 
^irere preserved by Bothwell, both as pledges/Of her 
affection, and as proofis of her assent to the^mur- 
dtfr and seizure ' j and the casket miist have been 
lodged among his cither papers in Edinhurg^ 
castle, vrbea he conducted the queen thithec from 
Dunbar \ On hi^ removal to the ^ace before 
the inarriage,. and on his departure afterwards to 

' Tytler asserts that no sufficient reason can be assigned for 
Blithwell^s keeping, instead of destroying, snch dangerous 
letters^ i. 78. Lord Hailes, in a marginal note ob Xytier^s 
e^qtldcy, assigns three sufficient reasons ; the caro of vindi^ 
eating himielf ; the desire of preventing the queen from drawr 
lag back ; and the vanity of having received such letters, 
from the finest woman in the world. But the true reason for 
the preservation of the letters, had been- assigned by Bttcha** 
^ oan, two hundred year? before Tyder wrote. .BotliweUiu$» 
qui regime inconstantiam nossit, at cujus kitm paocot annos 
plurima viderat exempla, literas con^enrarat, ut siquid* disst* 
. dij cum ea incidiesetr iUo testimonio uteretur, nee se regiac 
cxdis auctorem, sed comitem fuisse, ostenderet. Hist. lib. xviii. 
p. 364. • 

^ Ft appears that Bothwell actually kept his payvvs in 4i« 
castlfi,^ in. a grsen velvet desk» wherein the casket was no - 
4c«bt depoMted i and whei^ BaUbur very probably found 
tjie bo;id of the nobility, and the bond devised by himself for 
Hiii murder of Darnley. Robertson, ii. 506. Cotton Library 
Caligula, C. 6. foL 1-4. 
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^Borthwick i^asde^ he had no apprehe&4<>n of his chap. 
future misfortunes: the interval was too busy^ v^-v^. 
between the approach of the Iprds, and his flight ^*^^: 
from Carberry hill, for the casket even to occur 
to his mind; and the fidelity of Balfour, his de- 
puty, by whose connivance it was intercepted^ 
was not yet suspected, when he sent his cham^ 
berlain, not tp de^roy, but to recover the letter* 
so essential for his vindication.?. But the disco- 
very at first perplexed the confederate lords» 
Morton and Lethlngton were both privy j Bal* 
four and Lethington had been acccesary to the 
murder; and until the contents of the casket 

5 Tlie reader will observe, that the fantastical objections ol 
Stuart, (Hist. i. 856;} and Whitaker, (i. SS24.} that SoUiwell 
woidd neither have lodged the letters in the easttei^wheh re- 
fused, admittance himself, upon his flight from Edinburgh^ 
nor have sent for them after his escape from Carberry hill^ 
. when Balfour had openly declared against him, are refuted 
by the plain explanation already given ; that Bothwell did 
not fly from Edinburgh when he went to Borthwick, and that 
Balfour had neither refused to admit him into the castle^ nc^ 
declared against him when he sent for the casket. The let- 
ters were evidently sent for, not to be destroyed^ but preser- 
ved for his vindication to the confederate lords. Calderwoodf * 

who adopt? Buchanan*s accoun;, asserts, apparently from 
MOjae older MS. that Hepbumt parson of Auldhamstocks* 
, was the person sent for the casket. Calderwood, ii. 55. From 
this I conclude, that Hepburn, his confidential procurator in 
the divorce, was sent to recover the letters, and to treat, 
f)erhaps, with the confederates, and that Dalgleish, a servant,' 
wSu merely employed to enter the castle, and convert ^em to 
Hepburn, in the neighbourhood of Edinburgb, 
Voul. I ^ 
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trare caarefuUy examined, we may be sure that the 
discovery would not be revealed by them. The? 
^^^7- confederates were joined by no one ; but oppos- 
ed by a powerful combination of nobles, whom 
for their own security they were anxious to con- 
ciliate^. The French court was sufficiently inclined 
to support the queen t and Elizabeth interposed 
avowedly for her rdief* Witljput either external 
aid, or domestic support, they were careful not 
to exasperate her friends by divulging the letters ; 
, but their first design, to keep her confined for a 
time, till divorced from Bothwell, was altered by 
those indisputable proofs which they bad discovered 
of herguilt« Throckmorton, soon after his arrival 
(ivLly 12th), perceived that she was in great fear 
t)f her life, and inclined to retire to a nunnery in 

July 19. France, or to the old dowager of Guise, her grand- 
mother. On the 19th, he observed^ that while Le- 
tlungton alone desired that she should be restored 
cdnditioi)tally, on her divorce from Bothwell, to her 
former state, some proposed that she should resign 
the crown, and abjure the realpi; others professed 
to prosecute justice against he»^ and on her con- 
demnation to crown Jier son, and confine her 

^ " All which time," (wh^ she was put in Lochleven) says 
Lethington, <' we hoped that all men should have assisted to 
. revenge the king's murder, but never one more came to us, 
nor we were at Carberry hill : on the contrary, lord Huntley 
and many others, rose up against us, so that they were the 
• . greater party than we." Conference vfith Lethington, 1571- 
Calderwood, MS* ii. 245. 
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during the remainder of her life ; others again^ chap. 
Vere willing, by a judicial trial and sentence, to v-*ry^ 
deprive her both 6f her crown and life* To in- ^^^^' 
corporate these designs was not difficult; and 
Throckmorton^ by certain intelligence, discovered 
on the a 1st that the confederates were resolved to 
celebrate the coronation of the young prince^ 
with the queen's consent, if it could be obtained^ 
on condition not to touch her life or honour, nor 
to institute against her any judicial process ; other- 
wise, that they were determined, on her refusal, 
to proceed against her publicly, by manifestation 
of such evidence as they had obtained of her 
guilt -^ According to his subsequent letters, Enipioyed 
Lord Lindsay, accompanied by Sir Robert Melvil, J^f^'^.'J,* 

ofthe 
crown* 
5 Throckmorton's Letters, July 16th. See Appendix, No. 

XIII. and July 19th, Keith, 42a He had written the 
day before, that ** altho' the lords ^nd counsellors speak re- 
verently, mildly and dharitably of the queen, so as I cannot 
gather from their speech any intention to cruelty or violence, 
yet I do find by intelligence that the queen is in very gre^t 
peril of her life, by reason that the people assembled at this 
convention do mind vehemently the destruction of her. It 
is a public speech among all the people, and among all the 
states (saving the counsellors), that the queen hath no more 
liberty nor privilege to commit murder nor adultery, than any 
ether private person, neither by God's laws, nor by the laws 
of the realm." July 18th. Robertson, ii. 453. His letter of ^ 

the 19th assures us that her great peril was that of a judicial 
tri^l ; and Elizabeth afterwards professed, that her interpo- 
sition at this period had preserved Mar}''s life. Robertson, it 
445i^ dotton Library, Caligula, C. 9. fol. 4^ 

la 
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CHAP, was dispatched on the 24th to iotfanate, that the 

\J^^ lords, considering her former misbehaviour, would 
1567. submit the government no longer to her misrule ; 
and to exhort her to a peaceable resignation of the 
cro^^n, in which case, " they would endeavour 
^ thetnselves to save both her life and honour, 
** kotk which otherwise siood in great da?tger^.*^ 
Melvil informs us, that they sent Lord Lindsay, 
^ first to use fair persuasion, and if that failed,^ 
** they were resolved to enter into harder terms ^r** 
that Athol, Mar, Lethington, Grange and Throck- 
morton^ employed his brother to "tell her the 
•* verity ; and how that any thing she did in pri* 
^ son could not prejudge her when restored to li- 
** berty, but that she refused to yield, till inform- 
^ ed of Lord Lindsay's arrival in a boasting hu- 
^ mour,** when she agreed to execute two deeds* 
for the appointment of a regency, and the resig- 
nation of the crown V^ Crawford's MS. assures. 
QS " that shoe nather could, nor durst refuse, for 
•* the messenger was commandit,in case shoe had 
•* refusit, to denunce punishment and death unto 
" hir for the murder of hir lUwful husband King; 
**, Henry^^ In conformity with these authorities, 
Throckmorton informs us^at the assembly of 
the church required the murder to be severely 
punished without respect to persons, according ta 
the practice of the realm^ and the laws of Ga4 
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and of nations; and he perceived, tibat if tlie imi* cihaf 
federates could not by fair means indtlce the ^^-v-^ 
queen to astent, they me^nt to charge her wkjh 
tl^ violation of the conunoa and statute iawl$» 
adultery with BothweU,. and with the ixrarder of 
her husband, ^^ of whkh, aa they said, they had 
sufficient £vidence under her band^/* Frooa the^ 
whole ten6r of Throckmorton's dispatches, it is 
evident that she was exposed to no other daogier 
but that of a judicial trial, in which her letters 
would be produced as the proofs of her guilt ; stnd 
her friends had no reason to apprehend, that the 
confederates would incur thepublicabhorrence, and 
the united vengeance of France and England, by . 
an assassination worse and ntiore atrocious thai» , 
that of which they accused the quieen. The border 
terms into which they were otherwise resolved to- 
enter, and the punishment which their messenger 
was enjoined to denounccy for her husband^s tmir-' 
4ery must refer therefore to the same judicial in^ 
vestigation ; the verity which Bilelvil's brother was 
employed to explain, must imply the danger at- 
tending her life and honour if the cajsket were' 
produced; and the uniform sileqice of two con- 
tempcurary memoirs coneermag the letters, of 
which Mdvil and the author of Crawford's Mai- 
nuscript could not possibly be ignorant, when 
.produced and published, indicates clearly that 

M^e!th,42e. 
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CHAP. tJwssc writers were unable to disavow the authen- 
ticity of the letters, and chose rather to conceal 
them entirdy, than to pronounce them genuine^. 
The consideration which the confederates offered 
for her resignation, " that they would endeavour 
** themselves to save both her life and honour, 
" both which otherwise stood in great danger,*' 

9 Not a syllable concerning the letters is to be found eidier ia 
MeWil or in Crawford's MS, Yet Melvil attended the whole 
conftm&nce ; enjoyed the regent's peculiar confidence ; was en- 
trusted with his secret communications with Norfolk* and 
gives a ludicrous, and> as we know, a false account of the 
manner in which the accusation against Mary v/as produced 
at Westminster ; after which we hear no more of the con- 
ference ; and the production of the letters to verify the accu* 
sation, is studiously concealed. Melvil, 96. The accusation 
itself is represented as Elizabeth's sole object, alone sufficient 
to dishonour Mary, whom Melvil tacitly considered as guiltyj 
when he concealed her refusal to answer the charge. At first 
I suspected that this part of his memoirs had been suppressed 
by the editor. But Crawford's MS. gives an accurate ab- 
stract of the conferences at Vork; abridges with sufficient 
precision the queen's complaint against Murray and Morton». 
their .answer and her reply; explains the removal of the con- 
ference to Westminster, and then maintains an inviolable 
silence, to conceal the accusation, and the proofs of her guilt. 
Melvil, and the author of Crawford's MS. could not possibly 
be ignorant of the letters, 'ejspecially when published aiid ani 
nezed to Buchanan's Detection ; and their cautious silence, at 
that critical part of the conferences, when the letters or th^ 
accusation were produced against Mary, is a convincing 
proof that they were careful pot %P mention the letterS| tQi 
conceal^ if possible, what they could not disowiu. 
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accounts in 2 satisfactory mapner for tibeir silence chap. 
afterwards concerning the casket; and as Mary J}^ 
liad no danger to apprehend, except from a judi- ^*^^' 
dal iavestigation, nothing less than her letters^, 
containing the proofs^ of her guilt, coyld havo in- 
duced her thus to resign the crown^ 

2. About a fortnight after the yowg Idng^ Mumft 
coronation, the earl of Murray returned to ScoU A^u^It lO, 
land, and before his acceptance^ of the regency, 
went with Athol and Morton, to visit the queea 
in Lochlevin castle. A part of the confederates 
were afraid that he migiit fep indited to concur V9 
her release a( a subsequent peripd mothers, among 
whom were Mar, Athol, I^hington, TulUbar* 
dine, and Grange, advised hini to treat her with 
respect ^nd tenderness, as her judgment, exempt 
from the influence pf evil company, had already 
begun to repent of piany thingS| and the time 
might come when he wo^ld wish to restore her 
again to power ^°. Hi^ ptiofives, t;hereforc, for this . 
visit, which have never been iuider$tood, Were to 
examine her pn^ent disposition in person, that his 
future conduct might be regulated by the result 
of his own observations, tq produce perhaps, by 
his salutary remonstrances, a reformation in her 
mind ; and finally to procure her personal consent 
to his acceptance of the government. At their 
fyffi, in^^rview, before supper,* she was dissat;sfi94 
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chAp with his reserve, £rom which she could draw bo 
presage of his opinions or designs. At the second , 
which continued t31 midnight, he disclosed, ap- 
parently at her own request, his opinion of her 
imsconduct; ^laid before her all such disorders 
•* as might touch her co \ci(^ncc, her honour, or 
* safety ; and while he behaved like a ghostly 
*^ confessor, seme times she wept bitterly, some** 
^ times she acknowledged her unadvised mis-? 
•* conduct; some things ^^he did plainly confesSj^ 
^ some things excuse, and some extenuate," an4 
he left her that night to, the niercy ojf God, a^ 
Jier chief resource<i At their fiext interview in 
the momiDg, he consoled her with a conditional 
assurance of her life, and ^^ as much as in him lay^ 
^ the preservation of her honour ; for her liberty 
^ which hy not in his power, it was neither goo4 
^ to seek,.pQr at that time to obtain it}'-* and a* 
his departure she embraced and requested him tq 
assume the regency for her, own as well as her 
son's preservation ^^ From this imperfect report 
of the conference, the conditional assurance of 
ffjk that hegayetothe queen,' which depended 
not on him alone, ** as the lords and others had 
•* an interest in the naatter,*' can refer only to a 
judical trial if she attempted to disturb the go- 
vernment, or retained her inordinate attachment 
to Bothwell } and his farther assurance, as nmeh 

?» Reith, 4^^. 
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as in him ky, fw the preservatioa of her h^fteur, «iAr. 
can rel^t^ tp BQthing elfe th^n the letters in ,JJ:^ 
Mortqn's custody, which theco^feden^teis retwaedt *^^ 
and which they intended to 'prodwe, if neccswry, 
for their own vindication* Their silence concern* 
iDg thp cafket is sufficiently explained} skice tho 
letters which they were afraid at first to divulge^ 
Jest it should preclude all ter^fi3 of ^eeommoda* 
tioj[i with her friends, were afterwards employed 
to extort a resignation of the crowp, as .the tacit 
fonsideratiop for which they were concealed* 
T*he discovery of the casket was omitted thorcf 
fore if^ Dalg^lsh'^ ex^niaation^ who9& evidence . 
was strictly coorfiAed to the murder ij ap4 as no 
p]ki]P^i|tes of coifnjcil w^e then tak^n^ no inentio9 
of the letters Qould occur in its records, tUl am . 
act of council was pronounced on the subject ^\ 
in the same manner, Huntley's concern in the 
murder, as we discover from a letter to Throck- 
porton, was suppressed in Hay of Talla's deposir 
tion (September X3th), as that powerfijl nobleman 
was then on terras of submission to the regent ^>» 

" Whisker repeatedly objects, that in the minutes of ccnui- 
cil oa the 21st and 27th of June, XK)t a 'vvord is said of the 
letters, which are not mentioned tilt the 4di of December. 
Whitalcer, i. 24»8. He should have known that no mihutes ci 
.^ouncil were kept, till the next century, and that the acts of 
^ounciU like those of parliament, aise expressly confined to 
the subjects on which they are pronounced. 

« *^Tbi3 day theierU of ArgiU^ the Lordi^i Boyd, Lewis* . 
^oun and Kelwonynge, are partit of this towne, and wieili 
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CHAP. Argyle, Boyd, Liyingston, and Kilvfinning had 
i^m^ acknowledged the young king, and the regent's 
^^' authority: Herreis and all the Hamilton's had 
offered to submit; and it was dangerous to pro* 
secute, on a single evidence, a chieftain with 
whom they might still confederate. Their sub- 
misson was accepted, and to confirm the autho* 
rity of the new government, a parliament wai then 
held by the regent (December 15th), at which 
the lords of each party were present, and the . 
9word and sceptre were borne by Huntley and 
Argyle**. 
The letiera The Confederates were solicitous for a legaf con- 
?h« ^iyj "* firmation of their late transactions. An act of 
^***°*^ * council, after long deliberation, had been lately 
framed (Deccn^jber 4th), de-daring that they coyild 

agreit with my L, Regent, prpmi&ying to serve the kyng 
and aknawledge hym as regent, and all the Hameltouns and 
the lord Herys has sent thelyke offers, and the erle of Hunt- 
lie is sekyng all the meenys he cane to haif his dress hot the 
lard of Tallaw quho is appreh^ndit dpis blot the said erle 
.with the murder quhat forder order beis takkyne with^htm X 
am presentlie uncertane," R. MelviPs letter to Throckmorton, 
Edinburgh, September 14th, 1567. M. Crawford's MS. 
The letter is written the day after Hay's examination ; but 
Huntley's share in the murder, and the letters which it was 
not then intended to divulge, were suppressed in Hay's gnd 
palgleish's Depositions, for the same reason, because their 
depositions were taken as evidence to be produced judicially 
against themselves. 

'^* Anderson, ii. 228. BirrelPs Diary, 13. Spottiswoodi 
814u 
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ind no 6th,er means for their vindication, ttetn 
to reveal the whole truth from the beginnings 
into which, as dishonourable to the queen, their ^^^* 
sovereign's mother, they were loth to enter, 
till compelled for their security; and desiring 
' the parliament to find that their late proceedings- 
were in the queen's " awin default, in as far as, 
*' be divers her previe letters, written and subscri^ 
<« vit with hir awin handy and sent be hir to 
** James carl of Bothwell, as well befoir the mur- 
"; der as thereafter, and by hir ungodlie and <tis« 
*^ honourable proceeding in a priveit marriage 
^^ with him soddanlie and unprovisitlie thereaftei?, 
*' it is maist certain that she was previe, airt and 
*^ pairt, of the actual devise and deid of the mur- 
*^ der of the king hir lawful husband ^5/* An act *nd ia pam 
of parliament was accordingly passed, declaring, 
nearly in the same terms, that the conduct of the 

*5 Haynes, 454?. Goodall, li. 62. This passage has been 
miserably perverted to a different sense, viz. that her letters to 
Bothwell were the cause of taking arms, and the detention of 
her person, which, as the letters were not then disco vexed, 
was absolutely felse. Tytler, i. 86. Stuart, i. 56\* The 
meaning is obvious, that the occasion of their taking arms, 
and the detention of her person, were in her own default, in 
as far as it was most certain, both from her correspondence 
and marriage with Bothwell, that she was accessary to the 
murder of her late husband: in other words, that 'she could 
not accuse their rising as rebellious, when their proceedings 
were justified by her own crimes, as was manifest, both from 
her letters and marriage. Haile's Notes on Tytlei; MS. 
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OfAfv confederates, hx taHag arms, and in the detendoit 

Iff 

v,,.y^ cf the queen's person, Were by her own default ^ 
*^^* « in a$ far as by diverse her previc letters, wrktem 
^f' haiilie with hir awm kand, and send be hir to 
^ James, somctyme earl of Bothweil^.as weiil be- 
^ foir the murther, as thereafter, and be hir un- 
«« godfie and dishonourable proceeding to anc 
^* pretendit marriage with him, suddenly and un- 
^ provisatly therefter, it is maist certaine that she* 
** was previe, airt and pairt of the actual devise 
** and deid of the murthour of the king, hir 
** Uwchful husband^*'* Trom this di&rence be- 
t'wten the acts of council and of parliament, of 
which Hume enables us to give a just explanation, 
fiuich despicable quibbling has been employed te^ 
proive that the letters were fabricated in the intcrvat 
between the two acts,' or forged originally with 
the queen's signature, which was afterwards with^ ' 
drawn *\ But the casket, whether its contents 
were authentic or not, was undoubtedly produced 
^n the privy council'^: and as every legal and 

' '* Goodall, 11. 66. Anderson, xL 220. Keith, Appendix, 
152. ♦ 

^y Goodall, 1. 43r Tytler, i. 87. Guthrie, yii. 97- Stuart, 
1. S7I. Whit. 1. 381. , 

'* Even this is denied by Guthiie;^ who, as he cannot find 
the actual production of the letters specifipd in the act, con- 
cludes that the privy council took the matter for granted, 
vii. 90. Neither is the production of the letters specified in 
the act of parliament ; yet we ^now that they were exhibited 
there, not only from Murray's infbnnation, but from the rcr 
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conventional writing was termed a letter, her let- cHAr. 
ters,sonnets, and marriage contracts, which were all JJl;^ 
secret, were styled indiscriminatly her premie Ifti ^^^ 
ters^K As the letters, sonnets, and first contract in 
French, were written, and the second only sub- 
scribed by the queen^ they were described un- 
doubtedly as ** divers her previc letters, written or 
*^ subscribed with her own hand ;'' but this clause 
iXL the copy found by Haynes among the Cecfl 
f)apers, has been converted by a natural mistake c^ 
the pen or the press, into "written and subscribed 
" with her own hand ^°." In Murray^s receipt for 
the box and letters^ when carried to England^ 
they are described as *' ane silver box, owergilt 
•* with gpld, with all missive letteris, contractisy 
** cm: oWigatiounis for marriage, sonnettis or luif* 

lactant coxifession of Mary's friends, and we hare no reas<» 
to^sujppose that they were not exhibited in the same manner ia 
the privy council, where, ajfter many days deliberation, the 
act of parliament was first framed. Nothing can be more 
«aptioij(s and pedantic than to demand precision of langtiage 
£rom an age and nation accustomed to neither* 

^9 Letters of homing, cs^ption^ lawburrows, intercommun* 
mg, letters of slains, &re and sword, Scq, were legal, letters of 
tack, pension, Ac. wer^ conventional writs, in the form of 
letters. 1 ytler and Whitaker suppose, that her privy* letters 
can relate only to her missive letters, as if the contracts, and 
ionnets, when inel&ded, as they are In the receipts, under tK? 
denomination of letters, were not e<j.ually private. Tytler, L 
90. Whit, i- 382-8. 

^ -Sat Appendix, No* XIV. 
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CHAP. ^^ balkttis,andallutherisletteriscontaimtthairitt| 
^^^' ** send and past betwix the queen and Bothwell ;'* 
in 'Morton's receipt (i 570-1) as " an silver box 
" owergilt with gold, with the missive letteris, 
^^ contractis or obligatiounis for marriage, son- 
*' nettis or luif-ballettis, and utberis ktteris thairin 
'^ contairiit to the number of XXI, send and past 
^ betwix the queen and Bothwell ^^;" from 
which it appears, that according to the language 
of the age, not only the missives sent, but the son- 
nets and the contracts passed between them were 
comprehended under the general denomination 
of letters. In Murray's declaration at Westminster 
that the letters were genuine, not only the act 
of council is explained^ but the clause in question 
is literally transcribed. " Quhairas we haif 
" producit diverse missive letteris, sonnettis, ob- 
" ligatiounis, or contractis for marriage betwix the 
** queen and Bothwell as writtin or subscrivit be 
" hir hand, and we be the tenour heirof, testifies, 
" avoweis and affirms that the saidis hail missive 
** writings, sonnettis, obligatiounis, or contracts 
•* are imdoubtcdly the said queen's proper hand 
** write 'y except the contract in Scottis of the 
" dalt at Seitown the 5th day of April 1567, 
** written be the earl of Huntlie, quhilkes also wc 
** understand and perfectly knawes to be subscri* 

** Goodall. ii. 91. Anderson, ii. 257* 
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^^vU be hir*^." Here the distinction between chap; 
the letters written, and the contract only subscribe 
ed by her hand, is precisely explained ; and from 
these passages it appears that in the original act of 
council, her missive letters, sonnets and contracts 
were styled indiscriminately her letters, and a5 
they were all secret, ** her previe letters, written, 
** or subscribed with her own hand." The whole 
casket was produced in the privy coundl, and at-f 
tested, among many others, by Grange, whose 
heroic attachment to Mary^ never would have 
suffered him to promote the deceit. But in par- 
liament, the whole casket was not produced. The 
Scotch contract at Seton was undoubtedly with- 
held, for this substantial reason, that it was writ- 
ten by Huntley, one of the lords of articles, and 
when his peace was already made with the regent, 
the contract would not have been permitted to 
pass that committee, nor introduced into parUa- 
ment for his obvious impeachment. The let- 
ters, sonnets, and perhaps the first contract, were 
alone produced, and are therefore properly dc- 

" Id; 259. Goodall, ii\ 92. In the same manner, in the 
letter which Goodall ascribes to Cecil, on the publication of 
Buchanan's Detection, " The very casket was here shewn, 
and the letters and other monuments opened and exhibited ; 
and. so much as is there said to be written or subscribed by the 
said Lady Mary, the earl of Bothwell, or others, hath been 
testified to be written and subscribed as is there alledged/' 
Goodall, ii. S79. Anderson, ii. ^65. 
Vol. L 18 
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CHAP, scribed in the act, by the clerk of parliament, as 
%J^ written halelie with her awin hand. The letters 
^^^' at least were confessedly produced in parliament *', 
where Argyle, Huntley, and the bifliop of Gallo- 
way his uncle, the bijDtiop of Murray Bothwell's 
uncle, and the earl of Caithness, whose son was 
married to Bothwell's sister, were lords of arti- 
cles, and where Herreis was present to defend 
the honour of the queen ^. But Argyle, Hunt- 
ky, Herreis, and others, protested, according 
to their own account, not against the authen- 
ticity of the ' letters, but the resignation of the 
crown ; that it should be deemed invalid if ex- 
torted from the queen without her free consent. 
That a bond was signed to deprive her of life, 
if they opposed the act, is a vain, and obviously a 
false pretext *5, No such bond was ever known, 
or even supposed to exist, and as her sole danger 
arose from a judicial investigation, to disprove 
the evidence was the surest method to preserve 
her life. But instead of attempting to disprove 
the letters, Huntley, Argyle, and Herreis pro- 
tested, that no blame should be imputed to 

*3 ' Robertson, ii. 484, Gioodall, ii. 360. 

^ Anderson, ii. 228. 

*5 GoodalU ii. 362. The bond, with the act of parliament 
concerning Bothwell's acquittal and marriage, must be class- 
ed among the many fictions in the instructions from the lords 
and abbots of Mary's party. Th^y mention none who, sub- 
scribed, or refused to subscribe it, and never once ventured to 
mention it at York or Westminster, 
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them for their past conduct in opposition to the chap. 
king, and when they received a pardon in public w.^^..^ 
from the regent*^, we can only conclude that *^^- 
those letters must have been genuine which passed 
the articles, and, on being produced in parliament^ 
were approved and confirmed as authentic, with* 
out opposition from her friends. 

3. On her escape next year from Lochleven on^n and 
castle, and the defeat of her friends at the battle ^1^000(0. 
of Langside, she sought an asylum in England, Ei'lgkod^ 
and was conducted to Carlylc with every mark of ^^^^' 
^external respect. Her first request on her arrival M*y 17. 
there was to obtain admission to Elizabeth'ii pre* 
sence, and sufficient aid against her rebellious 
subjects, to restore her to her throne. From the 
presence of an artful intriguing rival, who had 
once challenged, and in the opinion of a nume* 
rous party possessed an indisputable title to the 
drown, the situation of Elizabeth was certainly 
embarrassing in the extreme ; and it was equally 
dangerous to permit Mary to pass into France, or 
return into Scotland, where the arrival of foreign 
succours might renew and support her preten* 
sions to the throne of England. Two modes of 
procedure remained; but it will be sufficient fof 
me to explain the various motives of Elizabeth's , 
policy, which it is not incumbcftt upon me to vin- 
dicate. The reader must determine for himself 

** Anderson, iv. 153. S^e Appendix, No. XV. 
Vol, L K 
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CHAP, in the sequel, whether, or how far she was^ actn^ 

« ^^ » aked by a malignant animosity towards her former 
1508. rival, or by a sincere resolution to restore her if 
innocent, or if guilty merely of culpable indis« 
cretions, to her throne and kingdom ; but if ma« 
nifestly guilty of her husband's murder, to seclude 
her person for ever from the world ; and in cither 
case, to pi*evcnt the introduction of a foreign force 
iftto Britain, and the renewal of the former al- 
liance between the Scots and the French *7. Cecil's 
private deliberations unifornJy proceed upo^ these 
suppositions: To procure ana declare to the queen 
of Scots, the proofs of her .concern in her hus- 
, band's death',. " to the end,* if upon her answer 
" thereunto it shall appear that she- is not culpa* 
" ble of that wherewith she has been charged^ 
^^ thcn,T)y her majesty's means and support, she 
^' may be if stored, both to her honour and estate : 
^^ But, if by her answer it shall not appear but 
" that she is culpable, then her majesty may ^ise 
^ otherwise^ how to cover the dishonour of the 
'> crime, and also to settle her in her reahfi, under 
** such government as may preserve the same 
.*' from the tyranny of the French, and continue 
^' the good accord betwixt the two realms"— 
^' If her cause shall be heard, and duly examined, 
i^ there must neecft fojlow an acquittal of -the 
*^ queen of Scots from the infamy, or ai:ondem-* 

^y Anderson, iv. Part i. p. 40-2. 
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** nation for thewhole^ or some part of the Crimes 
** imputed to her : If acquitted^ theft- for the be* 
** nefit shfc shall receive, good means may be de-- ^^•^ 
*^ vised to make an alliance betwixt both these 
" realms : If her cause prove criminal^ then either 
** she' is to be restored to her country with some 
*' si^re limitations for the safety and succession of , 
** her son, and the maintenance of the regent 
** and his party in Scotland j .or else, according 
** to the excess and quantity of the crime, she is 
^* to live in some convenient place, without pos- 
** sessingof her kingdom, where she may not 
** move any new trouble ^^." Lord Scroop and 
Sir Francis Knolles were dispatched in conformity 
%vith these deliberations, to congratulate her on 
her arrivaU They informed her that their mis- 
tress "could not, without her own dishonour, ad- 
" mit her to her presence, by reason of the great 
" slander of the murder whereof she was not 
*' yet purged j" but assured her that their mis- 
tress ** would be the gladdest in the world to see 
** Jker grace well purged of t^i^ crime, that thereby 
*' she might aid her fully and amply for her ad- ' . 
5* vauicement to her government royal again *^.'* 
The conditions, therefore, on which ^lone she 
. could expect aisistance from Elizabeth, or access 
to her jxresencc, were announced from the begin'? 

^ Anderson, iv. Pan i. p* 36-8. - 
^9 Id- 62^9., 



ill. 

1^68. 
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CHAP, ning; but alarmed at those dangerous proposals 
of exculpation and enquiry, she renewed her ap- 
plication for admission and aid- A pointed and 
explicit answer was returned to Lord Herreis, 
whom she had sent to court : That considering 
ilie many notable crimes with which she was truly 
charged, prior and posterior to the king's mur- 
der^ to which she was commonly reputed access 
sary ; her contempt for her husband, and attach- 
ment to the man by whom he was afterwards' 
murdered ; her protection of Bothwell, and ne- 
gliect to prosecute or examine the murder ; her 
punishment of those who accused him of the 
crim6 ; her advancement of the chief murderer to 
new titles and estates, and in the end, her mar- 
riage with him while his wife was yet living \ the 
queen's majesty was perplexed how to act, and 
was unable, consistently with her own honour, to 
receive her at court ; but that she would agree to 
do whatever could be devised to remove the 
very imputation of those crimes, whereby the 
queen of Scots might J)e admitted to her presence, ' 
and by the chastisement of her adversaries, re- 

/MaryVof- ^torcd to hcr former honour and estate ^^ Ac- 

inither cordiug to Cccirs narrative, Herreis replied^ 

to EilzV^ *^ that although her principal desife was to have 

*^ come into her majesty's presence, and to hafe 

^' present aid for her restitution, yet if that were. 

3« Anderson, iv. Part I. p. 7-9^ 
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*' not meet at present, and Elizabeth wotild take 
^* the understanding of her cause in hand, she 
•' would wholly commit the same to be ordered ^^gq- 
*^ by her majesty ; so that respect be had to his 
** mistress* behalf, that she should (not) submit 
*' herself in manner of kny judgment; nor that 
** her subjects^ whom she accounted traitors, 
'^ should come into the realm^ to be heard as her ac-^ 
cuscrs\ and required that Murray should be 
** enjoined to suspend hostilities against her . 
^' friends 3 \" Elb:abeth's reply deserves parti- 
ticular attention : " That she desired not oiF 
" herself to deal in the cause of the crimes im- 
** puted to the Scottish queen, but only wished 
** that sorfie good means might be devised, that 
*' her sister might be honourably acquitted there- 
** of; which if it might be, she should be surely 
" restored with all princely honour, and enabled 
** to chastise her rebels ; and if it should not fall • 
*' out so clearly to all purposes^ as were to be ivished^ 
*' yet her majesty meant not so to deal' therein, 
*' as to animate, or give comfort to any subjects 
** to proceed against their sovereign, for any cause 
** that could be alledgcd, but would do her best, 
*' after the matter heard^ to compound all difficult 
** ties without bloodshed, and procure her quiets 
* ness in her realm, and peace among her sub* 
** j.ects : And as to any form or process, whereby 

3' Anderson, iv. Part u p. 10. 
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her subjects should be reputed accusers, the 
queen's maiesty^ so far from that, meant rather 
liOs. €c ^Q h^yc such of them as she should name, called 
" into the realm, to be charged with such crimes 
** as she should object against them, and if any 
** form of judgment shduld be used, it should be 
** against thepi; and upon report made to her 
*• (Mary), by persons of honour deputed for the 
•* purpose, of what her subjects should answer 
•' for themselves, as^it should please her to de- 
*' d^rehev mrnd and answer to^he queen*s majes- 
*^ ty, so would her majesty inform herself h(yup 
*^ far forth she might understand the queen her 
^' sister to be clear from the crimes imputed ; or 
*^ hour otherwise^ if the (two) causes should prove 
*^ doulHfulj to prefer the queen's cause, and com* 
^^ pound the whole to her best advantage" and 
. ♦^ honour 3 V 
/ttaeiff, Middlemore was immediately dispatched to 
Carlyle, with instructions to communicate the 
answer to IVIary, and to procure a suspension of 
u, arms in Scotland. He informed h6r plainly, " that 
** being taxed as she is of so barrible a criine as the 
** murdering of her husband, her majesty could 
^* hot receive her before some justification j but 
^^ smce she had put herself into her majesty's 
^^ hand, and made her the only judge of her 
**' cause, her majesty would take both her and her 

3'' Anderson, ir. Part i, p. \U 
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^* cause into her protection j yea, and if after chap. 
*^ trial madq, tb^jitstUe ofber cause would bear ity 
•* she would so prosecute her adversaries^ as that 
** she would compel them to do her right, and 
^^ Ijelp to restore her to her honour, dignity, and 
*.' govcrhnfent^'." But the message was pecu# 
Karly unacceptable to Mary, who perceived that • 
ber subjects would become, in effect, her accusers, 
whatever forms were ostensibly employed, She 
declared with much passion, that she had no other 
judge but God ; acknowledged that she had offer- 
ed to make the queen her judge j but meant to 
.utter such things to her as she had never done, 
nor would to anyj inveighed at Murray and his 
party as traitors, unworthy tQ|||ppear as a party 
against her ; ^' but if they will needs come, desire 
** my good sister the que^n, tO- write that Lething* 
•* ton and Morton^ wh'o be two of the wisest and 
*' most able of them to say most agamst me^ may 
** come, and then to let me be there, in their 
^* presence, face to fece, to hear their accusations, 
*' and to be heard how I can make .my purga* 
^' tion, but I think that Lethington,'woM\d be very 
*' loath of that commission." She had already 
affirmed to Scroop and KnoUes, that Lethington 
and Morton were assenting to the murder^ ulthough 
now they would seem to prosecute the same ^-^^ but her 
silence concerning Murray, and her pointed seiec- 

33 Anderson, iv. Part i. p. 13. 83-3. 3^ Id. -55. ^}\). 
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CHAF. tion of those two to be summoned into Enghncf, 
indicate that she was fiilly appri2^d of the parti- 
culars of their interview with Bothwell at Whit- 
tingham, and well assured that they would not 
venture, in her presence at least, to accuse her of 
♦ murder to which they were privy themselves. 
She wrote immediately to Elizabeth, to retract 
her offer, desiring to be first restored, or permitted 
to depart elsewhere ; promising to return in order 
to vindicate her innocence, when reinstated in 
her kingdom ; and protesting, that she neither 
would lior could reply to the false accusations of her 
enemies, nor in form of a process against her sub* 
jects, in which, unless their hands were tied up,' 
there was no equity between her and them, and 
to which, while she remained there, she would 
sooher die than submit 5^. The privy council^ 
before whom the letter *was* laid, determined that 
it was dishonourable to restore her without a. pre- 
vious trial and vindication of her conduct,, and 
dangerous to permit her toi?epair to foreign courts 
for support. On Middlemore's return from Scot- 
land, with Murray*s consent to .the queen of Eng- 
land's arbitration as umpire, Herreis agreed that 
the conferences should begin immediately in the 
north, to be finished if possible before the month 
of August. A few days afterwards, when the 
tegent was already summoned, he declared that 



June 2(h 
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his mistress would make no answer whatsoever, 
to nutters propounded by her own subjects, or to 
persons deputed as commissioners, but to the 
queen herself, concerning the crimes with which 
she was charged 5^. . 

• These passages are recited at great length, be- 
cause her apologists, from a few partial quota- 
tions of her instructions to her commissioners, 
have affirmed that whether she wer^ innocent or 
guilty, the professed object of the conference, 
whatever were its issue, was to restore her un- 
anointed and ynannealed to her throne 37. But 
the early deliberations of Cecil, the very first inti^ 
mations from Scroop and Knolles, the pointed and 
explicit answer to Herreis, Elizabeth's message, 
and the discourse of Middlemorc, afford a full do- 

3* Anderson, i^ Paif i, p. 18. 104. 

37 Tyder, i. 102. Whitaker, 1. 58. That lio doubt may re- 
.main of Mary's veracity, or the validity of her evidence against 
Elizabeth, Whitaker produces a notable argument, ** that she 
must be the only evidente of what she only can know, the 
contents of Elizabeth's letters to her:" Ibid. The letters tliem- 
selves, however, are a trifling addition to the many fictions 
interspersed through the controversy as matters of fact. No 
doubt, Mary and Lesly chose to misrepresent the conference, 
as confined entirely to her restitution. But the conference 
could have no proper object, if she was to be restored at all 
events, whether innocent or guilty ; and her boldest advocates 
will not venturt to assert^ that on the supposition of the fact 
being fully proved, that she was notoriously guilty of ber 
husband's murder, she was entitled to be restored^ , 
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demohstration that Maiy could expect no assist- 
ance, nor liberty, till absolved from those crimes 
i^«- of which she was accused. She . was assured, 
that if her innocence were fully vindicated, she 
should be restored with honour to her former 
rank, and her rebels chastised : that if the causes 
^wcre doubtful, or her innocence not so clearly, to 
all purposes, established ^s could be wished, in 
othpr words, if guilty merely of culpable indis- 
cretions, she should be restored by an accommo- 
dation as far as the justice of her cause would 
bear; and the conclusion was obvious and sufli- 
'ciently understood, that if plainly guilty of her 
husband's murder, she had no aid to expect from 
Elizabeth against her disobedient subjects, nor any 
relief from the perpetual confinement due to her 
crimes. The first object, therefore, of the con- 
ference was, under the form o# an accusation 
against her subjects, to vindicate her innocence in 
order to restore her to the throne. She had al- 
ready offered to Ammit her cause to Elizabeth's 
hands, and the intimation that she meant to ut- 
:ter such things to the queen, as she had never done, 
•nor would to any, can allude only to some secret, 
or supposed design of her husband's, not sufficient, 
- even in her own opinion, to vindicate her innocence, 
but of a tendency perhaps to extenuate her guilt. 
But she receded from the proposal, ^ soon as her 
subjects were summoned to England : she refused 
to plead Or attest her innocence, unless their hands 
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were tied up from accusation; and aiHerreis ^Iso cttxp. 
retracted his offer, the confererfce ^was deferred; v^il^ 

4. When required to justify the jproceedings ^^^s- 
of the confederates, Murray, in submitting to demand*. 
Elizabeth's arbitration, * transmitted a note by 
Middlemorc, on the solemnity of the trial ; observ- 
ing how dangerous and prejudicial it would prove, 
to accuse the queen, his sovereign's mother, and 
^* syne to enter in qualification with her;'* and if 
the accusation should proceed, requiring to know 
what might " follow thairupon in caise we preivc 
•' all that we allege : utherwayis we sal be als in- 
^' certaine after the cans copcludit, as we are pre- 
** sentlie* Farther it may be that sic letteris as 
** we haif of the queene, that sufficientlie in our opi^ 
♦* nion preives her consenting to the murthour of the 
^^ king hir husband ^^ sal be calUt in doubt by the 
** juges constitute for the trial, quhether thay 
^^ may stand or fall, pruif or not ; thairfos sen our 
*^ servant, Mr, Jhone Wode" (then at London) 
^* hes, the copies of the samen letteris, translatit 
^* in our language, we wald earnestlie desyre diat 
** thay may be considerit by the juges, that thay 
** may resolve thisfar^ in caise the principal agree 
** with the copie, that then we pruif the cans in* 
** deed 3^." This first intimation of a Scottish 
translation is important in the sequel; but by a 
Strange misrepresentation of the fact, or perversion 

3» Goodall, ii. 75. ' - 
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CHAP, of intellect, Murray's demand is represented as an 
L..v^ infambus proposal, to which Elizabeth acceded, 
that the letters should be held as authentic evi- 
dence of guilt, if they agreed with the copies, not 
if actually written in Mary's hand -^9. Murray, 
naturally anxious concerning the confereuce, was 
unwilling to accuse the queen, unless assured of 
the result, and for his own security demanded to 
know, I. What consequaicc would ensue if his 
accusation were fully proved? a* Whether, on, 
inspecting the copies then in England, if the 
originals corresponded witli those translations, 
the letters would be sustained by judges, not as 
authentic, but according to the Scottish law, as 
relevant y or sufficient if authenticated, to establish 
her guilt. " For quhen we haif manifestid and 
" shawen all, and yet sail haif na assurance jthat 
** it we send sail satisfie for probaihuriy for quhat 
^* purpois sail we ather accuse, or take care how 
** to pruif c^htTi we are not assurit quhat to pruif^- 
^^ or when we haif preivit, quhat sail succeed.** The 
demand of a previous judgment on the relevancy 
of the letters, whether they were sufficient, when 
•produced as evidence, to substautiatfe the charge, 
is intelU^ble to every Scotsman ; but Cecil's an- 

39 Stuart, i. 304-30, and more explicitly by Whiuker, L 68, 
That the copies, desired to be laid before the judges, ivhen 
appolniedj were actually delivered to Elizabeth, and remained 
tfcree mohths in her hands, is also a gratuitous fact created by- 
inference. Id, ??• 
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swer corresponds with the former assurances to chap. 
Mary ; That her majesty never meant to promote J!^;^ 
an accusation, or to proceed t© condemnation, but i^es. 
to hear their defence, and to compound all dif- 
ferences, nor allow therein any faults th^t might 
appear in the queen ; and that no proofs would be ' 

held sufficient, ilnless both parties were heard^^* 
Doubtless the most artful policy waS employed to Mary ac- 
i^iduce the queen to adhere to her original offer, coafe^en^!<^ 
On her removal to Bolton, all chance of escape 
was precluded; 2y|d after an ineffectual application' 
for her return to Scotland, Lord Herreis, on Eli- 
zabeth's assurance to endeavour, without delay, 
to procure some peaceful and honourable conclu- 
sion, agreed th&t the cause should be heard and 
determined by her majesty's appointment, as was 
at first intended. Elizabeth's message was care* 
fully repeated by Herreis, in the presence of Scroop 
and KnoUes, on his return to Bolton j That if the 
queen would commit her cause to her highness' 
order, not as judge over her, but as her cousin 
an4 friend, she would surely restore her in this 
form again to her throne : First, she would sum- 
mon her adversaries, for deposing their sovereign^ 
and if they could allege some ij^ason (as her high- 
ness thinks they cannot do), then she should be 
restored conditionally, that they might retain their 
honours, state and dignities: Secondly, if they 

^^^ Goodall, ii. 76-89. Anderson, iv. Part I 107. 
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could allege no reason for tKeir proceedings, th^A 
the queen should be absolutely restored, and if 
^^^- necessary, by arms, on condition of renouncing 
her alliance wkh France, and her daim to the 
crown of England during Elizabeth's life*'*- 

JTuneas. Mary's ans^^er was returned on the same day; 

■ ; That afraid, on account of false imputations^ to 
entrust her cause to others, yet .relying on her 
lister's assurance, she was content that any two 
/ (commissioners) of suiEcient rank should attend, 
Vhom her majesty might demte for such an 
important charge; that Murray, or Morton, or 
both, as principals to whom the cause was as- 
signed against her, should attend as desired; that 
such order should be taken with them as to her 
piajesty seemed good ; but that they should use 
her as their queen> without prejudice to her ho- 
nour, crown, estate, or right as Elizabeth's pre- 
sumptive heir+^. In this limited and reluctant 
consent, her reliance was placed, not only on Eli- 
2abeth's prpmise to support heir cause, but on 
Morton's discretion, and on Murray's gratitude 
and fraternal affection, to which she appealed im« 
mediately, in a letter intimating the many benefits 
which he had received at her hands, and her sur- 
prise, that at a parliament recently held, hfc could 
find it in his heart to pursue her life^^ ^She ex« 

^ Anderson, iv. Part i. p. 23. 109. -«* Haynes, 467- 

* Anderson, iv. 117. This parliament had been held on the 
85th of June { Spottiswood, 217.)> aft«r Murray had been sum- 
moned byMiddlemore,and by Elizabeth's Ietter,to2giswer for 
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pected, nor without reason, that they would not chap. 

^ ' • 111 

venture to accuse their sovereign, or if they did, v^^^^-i^ 
she relied on the prudent reservation of her rank }^^' 
and honour as a pretext to recede. But the pro- 
fessed object of the conference was still the same ; 
under the form of an accusation against her rebel- 
lious subjects^ to vindicate her own innocence 
against their allegations, before she was admitted 
to Elizabeth's presence, or restoftd to her throne. 
If innocent, it was stipulated that she should be ab^ .. 
solutely reinstated, and by arms if necessary : or if 
some reason could be alleged by her subjects, (cul- 
pable indiscretion, for instance, in .her marriage 
with Bothwell) that she, should be restored con<ii- 
tionally, by a piutual accommodation, and' no 
faults allowed in her condiict. The alternative 
was carefully avoided, from different motives, by 
the two queens. But the conference was expressly 
instituted to vindicate her innocence, not from 
faults or culpable indiscretions, but from the im- . 
puted guilt of adultery and murder j and the al- 
ternative, which was unavoidable, must have been 
tacitly understood by both, that if plainly guilty , 
of her husband's murder, she had no claim on 
Elizabeth for protection or relief. 

5. The lords and abbots of her party met at Dum- scpt. 12, 

' ' • receives 

barton {September 12th), and appointed commis-noacc of 

• • 'the intends 

his conduct. Anderson, iv. 68. . That he could find it iiT hfe tion.^^'^ 
^ heart to pursue* her life in the parliament, must refer there- 
fore to a resoluxion^ to accuse her in England, 
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sloners at her request for the conferences In Eng- 
land, with, instructions evidently framed by the 
1568. bishop of Ross 44. On his arrival at Bolton (Scp- 

<»ept.i8. tembcr i8th), the q^een, according to his subse- 
quent confession in the Tower, informed him of 
the object of the conferences at York ; that Mur- 
ray and his associates were Ammoncd to answer 
for their unjust, and unatural proceedings against 
her ; on acknowieding which they would be par- 
doned and received into favour again, and all dif- 
ferences between them compounded. She had no 
expectation then to be absolutely restored, in con- 
sequence of a complete vindication of her inno- 
cence ; but the sagacious Xesly anticipated at once 
the result of the conference. He regretted that 
she had agreed to any coflference wherein her ad- 
versaries were to be accused; assured her that 
they would utter all they could in their defence, 
though to her dishonour ; wished earnestly to 
treat first for an accommodation^ before entering 
into any accusation ;" and for that purpose advised 
her to employ her influence with her friends at 
^urt^ oi: at York. She replied that there was no 
such danger, as she relied on finding the judges 
ficivourable^ especially as she was well assured of the . 
good will of the 4uke of Norfolk, with whom her 
marriage was already a topic of common .report, 
9n4 by whom his friend Sussex would be ruled } 

' ^ Goodall, ii. 3j1. 
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nor would Sadler, the third in the commission; chap. 
withstand their advice ; and Northumberland, J^ 
his lady, and the many friends whom she had in ^^^^^ 
the country, would attend at York, and per- 
suade the duke to favour and promote her cause. 
Sir Robert Melvil arrived in the interim, with 
letters from Lethington: " That Murray was and a copy 
" wholly bent to utter all he could against the ters. 
" queen, and to that effect had carried with him 
";all the letters which he had to produce against 
" her for proof of 4:he murder, whereof he,'* Le- 
thington, " had recovered the copy, and hud 
" causisd his wife to write them which he sent 
" ta the queen." He assured her that he would 
not have come into England with Murray unless to 
mitigate the rigours intended against her; and 
as he requested instructions by Melvil how to sery^ 
h«r, she desired him to stay those rigorous accusations^ 
and by means of his former intimacy, to prepos- 
sess the duke in her favour ^^. According to the ex- 
planation given by Barram, the queen's sergeant, 
on Norfolk's trial, Lethington " stole the letters 
" from Murray and kept them one night, how- 
.** beit the same were but copies translated out of 
. ** French into Scotch, which when l^ethingtpn's 
** wife had written, he caused them to be sent to 
*' the Scottish queen ^^/* She was apprized theix* 

^ Mardtn, 52. 
. 46 The queen's sergeant adds, " that she laboured to trans* 
late them again into French, as near as she could to the 

Vol, L L 
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CHAP, fore oi? Murray's resolution to accuse her of the 
murder, and had received a copy of the letter* 
from Lethington, translated into Scotch. Her 
instructions to her commissioners were framed 
according to these intimatioris, nearly in the same 
terms with l;hose from her party in Scotland, and 
contained an obvious, and indeed the only de- 
fence which it was possible to make, that the 
letters were forged. But it is observable in her 
confidential instructions to Lethington, that in- 
stead of a plain disavowal of the letters, she en- 
original, wherein she wrote them ; but that was not possible 
to do but there was ^ome variance of phrase; by which va- 
riance, as God would, the subtlety of that practice came to 
light/' State Trials, i. 92. This casual intimation of the pur- 
pose for which Lethington transmitted the copy to the queen, 
coincides with the instructions of the lords and abbots, that 
there is " na plane mention maid in it, be the quhilks her 
hienes may be convict, albeit it were her grace's hand writt 
as it is not, and als the same is cullit by tliemselves in some 
principal and substantious clauses." These subitantiout 
clauses^ were probably the notes, or special points extracted 
by the Scottish commissioners, (Anderson, iv. 71.) and the 
subtlety of the practice was undoubtedly this, that Lething- 
ton should privately sub^stitute or produce the queen's tran- 
script instead of the originals, with the omission of those 
criminal passages which might then be opposed as interpo- 
lated in the translation. When the expedient was proposed 
in Scotland, Lesly inserted in the instructions of the lords 
and abbots that the letters' were culled, or garbled, by them- 
selves in certain substantious. clauses j but when Jit was found 
impracticable, he asserts indiscriminately, in the queen's in- 
struction$, that the letters were forged. 
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tf eats him to prevent, or stop those rigorous ac- chap. 
cusatibns, and to condliate the favour of the <„ / $ 
principal judge. ^*^^* 

6. The conferences began in Octobef at York. ^^^^^^^^^^ 
The commissioners for the qUeen of England October* J. 
were, the duke of Norfolk, the earl of Surrc/j 
Sir Ralph Sadler ; for the queen of Scots, the 
lords Livingston, Boyd, and Herreis, the bishop 
of Ross, and the abbot of Kilwinning, Goi'don of 
Lochinvar, and Cockburn of Skirling; for the 
king, her son, the earls of Murray and Mortoh^ 
Lord Lindsay,, the bishop Of Orkney, and the al>> 
bot, or commendator of Dumfermline^ with Lc* 
thingtoh, Macgill, Balneaves, Buchanan, and 
others, as assistants; and as the nobility were 
averse to an invidious, and dangerous task, it is 
probable that the regent was attended only by 
those who durst not dispute his commands*^* 
The instructions to Elizabeth's commissioners 
were artful, yet conformable to her former decla** 
rations : That they should assure the regent, if he 
y/cxc afrddjjthough possessed of sufficient evidence^ 
to impeach the queen, that their mistress, how de-* 
sirous soever that she should be found innocent^ 
would surely hold her, if plainly guilty of her hus- 
band's murder, unworthy to reign, nor stain het 
Own conscience in the support of such wickedness^ 
by restoring her to the kingdom j but if not ac* 

^ Buchanan-, Hist. Kb.xix. 372. Conferetice 'with L^thiflj* 
ton; in Calderwood, MS. U 244. 

La 
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cused, or apparently not cnlpable, unless of gros» 
misconduct in her suspicious connexion and mar- 
^^^^' riage with Bothwell, that they should promote an- 
accommodation to restore her, under such strict 
ednditicms as fnight secure the nation from her 
fofere misgovernment, and disscdve its ane^nt 
affiance with France. Her entire innocence and , 
ifesolute restoration were not once suspected ; and 
i^r commissiofters, though not unwilling to swear 
Ibat fhey would utter nothing but truths were 
stattled at a prtliminary oath, that they would 

^ conceal nothing of which the truth was requisite 

for .a: just decision^^. When the conferences were 

€>ctobcr a. opened (October 8th)5her complaints were reduced 
to writing : That her rebeillious subjects rising in 
irms, had seized and imprisoned her person, and 
placed the crown en her infant son j and that 
Mtirray had usurped the supreme power under 
the title of regent, and on her escape from Loch- 
leven, had defeated and compelled her to take rc- 
* ftige in England. Norfolk, whose ambition be* 
gan to aspire to a marriage with the queen of 
Scots, had already conferred in secret both 'with 
Lethington and Murray, whom he tried to dis- 
Suade from the accusation, as a dangerous mea- 
iurcj neyer to be forgiven if her authority were 
restored, and as a proof that no sentence of con- 
den\nation was intended, desired him to require 
assurance of some immediate judgment on the 

, ** Anderson, iv* Part il. p. 1 2- 1 3- 80. Goodall, iu 1 16. 
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evidence when produced'^^. The confident asser- chapt 
tions of Mary's comraissioners, that Elizabe^th 
meant at all events to restore her to her kingdom, 
concur^red with their offers of accommodation, to 
deter the regent from any immediate accusatioa 
against the queen ^°. When his answer was re* 
quired, he demanded on the 9th, in a private in* 
terview with the English commissioners, whether, 
before he ventured to accuse the king his sove* 
reign's mother, they were authorized to pronounce 
on her guilt or innocence, and to proceed to a^ 
immediate sentence according to the proofs j if 
guilty, whether she would be delivered up, or 
retained in England for the security of the king- 
dom ; and whether his proceedings would be con- 
firmed, and his authority maintained^^ While 
these demands were transmitted to Elizabeth, he 
returned, with the reservation of an Eik or addi- 
tion, a partial answer, in which he deduced the 
proceedings of the nobility from Bothwell's ere? 
dit, and marriage with the queen after the mur^ 
Ser of Darnley; vindicated their opposition, and 
lier imprisonment, by the necessity of secluding her 
person, and preserving the youiig'prince her son 
from the murderer of his father, her former hu&. 
band j and established his own authority as regent, 

4$^ Goodall, ii. 128. Anderson, iv. 52. M«IvU, 95. 
^° Anderson, iv. 77. Goodall, ii. 157. Robertson, 11. 472. 
^' Aoderson, iv. .55^ Goodall, ik 130. $ee AppendiX| 
No, XVI. 
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CHAp. on her voluntary surrender of the crown to her 
c^iv^ son. At th^ same time his assistants, Lethingtoni 
Mac^^.Bahieaves, and Buchanan, were sent to 
Gommunicate^ in private to the English commis- 
sioners, as the proofs of Mary's participation in 
the murder, a copy of the bond from the nobi- 
lity to Bothwell, with the queen's original war- 
rant to sign it J the two contracts of marriage; her 
sonnets, and letters, of which last a copious ac- 
count, if not a large extract from the Scottish 
translation already mentioned, was transmitted to 

October 16. courts*. Her reply to Murray's defence was 
more plausible than just : That she regretted, and 
was ever desirous to punish the murder, but had 
no suspicion that Bothwell was guilty, when ac- 
quitted by a verdict confirmed in parliament, and 
when recommended by almost all the nobility, 
both her adversaries and friends, as a husband ; 
and that the resignation of the crown was extorted 
by the fear of de^th, on the assurance of Throck- 
morton and, her friends, that nothing was valid 
to which she was compelled to assent in prison s^* 
While she triumphed, Jbowever, over her oppo- 
nents in argument, her commissioners secretly 
trembled for the result. Norfolk, who had writ- 
ten to court, that the matter appeared to the com- 
missioners to be manifest and detestable, informed 
Lesly that he had seen the letters and the regent's 

5» Goodall, ii. 139-50. Anderson, iv, 64. 71t6* 
^} Id. 80* Goodall, ii. 162. 
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Other defences, " whereby there would such mat* 
** ter be proved against his mistress as would dis- 
*' honour her for ever ;'* ahd advised the bishop to 
confer with Lethington on some means to prevent 
the intended accusation, in which he might safely 
concur. Instead of attempting to disabuse the 
dukc^ or to persuade him that the letters were 
entirely a forgery, Lesly tacitly acknowledged 
their authenticity j and proposed a device of Le- 
thington's, that the queen should ratify her 
former resignation of the croWn, " for so should 
" she stay the uttering of any matters 'against 
*' her, and within six months she would be re- 
" stored to her country with honour ;" and the 
resignation, of no more force than when she was 
imprisoned in Lochleven, might then be revoked ; 
to which the duke replied, " what of that were done 
** to be quit of the present infamy and slander, 
*' and let time work the rest "^^Z* After different 
consultations with Lethington, Lesly, under the 
pretext of preparing a reply^4:o Murray, rode to 
Bolton on the 13th to confer with the queen, but 
before his return the conferences were interrupted 

» and transferred to London ^-^ The queen there- 
fore was fully infornjed, ^t an early period, not 

• only of all xh%t Murray had communicated in pri- 
vate to the English commissioners, but of the im- 
pression which her letters had produced on Nor* 

54 Murdin, 5S. 

« Jd^ Haynes, 483, GoodaB, ii. 156*9. 
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CHAP, folk, and her other friends, who believed them 

y^^^.^.,^ authentic; and of the dishonour and lading infe- 
13G8. jjjy which in their opinion her character would in- 
cur, if the accusation should proceed. 

Conference 7- Whether suspicious or not of Norfolk's in- 

minsS* txigues, Elizabeth soon perceived that no progress 
would be made at York. Sir Ralph Sadler was 
ordered up for her information to court. For the 
same purpose, Mary was desired to dispatch two 
commissioners, Herreis and Lesly, to whom Boyd 
and the abbot of Kilwinning were added ; Mur- 
ray to send Lethington and Macgill ; and the con- 
ference at last was transferred to Westminster, 
tinder an artful pretext, that the commissioners 
might have better access to Elizabeth 5^ Though 
still persuaded that the regent would not proceed 
to accusation, Mary was secretly alarmed at Nor- 
folk's intimation ; and in her additipnal instruc- 
tions (October 2ist), had enjoined her commis- 
sioners not to answer to any new allegations with- 
out her consent^^. But when Murray, unwilling 
to trust entirely to Lethington, repaired with his 
colleagues to London, her fears of the worst re- 
ceived new confirmation. In a letter to her com- 

^'ov.22. missioners (November 2 2d); As she meant to act 
the part of a loving mother towards her sub* 
jects, it was not " fit nor convenient to stand in 
,^* presence of ane foreign judgment to accuse them^ 

56 Goodall, ii. 171'6. Anderson, iv, 93. 
« Goodall; ii. 350- 
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•* much less to be accused by them, beittg offen^ cha,p- 
** ders^ from which rigorous and extreme dealing 
" no love nor reconciliation would ensue;** there- 
fore she authorized her commissioners to appear 
in Elizabeth's presence, to extend her demency 
there to her disobedient subjects, and to grant an 
accommodation for their past offences, on terms 
not detrimental to her honour, estate, title, or 
authority, which she would refer to no prince on 
earth ; and if they should proceed otherwise^ she 
enjoined her commissioners to dissolve the present 
negociations, and to prueed no farther therein. An 
ostensible commission was inclosed, of the .sanoic 
date: That as Murray, and her adversaries, were 
permitted to come to Elizabeth's presence, from 
which she was still excluded, in which they had 
free access to accuse and condemn her, while ab- 
sent, her commissioners, unless she were admit- 
ted in person to answer before the nobility and 
foreign ambassadors, should break off, and with- 
draw fro^l the conference, protesting against all 
farther proceedings as void and null 5^. The letter 
of instructions, therefore, to offer terms of ac- 
commodation, otherwise to dissolve the nego- 
ciations, was their private warrant that contained 
her secret motives; the commission to demand 
access for her to court, their ostensible pretext for 
receding from the conference, if an accusation 
touching her honour were produced. The com- 

i« Goodall, ii. 183-5. See Appendix, No, XVII. 
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CHAP, mission accordingly ivas reserved for the last, and 
the conference was resumed (November 25th), 



^^^®' without opposition from her commissioners, who 
were satisfied with an obscure and ambiguous pror 
test, that they submitted to no judicial authority • 
over their mistress, but were content to treat, 
without prejudice to her person, honour, estate, 
or crown 59. 
The queen Elizabeth, in addition to the former commis« 

necuseu of ' ^' 

herhus. sioucrs, had appointed the earls of Leicester and 

band's mur- . 

^n Arundel, Lord Clinton the admiral, secretary 
Cecil, and Sir Nicholas Bacon lord keeper, from 
whom the regent received next day, a satisfac- 
tory answer to the demands at York: That the ^ 
queen's majesty, though, sincerely desirous of 
Mary's innocence, yet if her guilt should appear 
indisputable, would deem her ever after unwor- 
thy of a throne ; in which case she should either 
be delivered up or detained in England in sure 
custody, and the authority of' the king and the 

^ov, 26. regent maintained. On these assurances, Mur- 
ray and his colleagues, after a decent protestation, 
how reluctantly they were compelled, for their 
own vindication, to criminate their sovereign, 
presented an Eik, or reserved . addition to their 
former answers, affirming in plain terms, " That 
^* as Bothwell was the chief executor and perpe- 
** trator of the murder of king Henry, the queen's 
** husband, so was she of the foreknowledge, 
^9 Anderson, iv. 10^. Goodall, ii. 195, 
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*^ council and device, persuader and commander CHKf, 
^^ of the said murder, maintainer and fortifier of 



** the executors thereof^.*' At the next meeting, *^* 
(Monday 29th), Lennox appeared, as if in con- 
cert with the regent, to produce his former cor- 
respondence with Mary, and to solicit justice for 
the inurder of his son. The accusation was com- Nov, 29* 
municated that same day to Mary's commissioners, 
who expecting Murray to abstain from such ex. 
tremity, withdrew to peruse it, confounded and 
perplexed, and then returned, confessedly asto- 
nished, to request time to consider such a bold 
and unforeseen charge ^K After two days deli* 
beration, they appeared again, December ist, when Dec, i. 
Herreis delivered a preposterous harangue, that 
the charge was produced to excuse the usurpations 
and treasons of the queen's opponents, who were 
themselves the first inventors and writers of the 
bond for the conspiracy of Darnley's death ; and 
that the very truth and cause of their usiirpations, 
which he proceeds to explain, was her majesty's 
revocation of the crown-landsi of which they had 
obtained two thirds during her tender yearst 

^ Goodall, ii.-199. 203-6, Anderson, iv. 109-15-19. 

^^ Id. 122. According to Queen Mary's Register, (Cotton 
Library, Titus, C. 12.) which Goodall has not published 
either correctly or entire, her commissioners declared, " they 
would not receive the same (eik) to make answer thairtOt 
because it past the bounds of their commission, but would 
advise with their articles and instructions, and return to theii^ 
lordships agaiUf'* 
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CHAP. Lesly, instead of defending her innocence then, 
maintained, that as the queen was plaintiff, the 
conaniissioners could determine only on the origi- 
nal complaint, not pn such an atrociqus charge 
. when alleged by way of defence or exception, and 
as he and his colleagues could proceed no farther^ 
they required an audience in their mistress's her 

Dec. s. half ^^. When summoned to court on the 3d, they 
. represented, in a petition to Elizabeth, the protesta- 
tion formerly lodged at the cosifierence, against any 
judicial authority over their queen, and against all 
matters touching her person, crown, estate or ho- 
nour; and as Murray had already obtained an au- 
dience, and was admitted to calumniate her honour 
before the commissioners, they demanded the same 
access for their mistress, to justifjr herself before the 
nobility, and ambassadors from foreign powers ^^. 
When the first, and uniform object of the confe- 
. rence was to justify her innocence, before she 

^* Anderson, iv. j^9. Goodall, ii. 213-16. 
• . *3 Anderson, iv. 133. Goodall, 218-23. Tytler observes, 
" }^2it Mzxy, bdfig informed o{ t^ie accusation, &c. instructed 
her commissioners, en the ?hI of December, to demand in her 
name, that as Elizabeth had given adiViittance, both in 
* -private and public to her accusers, she might come in proper 

person, &c.- to vindicate herself:" (i. 1 1 5. ) whereas the instruc- 
tions were sent on the 22d of November, before the accusa- 
tion which they were meant to prevent, and the application 
of her commissioners was made on the 3d. Such gri^tuitous 
facts, with which the whole enquiry i|^ replete, would justifj 
a severer censure tlian I am inclined to pronounce. 
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could obtain cither 2ud or admission to Blizabeth^s chap. 
presence, such a requisition, at that critical mo- ^^,-j^ ^ j 
ment, when accused of the murder, can admit ^^^^ 
only of one interpretation. As she had instructed 
her commissioners, if the proceedings were pre- 
judicial to her honour or dignity, to break off, and 
dissolve the conference, under a different pretdit^ 
of obtaining the same access with Murray to £liza« 
beth's presence ; so the protestation against matters 
touching her honour, and the demand of access to 
Elizabeth's presence, which had been refused from 
the beginning, were a mere subterfuge, eqiployed by 
her commissioners to evade the accusation which ' 
she was unable to answer, and prevent the appear- 
ance of those letters of which alone she was afraid. 
With the same view, they proposed next day, in Dec, 4. 
terms of her letter of the 2 2d, that notwithstand- 
ing Murray's odious accusation, as their mistress 
was desirous from the beginning of an accom- 
modation consistent with her own honour, and 
the security of the adverse party, the whole mat- 
ter should be compounded accordingly, by her 
majesty's appointment : and Lethington renewed 
his device or project at York to prevent the ap- 
pearance of the letters, by confirming her former 
resignation of the crown ^^. Elizabeth's answer 

*• Tytler observes " that the proposal, as Rossand Hcrreis 
declared^ eamtnotfrdm the queen since the accusation had heen^ven 
hi fy Murra^^ and howerer ill timed the motion, it would be 
hanh to infer from thence a presumption against her/' Tytkrt 
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CHAP- Was prompt and explicit : that it was dishoildtlf * 
able to propose any terms vhen accused of the 
murder, and better far to reprimand and chastise 
Murray for defaming his sovereign, than to enter 
into an accommodation, unless it were supposed 
that he could shew just causes for the accusation^ 
which she should be sorry to hear 5 but as she 
had refused already to admit the queen to her 
presence till acquitted of the slander, much less 
could she receive her now, when accused of the 
Grime. In return to the commissioners, who an* 
swered that it was unreasonable to require or re- 
ceive proofe from the accusers, before their mis- 

L I17» But the fact concealed in the bishop's equivocating 
language, Is, that the motion came from Mary, not since, but 
before the accusation, which her letter of the 22d, containing 
the proposal, was expressly written to prevent. Mary's Re* 
gister is quite silent on this private proposal, ( Goodall, ii. 22 i • ) 
which is discovered only from the journal of the privy counciL 
Anderson, iv. 1 34<- Elizabeth's answer, which is quoted by 
Tytler and Whitaker, from Mary*s Register, that she thought 
it very reasonable " that scho sould be heard in hir awin cause* 
but quhom befoir, quhen and quhair, &c. I am not as yit 
resolvit;" (Goodall, ii. 222.) is evidently a fiction of Lesly's; 
for this reason, . that Mary's commissioners did not dare to 
insert it in their subsequent protest. Id. 229. Whitaker, i. S*, 
It is contradicted not only by the journal of the privy council* 
containing a minute account of Elizabeth's answer, but by 
Lesly's ndgociations, that " they could have no other answer 
from Elizabeth or her council, but that she would not admit 
the queen to come to her presence, nor to be publicly heard 
before the nobility, nor treat, &c. unless by her coznmii* 
fioners/' Anderson, iii« ^2^ 
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tress had appeared to shew that they could not be chap. 
heard, she replied, that she meant to reprehend u-yw 
them, not to require proofs ; nevertheless, if they ^^^^' 
persisted in thdr charge, she would receive what* > 

ever they should alledge in their defence^^. From 
their own answer, it is plain that her commis* 
doners were fully aware, and afraid of the proofs, 
and from Elizabeth's reply, it appears that they, 
were well assured that the letters and other evi- 
dence were ready to be produced. . Her answer 
was purposely framed to counteract their avowed 
design to prevent, or at least not to witness the ^ 
production of the letters. But when Murray ap- 
peared on Monday the 6th, to support the charge, D«c.i. 
Lesly and his colleagues required to be admitted 
first; and as the queen's majesty meant to receive 
probation before their mistress were heard in her 
presence, they declared that they would proceed no 
farther, nor assent to any pretended proofs to be 
given in by her rebellious subjects ; protested that Diaiotre 
nothing done thereafter should prejudge her ho- from the 
nour, estate,or person, and for their part dissolved 
and discharged the conference ; inasmuch as their 
queen, if admitted to Elizabeth's presence, " would 
•* declare her innocence to her majesty's satisfac*^ ' 
** tion, and make her rebellious subjects unwor- 
" thy to appear before a christian prince, to ex- 
•' hibit such contrived and inventit allegeance 
<« ^^sanst their native sovereign, as hereafter to 
^5 Anderson; iv. 136-41, Goodall, ii. 22*, 
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** the world shall plainly be known." Their pro- 
test was declined as a misrepresentation of Eliza-' 
1568. ijeth*s answer j and-tbey withdrew from the con- 
ference, reiterating in words that they would nei- 
ther treat nor appear any more^. 
" Murray and his colleagues were admitted next. 
When informed that her majesty was not a lltde 
surprised, that they should accuse their native so* 
▼creign of such atrocious crimes, as, if proved. 
Would render her. infamous to princes, and ad- 
Wonished, that although they had forgotten the 
Aity of good subjects, she meant not to forget 

*®GoQdall, H. 227. Anderson, iv. 144?. Tytler endea- 
vours to conceal that the conference was broken off (i. 171.) » 
but Whitaker is absolutely silent on the subject (i. 98.), en- 
deavouring to transfer the transactions of the 6th to the 7tk 
of December. Lesly himself informs us, that by the special 
command of the queen, and the advice of the foreign ambas* 
sadors, and the duke of Chattelherault, " we refused to treat, 
or enter any further with them, and so the conference was 
dissolved and discharged on all hands, and no further done therein^ 
and by these means, these subjects were frustrate of their in- 
tent, and of that glorious victory, whereof they seemed to 
triumph before the victory." That glorious victory which 
he endeavours afterwards to explain away, was to convict the 
queen of the murder, by which alone they could be declared 
good subjects, but of that intent they were frustrated by the 
conference being thus dissolved.' 'Anderson, iii. 32. Her 
early apologists were more provident, and whatever was in- 
cumbent on the queen, but omitted by her commissioners, 
tbey have supplied for her defence. Blackwood, in parti- 
cular, provides them with a long answer to each artfcle of 
the accusation. Jebb, ii. 242. 
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tkat of a sister and friend ; they were required to chap. 
sUtewhat answer they could make in their own 



defence. The subterfuge employed to prevent ^^^® 
the exhibition of the letters^ by dissolving tht 
conference, was effectually counteracted by this art- 
ful device ; and Murray undertook to justify and 
support the accusation against which the queen 
had protected and refused to plead. He produced 
that day "a book of articles, &c«v4n five parts; or^ / > 
" a collection of the presumptions and circum* 
^^ stances from which it should appear, that as the 
** earl Bothwell was the chief murderer of the 
*^ king, so was the queen a deviser and maintainer 
** thereoff/* Under this designation we recog- 
nize the original of Buchanan^s Detection, pro* 
perly so called, written from the Instructions of 
the privy council of Scotland, and. produced at 
the conference, as we are well assured. The 7th 
and 8th of December were appropriated to the pro- 
duction of the letters, sonnets, and other evidence, 
and Boyd and Lesly returned on the 9th, to re- • 
new their protestation, which was received in a 
more unexceptionable form ^. They must have 
known that the letters, against the production of 
which they protested, had been actually produced 
on the preceding day; but the admission of their 
queen to Elizabeth's presence, as it had been re- 
fused from the beginning, was the more stre- 

^ Anderson, ik 262. W\ 146-56* Goodall, n. 231-9. 377. 
Vol. !• M 
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CM AP. nuously urged, because they Were wdl assured that 
it could not be obtained^^. The demand itscif, 
however, was absurd: to justify her innocence 
to the satisfaction of Elizabeth and the foreign am- 
bassadors, was impossible; before the proofs of her 
guilt were produced ; and could only serve, as 
it was avowedly intended, to prevent the cxhibi* 
tion of the letters, by declaring her subjects un- 
worthy to appease as accusers again§t theit sove- 
rdgn. From this deduction, it appears that the 
original and sole object of the conferepce was for 
Mary to exculpate herself, under the form of an 
accusation against her rebellious subjects, from the 
public imputation of adultery and murder, before 
she could be admitted to Elizabeth's presence, or 
restored to her throne; but that she refused to 
plead when accused by Murray, and instructed 
her commissioners to dissolve the conference uxt^ 
der a false pretext, in order to prevent the appear- 
ance of those letters of which she was previously 
apprised; Had the letters, of which she received 
copies from Lethington before the conference, 
been forged by her adversaries, her commissoners 

^ Cabala, 157- 'Lesly and his cpUeagaes, when they de* 
manded on H^ 6ch to be admitted first, evidently knew that 
the letters were about to be produced j but they rettirned on 
the 9th to protest, obviously because the letters were produ* 
ced on the 8th. Norfolk would give them every informa- 
tion of the commissioners' proceedings, Lethington and the 
two Melvils, of the regent's steps* 
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aiust have been prepared to join issue in the deteo chap. 
tion, the great object and th^means of her vindi* . -^ 
cation; to disprove the hand-writing, orthogra- ^*^* 
phy, or identity of the originals, which Hcrreis 
had seen in the Scotttish parliament ; and to point 
out the suppbsed contradictions of time and place, 
from which we are told that it was impossible for 
the letters to be hers. Had the letters, however, 
been genuine, and her hand-writing indisputable, 
her commissoners must have acted precisely as they 
did : In the first instance, they must have en- 
deavoured, by the interposition of Norfolk, to 
aVi^rt the accusation; in the second, they must 
have dissolved the conference while they offered 
an accommodation, %o prevent, if possible, the 
production of the letters. But when Mary, in- 
formed of the infamy which her character would 
incur if the letters were exhibited, instructed her 
commissioners not to answer, but to dissolve the 
conference; her refusal to proceed, at that cri* 
tical moment, when the letters were ready to be 
produced against her, confirms their authenticity, 
and amounts to a plain acknowledgment, that 
they afforded the most inc^ntestible proo£s of 
her guilt. 

8. When Murray undertook on the 6th toThdetttis 
support the accusation, the ratal casket was to betoBothweii 
produced next day. The minutes of the 7th are^^ ^^ * 
lost ; but the fact appears from the subsequent 
proceedings, that a part of it» conte^its, the let- 

Ma 
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tors, ** tending to prove her hatred towards her 
" husband to the ti^^e of the murder, wherein 
1568. « 2^150 might appear special arguments of her in- 
** ordinate love towards the earl of Bothwell;" tfire 
Scottish contract at Seton, with an extract, or 
attested copy of Bothwell's trial were then pro-v 
duced^^. On the 8th, the regciit and his col- 
> leagues " came according to' the appointment 
*' yesterday, and for the further satisfaction of 
" the queen majesty arid her conunissioners, pro- 
«« duced seven several writings, written in French 
** in the like Romain hand with others her writ- 
" tings which were shewn yesterday, and avowed 
" by them to be written by the queen ; which 
" seven writings, being copied^ iVere read iziFrencby 
"and a due collation made thereof, as near 
** as could be, by reading and inspection, and 
*f made to accord with the originals, which the 
** said earl of Murray required to be re-delivered, 

, ^ The proceedings of the 7th are ascertained by the rela- 
ttve minutes of the Sth, the papers produced on the 7th, by . 
the journals of the privy council on the 14th and 15th, refer- 
ring to tile particular papers produced each day, Anderson, 
!>• 150-73-4. Goodall,^i. 285-56-7. But Whitaker, on. the 
supposition of an error of the pen or press, assigns the mi-. 
nutes of the 6th to the- 7th, as if the minutes could be ante- 
dated both in Mary's register, and in the journals of the 
commissioners and of the privy council. Whit. i. 98. n. The ' 
loitg Itetter from Glasgow in particular, was produced on the 
7th, as appears from the minutesjof th© 9th*- AnSersoa, iv, 

16S. ; . • ' ' ■" . 
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" and did thereupoa ddiver the copies, being col- chap. 
" lationed7°: The tenor of all which seven writr 
'^ ings hereafter foUow in order ; the first being 
in m^^nner of a sonnet ^S DidUx ayez deh 




<c 



70 Nothing can be clearer than this, that the letters being 
copied, these copies were collated by the commissioners, and 
made to accord with the originals, which last the privy council . 
collated afterwards with her former letters. But by gai^ling), 
the minutes, Whitaker. concludes that the letters produced on^ 
the 8th, were foliated with odiers produced yesterday, on 
the 7th, in the like Romain hand, and thus one forgery wa5 
compared with another ;. whereas, had he read half as much' 
as he has written on the subject, the journal of the Mth- 
would haye informed him, that the letters to Bothwell. W^re 
produced partly on the 7th, and partly on the 8th. Whitak^, 
i. 103. 

^' In the'original MS. " the first being in the form of a 
sonnet," is interlined by Cecil ; and along tlie margin of th© 
minute, eight references to the different writings, are marked' 
in figures inclosed in circles. On the back of the minutey.. 
the same references are repeated, in the same form, to the, 
number of seven, and in an adjoining column, seven other 
references are marked with Roman numerals in a different 
form. The first column in figures, refers evidently to the 
seven French Writings, the sonnet, and letters which w^rft 
first produced j the second column in ft oman numerals, re- 
fers to the seven English writings produced that day, of 
which the four first contain the examination and trial of ^ 
the murderers; the fifth, Bothwell's attainder; the si;[th, 
Argyle's and Huntley's protestation in parliament; the 
seventh, the queen's declaration before the^ lords of session.* 
Of the eight references on the margin, the last is probably a 
mistake, in proceeding to enumerate the first of the English, 
among the French writings. Cotton Library, Caligula, C. i. 

foi. 24fi. ; * 

M3 
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GHAP. *• ««V' &c. The examinations, or judicial de- 
positions, and trial of the murderers, the forfeit 
ture of Bothwell, andi the protestation of Hunt- 
ley, Argylc, and Herreis, in parliament, (Decern-, 
ber, 1567,) were next exhibited ; and, according 
to the inaccurate language of the age, being ccf% 
pied J implies that the letters were already copied, 
not that they were copied then on the spot ; being 
copied they were read in French^ tha^ the copies 
themselves were in a different language ; nnd a 
due collation made thereof ^ is applicable not to a 
mere transcript, which may be renderfed quite ex- 
act, but to a translation made as near as possible, 
by reading and inspection, to accord with the 
originals. The copies were delivered by Murray, 
•* b^ing (then) collatione;^d;** the copies therefore 
were produced along with the originals, which he 
required to be delivered back, as was afterwards 
done. These copies produced on the 8th, were 
apparently the same with the Scottish translation, 
mentioned in Murray's note to Middlemore, as 
*^ copies of the letters translatit into our lan- 
•* guagej'* by Lesly, " as the copy which Lething^ 
** ton recovered j'* by the queen's sergeant, as **the 
*' letters which he stole for a night, to transcribe 
** for thte queen, howbeit the same were but copysj 
^y translated out of French into Scots ;" and as 
the copy, in these instances, implies the trans- 
lation, so the same translation had been commu- 
nicated before to the commissioners at Tor^ andi 
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was afterwards published from the copy thus pro- chap. 
duced and left by Murray in Cecil's hands. ^iVhen ^J!l.^ 
Boyd and Lesly returned on^th^s 9th, th^ commis'. ^^^^• 
sioners "were occupied in perusing certain letters 
"andsonnets,beingduIytranflatedintoEngIish,and 
** other writings also exhibited yesterday to them 
** by the earl of Murray and i^is colleagues." From 
this casual intimation', it appears, that the letters 
being duly translated, were translated into Eng- 
lish, not then, but^n rfie interv^ since the 7th ^ 
when the letters preceding the murder were pro- 
duced ^\ But the English translation, of which 
tW(0 letters are still extant, must be distinguished 
from the former, of which the language, and 

y* The fact is radre apparent from the erasures an4 inter- 
lineations of the minute, which was writtei^riginally thus : 
** Being occupied in perusing and reading certain letters and 
sonnets, wrytten in French, and f translated sntp) other wrytingc 
also (mentlo delyvtertt) yesterday to' them by the earl of Mur- 
' ray and his colleagues, (and now heingf the said French writ* 
ings being translated into English) the bishop of Ross,'' Bcc* 
The passages within the parentheses are erased, and " being 
.** duly translated into English,*' and " eaehibited,'* as quoted 
in the text, are interlined by Cecil. It appears, therefore, 
from the original, *< and nov> beings the said French writings 
being translated into English," that the French wrtings were 
not only translated in the interval, but that the translation wa$ 
(different from the copies produced on the 8th. It is necessary 
to observe, that nothing remains of the proceedings at West^ 
minster, but the first rude draughts of the minutes, nor are 
these entire. But the roihutes, when corrected, were en 
grossed in the acts of the Sessions at Westminster, iirhich 
jbave been suppressedi or lost. 

M4 
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Scottish orthography verc confessedly jobscurc : 
From the ignorance or imperfect knowledge of 
the Frcnch^languagi, not only in the Scottish par- 
liament, but in the English cabinet, where. Cecil 
himself was unable to Vrite or speak it with faci- 
lity, the two translations were respectively neces- 
sary in Scotch and Jnglish^^. and innumerable 
difficulties, created by disputants, are removed 
by this simple explanation of the fact. On the 
departure of Bofli and Leskr, iWorton delivered a 
written declaration of the manner in which the 
casket came into his hand$, and the regent pro* 
duced the parole evidence of Nelson, who had 
been preserved from the explosion at the king's 
murder ; and of Crawford, a gentleman of the 
earl of Lennox, who confirmed some important 
particulars in the letters. On the lath of De- 
cember, of which the minutes are lost, a solemn 
declaration, signed by Murray and his colleagues, 
was presented by their secretary in Norfolk's pre- 
sence, that " the letters, sonnets, and contracts, 
" produced as written or subscribed by the queen, 
*' were undoubtedly her proper hand writing, 
** except the Scottish contract at Seton, written 
** by Huntley, which they also understood and 
** perfectly knew to be subscribed by her.*' And 
on the 13th, the minutes of which are also lost, 
another deposition of Crawford's was produced 
on oath, concerning certain answers made to him 

73 Digges' Complete Ambassador, 146. GoodaU, i* 114* 
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by Hepburn and Hay, two of the imirderers, chap. 
on the scaSbld immediatdy. before their cxecu- ^ '"' ^ 
tionH. ^^- 

On the same day, for the purpose of ei3imtn*i>ec.is» 
ing the letters with due solemnity, the privy conn- by tU ptiry 
cil proposed that the rest of tb%earls summoned ^l^lmeei 
«to town on account qi the trial, should be called^' 
and informed of the proceedings at Westminster, 
aiid '^ that the original letters and writings exhi- 
** bited by the regent as the queen of Scots' let* 
*' ters and writings, should also be shewn,, and 
** conference thereof made in their sight witK 
*^ the letters of the said queen, long since 
*^ heretofore written with her own h^pd and 
** sent to the queen's majesty, wheireby may be 
** searched and examined what diference there is- 
** betwixt the same ^%" The earls of Northumber* 
land and Westmoreland, two popish peers ajid 
the partisans of Mary, the earls of Shre^bury, 
Worcester, Huntingdon, and Warwick, were 
joinect next day to the privy council, and the pro? 
ceedings at York and Westminster were read 
over anc^ explained. The book of articles, or 
Buchanan's Detection, containing the whole series 
of events as they happened, was exhibited first. 
** And before these articles were read, there were 
^^ produced simdry letters, written in French 5^, 

5^4 GoodaJlji. 141, 257-8. Anderson, ii. 259. iv. 168-75. 

♦5 Anderson, iv. 252. 

^ This at first might seem to imply that jAe copies produced 
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supposed to be written by the queen of Scots^ 
own hand'to the earl of Bothwdl, and there* 

**^' ** with also one long sonnet, and a promise of 
, ** marriage in the name of the said queen with 
*f the said earl of Both well, of which letters the 
** originals suppqped to be written with the queen 
** of Scots* own hand, were . then also presently 
** produced and perused ; and being read, were 
^ duly conferred and compared for the manner of 

1 ** band writings and fashion of orthography ^ with 

** sundry other letters long sijice heretofore writ- 
^ ten and sent by the said queen of Scots to the 
^ queen's majesty j and next after those waS pro-. 
^ duced and read a declarafion of the earl of 
•^ Morton, of the manner of fin«!ing the said let- 
** ters : In the collation whereof no difference could 
^ he found. Of aH which letters and writings, 
^ the true copies are contained in the memorial 
" of tBe acts of the sessions of the 7th and 8th 
^ of December^^** The depositions were then 
produced, and as it was now late, the confessions 

cm the 8th, were in French ; but the context would th^u imply, 
that these copies, as well as the originals, were supposed to be 
written in the queen's hand. The meaning is not, that those 
copies, but that the letters themselves, were (originally) writ- 
ten in French ; and the inaccuracy proceeds from transcribing 
in the minute a part of the title prefited to the first letter in tht 
Scottish translation, " a letter writtSn by hir from Glasgow to" 
Bothwel, quhiti letter nuas written in French, And here cnsueth 
iranslatit word for word.** 

7? Anderson, iv. 170-2. Goodall, ii. 256. 
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and ^remaining proofs were brought forward dH/ip. 
ne?:t day. " And it is to be noted, that at the k^^^^ 
^* time of producing, shewing, and f eading of all **^* 
>^ these foresaid writings, there was no special ^ 
** choice nor regard had to the order of producing 
** thereof, but the whole writings, lying altoge- 
** ther upon the council table, were, one after 
*^ another, shexicm rather by hap, as the same did 
^ lie upon the table, than with any choice made, 
•* as by the natures thereof, if time had so served, 
** might have been/* The writings were collated 
therefore in the most* unexceptionable manner, 
without any particular selection or unfair arrange* 
ment ; and the time t^stowed on the subject was 
sufficient certainly for a jury to determine a plain 
fact ; That when duly compared for the manner 
of hand writing, and fashion of orthography, 
with others her former letters, in the collation 
thereof no difference wi& to be found. ** A^en 
** the said earls were made participant of the 
^ whole cause," they were informed " that the 
** queeQ of Scots' commissioners, being made 
^ privy to the accusation, Irad forborn'to answer, 
^* and refused to have any further conference in 
** this matter, pressing only to have their mis- 
*^ tress permitted to come to Elizabeth's presence 
*^ to make her answer, and otherwise to make np 
^* . answer at all ; but the crimes for which she was 
^* at first denied admittance being now apparent, 
<^ H^ef majesty cannot without manifest blemlsli 
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CHAP. " to her own honour, admit her to her presence^ 
" till these arc removed. The said earls scve- 
*^ rally madc^answer, acknowledging themsdves' 
** much bound unto her majesty, • that it had 
'^ pleased her to impart the state of that great 
*^ cause in so clear a manner as they did perceive it : 
^ wherein they had seen such foul matter as they 
'^ thought truly in their consciences that her majesty 
^^ had just cause to make such an answer, being' 
" as reasonable as the cause could bear ^^*' 

In opposition to^ the solemn declaration of these 
peers and of the privy council, we are told, that 
in comparing the letters with others produced by 
Elizabeth, one forgery was inercly collated with 
another; as if in these circumstances such forge- 
ries were as easily executed as asserted 7^. The 
privy council was well acquainted, with Mary's 
hand. Her letters to Elizabeth were frequently: 
laid before the privy couYicil, to whom she had 
formerly written ; and Bedford, who attended her 
court at the baptism, Northumberland, Arundel, * 
and Westmorland, her secret partisans, Norfolk, ' 
Sussex, and Sir Ralph Sadler, the commissioners fit * 
York, must have known her hand writing, which 
they had every opportunity then to ascertain ; but ' 
they concur in the declaration ; That the original ' 
letters were duly compared for the manner of* 
writing and fashion of orthography^ with sundry • 

^8 GoodaU, ii. 269. Anderson, iv.* 177. 
99 Whitakeri i, 112. 
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Others heretofore written, in the collation whereof ghap. 
no difference could be found. The commissioners at ^ 
York in particular, who had examined the letters 
thrice, had the strongest inducement to ascertain 
their authenticity, when they declared in the be- 
ginning, that *' they discourse of some things un- 
** known to any other than the queen and Both- 
" well, and as it is hard to counterfeit so many, 
"♦ so th.e matter contained in them was such as 
** could hardly be in'^ipnted or devised by any 
** other than Jicrsetf.** But Norfolk was eq^ually 
convinced with the rest, that the letters wetc 
genuine, and his decided belief of the queen's 
guilt, is attested bv his own declarations and let- 
ters. In his conversation with Lesly, he informed 
him that he had seen the letters, which would co- 
ver her with infamy, unless means were found to 
prevent the accusation. In his letters from York 
he wrote to Pembroke, Leicester, and Cecil, "that 
*^ if the fact shall appear as detestable and mani- 
** fest to yo\r, as, for ought we" can perceive, 
*' it seemeth here to us, that condign judg^^ 
** m^nt and open declaration to the whole 
" world nuy immediately appear; but if her 
** . majesty shall not allow of this, then to make 
^' such a compo^tion as in so broken a cause may 
*^ be ^J* At the same time, he informed Banis- 
ter, his confidential servant, " that upon exami- 
" nation of the matter it did, appear that the 
^ Anderson, iy. 62-77. 
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^ queen of Scots was guUty and privy to tEc 
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** murder of Lord Darnlcy her late husbai^d j 
^ whereby I,'* says Banister, " verily thought that 
his grace could never join in marriage with 
her^^" And Elizabeth, in her subsequent in- 
stnKtions to Beal and Shrewsbury, observes that 
** we «aw tKe proofs, by the view of her own 
•^ letters, fall out sufficiently dear dgainst her, au 
** both Norfolk and Arundel did declare untQ 
** us, howsoever they wo^ afterwards drawn to 
" covgr her faults and pronounce her inno* 
ccnt^^/* To these deliberate and explicit decla- 
rations, no objections can be derived from the 
answer made by Norfolk, previous to his trial, 
when interrogated concerning his interview with 
Lethington, in the fields at Yorjc ; " that Le- 
** thington then told him he came thither, not 
*' against the queen of Scots, but on her part, 
*^ and so moved thi3 examinant to think her not 
•* guilty; and then also he moved this examinant 
*^ to like of a marriage with -the said queen, 
•^ which offer he then refused utterly ^3.»^ If Le- 
thington first moved the duke to think her inno- 
cent, then moved him to like, c^ a marriage, the 
word move^ to persuade or propose, must in both 
instances receive the same interpretation; but it 
never can signify that Lethington so moved, or 

. »' Murdin 134. 

•* Instructions to the earl of Shrewsbury and Mr^ ^^. 
April 6th, 158S. Cotton Library, Caligula, C. 9 

^ Murdin, 164. 
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persuaded the duke to think her innocent, that he chap. 
also moved or persuaded, rather than urged or u*v^ * 
ijnportuned him, to like of that marriage, which - 
the duke utterly refused. But the word is evi- 
dently used in an equivocal sense, by a faint de- 
claration of her innocence to extenuate a marriage, ' 
to which Norfolk was instigated by ambition^ 
when convinced of her guilt. Cecil, in a confi- 
dential letter to Norris at Pstris, expresses his pri- 
vate opinion of her guilt with hprror^^ j ancf of 
four commoners and sixteen peers of the. first 
rank, to whose unbiassed examination the letters 
were submitted, not one has left the smallest inti- 
mation that their authenticity W2j| disputed or 
suspected in council ^5. At a subsequent period, 

*♦ " The regent being here with the queen's majestj, vehe* 
mently charged, was driven for his defence to disclose a full 
fardel of the naughty matter, tending to convince the queen 
as deviser of thewnurther, and the earl of Bothwell her exe- 
cutor ; and now the queen's party finding the burthen so 
great) refuse to make any answer, and press that their mis- 
tress may come in person to answer the matter herself, before 
the queen's majesty, which is thought not fit to be granted^ 
iintil the great blots of the marriage with her husband *6 
murtherer, and the evident charges by letters of her own, to 
be the deviser of the murther, be somewhat razed out or co- 
vered ; for that asf the matters are exhibited against her, it is 
far unseemly for any prince, or chaste ears, to be annoyed, 
with the filthy noise thereof 5 and yet, as being a commissioner, 
I must and will forbear' to pronounce any thing herein cer* 
tainly ; although as a private person I cannot but wich horror 
and trembling think thereof." Cabala, 1^ 
' ^^ The privy counncil of the 13th, consisted of the duke of 
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CHAP. Lennox, to whom her hand writing was un- 

\0>^Y^^ doubtedly familiar, expressed his private convic- 
tion to his wife, that the letters were authentic, 
which, as the casket was in his possession during 
his regency, he must have distinctly known ^^. 

seqne! o/ g. The scquel of the conference remains to be 

Ae coil- ^ • 

iereucej. examined, as some partial quotations are selected 
to prove, that cc^ies of the letters were uncondi- 
tionally refused, and that the queen was deprived 
of tne opportunity, and the very means of defence. ' 

i^^to. Her commissioners attended on the i6th, to re- 
vive Elizabeth's definitive answer to their former 
demands. They were informed that the proofs^ 
produced by l^urray should be communicated to 
their mistress, if she would agree to make a dirett 
answer, in -one of these three ways, either by her 
kte cqpmissioners at Westminster, or by a con- 
Norfolk, the marquis of Northampton, the «irls of Derbf, 
Bedford, Arundel, Sussex, Leicester, the lords Clinton, ad« 
miral, Howard, chamberlain, (to whom the six earls al- 
ready mentioned were added) the lord keeper Bacon, secre- 
tary Cecil, Sir Walter Mildmay, chancellor of exchequer^ 
and Sir Ralph Sadler, chancelbr of the duchy of Lancaster. 
Haynes,4.92. Goodall, ii. 252. 

^ Robertson, ii. 3^7. -In opposition to this, one of Mary'* 
letters^ two months after Lady Lennox's death, is quoted as a 
proof, that the latter acknowledged her innocence while alive. 
Lady Lennox's declaration would only prove, that as she 
liever saw the evidence, she thought better of Mary than her* 
bjwband did. But Mary's affirmation riiat Lady Lennox 
believed and decllfc-'ed her innocent, amounts to no more 
itt, the scale of .cTidence, than her own affirmation of her inno- 
cence, which she never failed to assert. Tytler, i. 246. 
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fidential pet* Son properiy authorised, or pcfsonafly c^ap. 
to noblemen sent to deceive her defi^pc^. They sg^-^m/ - 
were/ reminded, that admission to EKzabetli^s ^^^' 
presence could not be Ranted even when she was» 
suspected, much less when she was^ accused on 
strong and apparetht presumptions of guifti And 
they were finally adnionished, that if- these three 
modes of defence were rejected, the want of ac- 
cess to her majesty would never be received hf "^ 
the world as an excuse for submitting to such 
imputations, norw^ there a surer method of 
procuring her own condemnation than the refusal 
to answer and to justify hersdf frqm such hor* 
rible crimes. Lesly, instead of acceptbig the ofler, 
presented a series of articles, cc^dudirig that thd 
persons whose treason she had so often pardoned, 
should not be received as accusers competent to 
appear against her, nor an example so prqtidicial 
to princes admitted; and requiring, that if not re- 
stored to her cro>^n, she should be •j>ermitted to 
depart either for Scotland or France. According , 
to Mary*s Register, EKzabeth replied, that she 
would neither propose, iaor esteem ^hem faithful 
^o advised an accommodation with men who 
had accused their sovereign, and who should suf- 
fer severely if unable to prove their charge; but 
that she could make no return to the other de- 
mands fill certified from the quq^a' herself, whe- 
ther she would answer according to any one of the 
three riietbods proposed. Next day a kmg me-Dec.i7- 
VoL.1. N 
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morial against the absolute admissibility of the 
letters as evidence, was presented by Lesly^^ who 
166%. deprecates, and expressly declines a comparison of 
the hand writing as fallacious, or insufficient to 
constitute legal proof, and ^ho implores EHzabeth 
in the most suppliant terms, to accomplish a re« 
conciliation, or if that were impracticable, to re- 
store the queen, or to suffer her to depart. Elizabeth 

tki^tu wrote on the aist to Mary, blaming the refusal of 
her commissioners to answer, and their conduct in 
dissojiving the confefendt, as they said, by her ex- 
press command; professing ^o suspend her own 
judgment till an answer were returned ; exhorting 
her not to forbear to answer to the heavy matters 
with which she was charged, and recommending 
Lesly, evidently as a proper person to undertake 
her deff nce*^ From a report spread by her com- 
missioners, tixat the regent and his company were 
themselves guilty of (he murder. Lord Lindsay, 
a hot and fiery nobleman, sent a challenge on the 
2S. 9 2d toHerreis, to which this remarlAible answer 
was rej^rned, " that Jn respect they had accusit the 
•^ quefen their native sovereign, he hes said, there 
•' is of that company present with the earl of 
" Murray, g^ltie of that abominable treason, of 
*• the foreknowledge and consent thereto j that 
*' Lindsay was guilty of the cjime he knew not; 

• ^ Goodal!, H. 399^ where it is dated the 6th, instead pf 
Ae 17t1i. 
" Andfirson, iy. 179-83, Good all, il 360-70. 
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** but let aught of the prindpak subscribe the chai^. 
•« like chaHenge, and he will point them out^ and u .^v ^ 
*« fight with some of the traitors therein®?.*' 
Lindsay himself he expi'es&ily acquits ; the f ^ent 
tacitly; and had the rest been silent concerning the 
crimes of the queen, no mention would have been 
madeof their guilt. But this libsurd challenge, iii 
which Herreis is afraid to specify whom he defies^ 
sdludes either to Lcthington or to Mortoiii whom 
the queen had formerly declared to be privy to the 
murder; but whom her commissioners dared not 
to accuse, nor even to name, as the defence tjiey 
would have made might have terminated in an^ , 
additional ptoof of her consent 6t comm^d» 

The immediate cause Of the irep6i*t and chal* Mzty ^ 
lenge was insttuccioiis and atisjwers^of thd igthonherw- 
from Mary, to re<:riminate then, and riot till then, *"*^'*' 
against Murray and his adherents. On the first 
notice of this report j for which Lindsay challenged 
the author, Murray, with greater propriety, had 
applied, as conscious of his ovtn innocence, to the 
privy council of England j and Lesly and Herrds, 
when Summoned on the 24th, were ijpquirdd, and 
Undertook to support the charge. They produ^ 
oed and read ne^t day, as their only accusation 

•^ GbOdadl, 11. ^ii Hiis ridiculous chillUng^, in which 
Lindsay i^ ae^ttltted by ti&me» and Mtirray b]||implication^ 
is quoted sis a presilmi^bfl of Miirray^s guilty as If the accu^ 
^tion sat not easy oii hinl, beforef it Vas efveii prefelred^ 
'Tytkr, i. 141. 
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CHAP, against the regent, thar instvuctioM fromlSiurfi 
contaimtig her answers to the Frotmtatkn and Eik 
presented a nuMtth before : ^ tiiat fortemeikle asf- 
^^ Murray and his adherents had reused heir cff 
^^ counseling ax\d devising the mutder^ her hus« 
^' band, they had falsely Hed^ insputing to her 
^'^ maltcioXisly tbe crime wher^f they w^e the 
^^ authors, inventers, doers, ajsd scHne of them the 
" proper e«jciitors thiemselvca^^/V The inspec-, 
tion of the letters and copies of them were also^ 
demanded, "^hich desire, accoir£ng to Mary's 
Register, her majesty thought very teasonable, aiid 
was very glad that het good sister would make 
answer for defence of her honour, and cteatr^d an 
extract erf the writing io be given in. But the 
writing contafhed no authority to renelir the con- 
ference, nor any obli^tiom to answer directly ta 
the proofs produced, as requi):ed ox^ the x6th3 
On the contrary, she renewed her demand of admit- 
tance, if the question should come i^ proof, to de-^ 
elare the 5u£rtice of her cause to her gud mtet and 
na uther; and her cotnmisstoneni adhered to their 
protestations^ against any proceiccKngs touching her 
honour ; the pretext o» which the conference had 
already been dissolved^^ No offer is made to 

9° See Appendix, No. XVIIL 

9» I'hese and the subsequent proceedings are ti> be found 
only in Mary's Register, compiled by Lesly and Herrei* 
(Cotton Library, 'Fitgs, C. 12.), which when compared with 
tiie former proceedings in the Cecil papers (Caligula) is ob- 
viously incori^ect. Goodall^ ii. l'21-3-Sl. Anderson is ac- 
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support Of prdve the vague I'eaiminatidn againM chafi 
Murray or ia% frieads: Lethington and Mortoir^ %J!^- 
whomrerc pnvf to hfcr guilt, are wot once men-r ^^^?^ 
tkmed ; but ^he murder which she retorts <m her 
adyersaries a month after she ^ura; a(X|f sed herse}f^ 
should^ if they ^re rd^y guilty ,l]^ave beenth^ first 
(charg ewhich she preferred a|: Yor)c The same iA-> januaiy. 
discriminate acxi^satioit, and the same demaiTd, ate 
Knewe4 in a letter to her q^itimissioners, dated 
January ^d, apd presented on the 7th, wherein 
f^ she is deliberate to gif theni sic instnfttion^ 
f^ shordie^ that ft^ay makethesamen mair manifest^ 
f^ as occasion serv^es;'* and requires copies of the 
letters, ** to the efect that they may be answered 
f particularly, that £&zabeth and the world may 
f^ know, that her qpponept? w^re nq less shame^ 
f ^ fill liars, than by thdur unlawful actions fals^ 
?' traitofs.^t It is obse^able that the instructions^ 
which, instead of answering the accusation 
against herself, she was deliberaU shortlte to send^ 
were nq other than the protesftatiqa inclosed in ^ 

cused of suppressing Mary!s Register, bftt the&urth yolumft 
of his collections is incomplete, and I understand that thft 
printing was interrupted bf his death. Among his paperi^ 
I found a cop^r of Mary's Register, corrected from the original 
with his own hand for the press, and as Goodall generally ad- 
heres to the errors correct€;a in tl^is copy, I am persuaded 
that he obtained a trSbscript before it was corrected, when 
^ployed as Anderson's amanuensis, in transcribing, tht 
Charters of the Diplomata Scotix. 
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CHAP, letter of the 5th, to be signed and rctarncd by 

\^.^mJ Argyle and Huntley j that Lethington and Mur» 

1^^' ray, had the one proposed andnthQ other as-* 

sented at Crdgmillar, to her divorce from Dani<» 

ley, from which they are taught to condudo 

that theiie two were the authors of the murder ^^ 

Elizabeth, in consequence of th^ applications from 

Mary's commissioners in public andj private, to 

$:oyer I^r hpnpur by an s^coommodation withjier 

- 9» It appears that the protestation an3 letter were inter- 
' ffepted by Cecil, and answered on the 19th by Murray, who 

vindicates himself on the same occasion from the bond for« 
merly mefotioned (Dec. 1st.) by Herras for the miirder of 
Daniley. Anderson, iy. }85, Goodall, ii. 200. That bond^ 
|;^owever,i$ not onpe mentioned ii^ the protestation, as Lesly 
knew t^at it v^s signed by Huntley apd Argyle, themselves 
Tjfder qijotes an assertion of Stranguage, that he had seen 
, and transcribed the original protestatron, which A^yb and 

^ondey s^nt to Elizabeth in thmr own han^s, ii. 3)? Stran« 
gua^ i)[)efply cppies Camden's words. Qui() h^e de re (th$ 
muVder, 15^7} *tatim publice protestati ^)int Georgius comes 
Huntlelus, et comes ArgatheUus, inter Scotix prpcer^s facile 
pri^cipes, libet hie tn atsicgrafio ad Elizabetham, quod wdi 
fubtexere. Annals, 115. Rapin observes, that Camdcrn's 
Iftatimt imn^^dta^ely ^fter (he niurder, was not till two year$ 
afterwar4s, aflq that xjiot ]^no^ing t^P precedenpe, he h^ not 
ventured to ^nne;ip {Jie fairies of th^$fe pjsers to his I^atin trans- 
lation af tl^e autograph whicl} he h^d s^en. But Tytler must 
have J^een cpnscious, that i^eithjsr Cap:9den nor l^tranguage 
^ver jjifv any origi|^i|l, l)ut tjje ^e \n tjie Qpttoij Library, 
which i$ abridged alqng tJie njiWgin by Cotton, tp whom alone 
y^ mun iippute tlje jnterpola^ion in Camdto, pf an auto- 
^ph protestation written or «ign?d hj Argyle sftk^ Huntley^ 
^om it never reachfdy 
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subjects^ had already adopted the device of Lc^ cftAP. 
thington's which was now proposed : that she 



should resign the government and crown to her ^^^ 
son , for although the regent and his company were 
accused as parties ^o the murder, or to her un*" 
lawful marriage, that was no extenuation of her 
guilt^^. An answer to her demands was deferred, 
therefore, for a few days, till her refusal on the 
5th to resign her crown as the last proo6 of Ijer 
guilt; for which this satisfactory reason may bi^ 
assigned, that the M^orst was already done, when 
her letters were produced, to prevent which at a 
public trial, was her chief inducement to resign 
the crown at Lochleven .^* At the same time her 
commissioners renewed the hopeless propossd of 

93 « A memorial concerning the Q, Scots, of ^ich some 
part was sent to Mr. Vice'^:hamberlain/' ( KnoUes) is imperti- 
nently entitled by Goodall, ** Projects for terrifying the Q, 
of Scots from insisting to answer and accuse Murray.*? 
Goodall, ii, 300.'* Elizabeth's proposal had evidently arisen 
from the applications made by Mary's commissioners! ** foi 
covering her honour by an appointment betwixt her and her 
subjects, which is communed on/' says Cecil, *^ secretly by 
two or three manner pf ways." Letter to Norris, January 3d. 
Caballa, 157* And Lesly had act^ly made such application 
in public, December 16th, when copies were offered; and again 
in private, in the memorial of the 17th* Goodall, ii. 96S. 
Haynes,495. 

9^ In her conference with Beal and Shrew^ury, 15$^ 
*' touching the matter of her husband, she said the worst 
had been done that could be ; as the printing Buchanan'^ 
book in England and France." Cotton Lib. Caligula^ C.^ 9^' 

N4 
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CHA^.. flA accominodatioti and pardon ^ but Marray, im* 
1^^ patient ^to secure hh authority at home» was ad# 
^*^* flitted next day to the privy cou^ol^ ami accord** 
ifig <o his OW& account, the pr<|:eeding$ of the 
cppfederaties were fuUy a{^ro^d, aiid the author 
rity <rf the king a«d |:he r^ent svistam^d. Ac* 
(XMTdiiag' to MaryV x^gist^r» he was infonnedy 
^^ that.a$ thair hes nothing bene deducit againa 
</ him ^pd his| adhoreiitisr as yet, thfit inay unpai|^ 
^ thair: koiumr or alledg^uiccs ; so on the ^er 
^ part thair tod nothing bene sufficiently prbven 
^ nor schawtn by thame agiunst the ^wot their 
^* :a0:verane9 quhsurby the quene of England should 
^ tonceaye or tak any evil opinion of her gude 
^ siflter for- any' thing yit isene ;'' and as their re# 
turn became necessary, from the disorders in Scot? 
land, she left them in the same ^tate as before^ 
till she heard further of the queen of Scots' an^ 
g^cr to such things as have been alleged against 
her 95, ^y this artful declaration, it is supf)osed 
that EliK^beth avoided a decision (which wa^ 
certainly not necessary when the conferei^ce waa 
dissolved), without condemning or acquitting 
Maryjj till her answer were received. But it is ob^ 
seryable that the ansysi^^ yf^ neither addressed nor 
communicated to her commissioners who were 
not present; but was confined tq Murray, to whom 
Elizabeth^ had no occasion to exculpate their 

55 Goodall, ii. 305-6. 
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fiiistress; add a3 the ooly entry in Mdry's vepstet chap, 
of the proceedings m their absence^ is The Form $f ^^^ 
the jinswer given to Murray and bis complica, "wc ^^* 
must conclude that this abstract in Scotch was 
framed from hearsay, and inserted to restore hei; 
to a balance with the regent, that as nothing 
had been deduced against him, so nothing had 
been stdfficiently proven^ and shewn against the 
queen. Ifer conamissionert were confronted, die whomh^f 



QommitfoiH 



very next day, at Murray'^ desire, with his col- en when 
leagues, assistants and himsdf, to determine, be-veunabi* 
fwre his departure, the accusation which they hadjl^^TT' 
preferred. When interrogated whether they would 
accuse the rq;ent, or any of bis company^ of the king's 
murder, they declared that they were expfessly 
commanded by the queen to accuse him, and 
others hi^ adherents, and were ready on r^eiving 
copies of the letters, to defend her innocence^ 
But, " being also required, if they or any of them, 
^^ as ofthemsdves, would accuse the said earl in 
<< special, or any of his adherents, or thought 
^^ them guilty thcreofF,*' they declined the task ^^ 
Lesly, Herreis, and KilwAnibg, when ch^enged 
severally by Murray, Morton and Lindsay, de- 
dared to each, that as they were innocent them« 
sdves, they knew not who were the authors of the 
murder, till it was publickly revealed long there* 
after, by those who suffered death for the crime ; 

96 Goodallj ii. 307. 
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CHAF. ^^^ although some information had since reached 
JJ^ their ears, they came not there to acquit or con* 
^^' demin the regent orothers^but to accuse those whom 
their mistress accused, whom they were ready to 
declare guilty whensoever she should please ta 
point out and accuse them by name. Lesly in 
. particular declared that he knew not himsdf of 
the regent's guilt, though ready to accuse him at 
the queen's command^^. In referring to tlje dc- 
po^tions of the murderers, he durst not insinuate^ 
as he had done in the instructions of the lords and 
abb<»ts, that they who suffered on the scaffold had 
acquitted the queen, §nd deposed that her ac- 
cusers were the authorsi of the murder ; mnicb 
less a»ert, as in the defence of her honour, that 
such were their hst confessions, in the presence of 
- five thousand, at the j^ce of execution*. Herreia 
durst not renew his challenge, when required to 
point oiut or fight with some of the princij^dsp 
nor when interrogated by Murray, Morton, or 
Lindsay, did he venture to assert in tb^ presence, 
as he had done in thdr absence on the ist of De- 
cember,- ^ that the aduArs themselves were the 
^ devisers and inventors of that develish band for 
*^ the murder of Darnley, as was made manifest 
^ before ten thousand peopb at the execution of 

•• 

V GoodsJIs ii. 307* Anderson, iii. 34. Whifeake^y to con* 
real the refusal, has sup^'ssed the transac(io9s of the 11th, 
while Tytler introduces an absurd story of « Scotch appestk 
Wbitaker, X. H3, TVtWr,i/$2, 
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« Ac principal offenders at Ediabiirgh." From cha^. 
his silence then^ he was ignorant of a fiction nt^ ' 
tered afterwards by Lesly, that a few days after 
the crime was committed^ Herreis, accused Murray 
at his own taUe, of infornung a namdessiservantt 
on the evening preceding the murder, as he rode, 
'through Fife, ^^ this night ere morning the Lord 
** Darnley shall lose his life 9^" Murray^ffcred at 
last to proc^d to Bolton, to the queen's presence^ 
to which her commissioners objected^; and his 
. £X)iiduct was precisely that of a person consdou^ 
of his own innocence, who solicits openly the . 
accusation which he defies. But her comnus^ 
sioners, according to their own account, were 
reduced to the disgraceful situation of men ob* 
liged to assert lier innocence when convinced of 
her guilt/ They knew that Morton was priiqr^ 
and Lothiiigton accessary to the murder, but en^ 
deavoured to transf^tbeir guilt to the iimocent^ 
whom they accused indiscriminatdiy, and withput 
naming th^m, in order to repel the accusation 
against the queen. But when confronted^ and 
required to substantiate the chaurge, they had no 
proof whatsoever to produce, and could neither 
attest their belief that the regent or any one of 
Jiis adherents was criminal, nor utt^ a single re» 
|K>rt to his prgudice, nor even accuse thc^ guilty, 

!• Tyd^ri i. V5^' Goodall, ii, 33 J, 
• 99 14,309. 
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lest the proof of the queen's guilt should be ifi; 
voli^d in their defence. 
16G9. The regent, against whom there was na |>roQf 
nor presumption, obtained an audience of leave 
next da> He remained, however, above a week 
longer, by listening to a negqciation for Norfolk** 
marriage, to secure himself from assassination on 
the road^ and his life was preserved only by the 
duke's interposition with Mary, who, to obtain 
possession perhaps of the letters, was privy, and 

Their finai apparently instrumental to the design ^°^. She had 

ainswero^ nehher accepted any one of the three modes of 
' inu^(Iitn<^*^ defence as required on the i6th, nor agreed, in her 

^^' ^^* demands of copies on the 25th of December, and 
on the 7th of January, to make a direct answer to 
the charge. An answer to these demands had 
bien deferred therefore for a few day^ in con- 
sequence of the plan devised by Lethingttm, foit 
I* the resignation of her cro^. As her refusal of 

this proposition on the 9tn, contained an offer; 
not to vindicate her innocence, but to accommo- 
date every dispute with Iter subjects, her com^ 
missioners on the 13th received j^ri explicit an* 
swer hitherto unpublished, which, as explanatory 
of l^izabcth's motives, is inserted entire, 

>^The design was to murder him hetr Northallertonj. 
to which it appears, from Lesly*s confession, that Mary 
was privy. Murdin, 46, 51-4. Melvil, 99. Robertson, ii. 
481. ' ' 
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Anrtfter to the Q. ofS. cpf^misihners^.bytifecQuncily cifAp, 
wrkten by Sir William Cecily to the dm^mds of Jjj:^ 
the Q. of 5. to bave such letters and other writ^ ^^^' 
ings as wherewith the said Q. hath^en charged^ 
7«n. 13, 1568. ^ 

^^ Her majesty meaneth^ot td ddiyto tbd said 
•' Q. the sight of the true copies of the said writ- 
*f ings; But before the Same be delitercd, her 
** ms^estf of a wry sincere good meaning to have 
*f the said queen's cause come to the best effect that 
*5 it may for her commonweal, likewise her ma- 
•^ jesty thiiiketh that such her ministers asihave any 
^ inward cstre of her, without respect partially to 
**. aLny others thinketh it gbod the said queen were 
*^ seriously moved to considey, that the said writ- 
•' ings delivered, she must of necessity make an- 
•^ swers without any cavillation^ for lack of her 
** admittance to the presence of her majesty, and 
** such like ; and by that answer it must needs en^ 
" sue that the said queen shall be proveAdther in* 
•* noccnt or culpable of the horrible crimes whereof 
^f she is but as yet accused, and not convicted. 
" And if she should not by her answers prove her- , » 
" self innocent, then of necessity the queen's ma- 
** jesty can never with her honour shew her any 
^ favour J and therefore this being considered of 
" by the said queen, with advice of such, as love 
*^ her for herself, ^without other respect, if she 
•* nftean rather to put the whole matter upon di- 
^ rect trial, than to have her cause otherwise 
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CHAF. << ended, for her quietness and for her honour alsdi 
** then so as she will by her hand writing td the 
*• Q. majesty declare her meaning to be that, if she 
•* wiB not ptDve herself dear and free from the 
^ crimes in^ted to her, that she will be content 
^ to forbear request oi^y favour of her majesty 
•* which her majesty desireth her to have in writ* 
^ ing, to the end if the cause should so hH out^ 
^ then she might have good reason upon the said 
•* queen's own contentation, to fotbear her favour; 
^ and contrary ways her majesty is determined, 
^ if she may be proved free, to oflfer her as much 
^ favour as may be required reasonably, and for 
^ the inward troubles in the realm her majesty 
•' must needs maintain ^^\'^ 

This answer is confirmed by Mary^s Renter, 
which conceals only Elizabeth's visible reluctance 
to proceed t^ conviction : " That scho will not 
*^ refiiis unto the queue, the doubles of all that 
^ was produdt, but her hiene^ that scho may be 
-** certifyit of her mind befoir the samen be de- 
*^ livcrit, will have a special writing, signet with 
*^ hir awin hand, promising that scho will answer 
^^ to the writingis and thingis laid to her charge 
** bot (without) any exception^ And in case scho 
^ sail sufidentlie defend her innocence, then hir 
^ hienes will favour support and ayd hir accord-' 
^ ingly as the samen Tequiris and becomis .ane 
^^ prince to do to another. And in csus scho dere 

»•» Cotton Lib. Caligula, C, 1. fol. 281/ 
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^* jiot her innocence, as God forbid, then ycnr chap- 
*^ mistress sould luik for na farder support nor 
^ ayd at hir majesties handis. And after the 
*^ receipt of her writing of the said tenour, then 
*^ your mistress sail have the doubles of all the 
^* writings^, to make answer as soho sail think 
^ guid« The queen's maje^e desire* sic wrj^inff 
*^ because scho understandis that yoiir conunis* 
^* sion is expyjrit, seen ye did discharge the coo« 
*' ferenjce at Westminster, and py your last 
*' writings ye reseyit, have power to require the 
•* copies, bot not to make answer ^°^" 

These conditions ai% strictly confprmable, not 
only to the original object %f the conference, buti 
to the definitive answer, December i6th, in which 
the first imsoUcited offer of copies was made. 
Her cofnniissipners howeVer replied that the ob« 
Ugatk>n was unnecessary, as the queen, in her 
writings produced December 25th, and January 
7th, had offered, on certain conditions therein ex* 
pressjedy to make answA* if she obtained inspec*' 
tionor copioi of the letters : ^^ quhilk answer she 
^ wsdd only ma^e for satisfying the queen's ma- 
** jesty hir gude sister: albeit quhatsomever thing 
** was producit by hir rebellis sen the discharging 
*^ the conference at Westminster the vi day of 
** December last past, was not inventit sclandcris. 
** and private writings quhilk could not prejudge 

**^ Goodall, ii. 310* 
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CHAP. •• htt ih ony wiso^*^!*^ Thtf conditiChs tlwre- 
in expressed, were her appearance beforis the 
queen's majesty and foreign ambassadors, ami the 
reservation of the former protestationg touching 
her honour $ but the instructions themselvcis give 
no authority nor promise to answar as Elizabeth 
]iad«required, without Which the conference would, 
have been again disserved, on the same^ or some 
new exception, when the copies were dbtained. 
But her commissioners, obviously to ev^e the 
ofer, declared further, that as Murray and his 
adherents, when publickly accused, were permit- 
ted to depart, it appeared not convenient nor meet, 
that their sovefelgn sfmuid make any further an^ 
swer^ unless her rebels were detained; and de- 
manded the same leave for thrir mistress and 
themselves to depart for Scdtland. They were 
informed that Murray bad engaged to retura 
• • • 

to3i<jie apologists (6r Mary, who maintain, In opposition to 
Lesly and to Mary herself, { Haynes, 5(W. )^ that the conference 
was not dissolved on the 6tb or 9chof Decerabei^buit prolonged 
till Murray's departure with th%box aiki letters, foig^ th^jt 9» 
her conunissioners protested en th£ 6th^ that they would n» 
longer proceed in the conference, so they met no more with the 
English commissioners, unless to renew their protest on the 
9th} and that the subsequyt proceedings were before the 
privy council. Tytter, L 173* 

.'°< On this final refusal to answer* Tytler merely obaenres^ 
that the commissioners took hold of the opportunity to urge 
another point (Murray's departure), i. 157 ; but Whitaker is 
silent as the grave, i. 149. 
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With his colleagues whcnt required by Elizabeth; cMap. 
that they might obtain the same permission to 
depart themselves, but that the queen's departure 
was inadmissible for different respects } to which 
they replied that they could do no less than de* 
sire their queen to be sent back to her Own coun* 
try, as they had oftentimes desired before ; and 
instead of accepting the offer of copies, on the 
condition of making a direct answer to the let* 
ters, without exception, they protested that no* 
thing done by their mistress, while detained in 
England, should prejudge her person, authority^ 
honour, or estate. The accusation against Murray 
and his associates, had no necessary connexion 
with her innocence or defence, as their guilt could 
neither disprove nor extenuate hers. But as 
Murray remained in London above eignt days, 
the fairest opportunity was certainly afforded to 
renew the conference, and by accepting the single 
condition on which the inspection or copies or the 
letters were offered, to vindicate her innoceiice by 
a direct answer arid detection of the forgery, or to 
detain the regent in. England, if any serious accu- 
sation, or a single proof could be produced of his 
guilt. Her defence might proceed in his absence, 
had he chosen to depart when the conference was 
renewed; and her commissioners received a solemn 
intimation, that she should obtain the support 
due td her rank and misfortunes ; in other words, 
would be restored to her throne, if k^ innoeenct 
VOI..I. 
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CHAf. were fully proved. The demand of copies, with- 
-{J^ out a reciprocal obligation to answer to the letters, 
*i^69. without exception, was merely an ostensible pre- 
text £o object to their relevancy, or the compe- 

- tency of the accusers, and can only signify that no 
direct answer was intended to be made. But her 
commissioilers, to 'avoid the oflfer of copies, and 
the obligation to answer directly to the letters^ 
renewed their demand and protestation for her de* 
parture, which they knew would not be granted, 
and they absolutely refused to defend her inno- 
cence, because the regent, against whom they had 

•no proof nor charge to substantiate, was permitted 
to depart '°^, Her conduct throughout, was the 
reverse of the regent's, who, conscious of his own 
innocence, twice challenged an accusation on the 
fliere surmise and report of his guilt. In the 
first instance, to prevent the production of her 
letters, she instructed her commissioners to dis- 
solve the conference, on the refusal of admission 

• to Elizabeth's presence, to declare her innocence 
before the letters were produced: in the second 
instance, when an opportunity was twice offered 
to renew the conference, and proceed to an exa-. 
mination and detection of the letters, she declined 

rthe investigation and offer of copies, evaded 
every obligation ttf answer, and absolutely refused 

.to defend her innocence, because her accuser, 
on whom she attempted to recriminate without 

* proofs Was.]^ermitted to depart. 
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I o. When the conferences were finally con- chap. 

. III. 

tluded: Mary transmitted to her partisans in Scot^ v..^ 

• • 1569. 

land, letters filled with the most chir^erical fictions 

• • 1 J The 

which the brain of an intrigumg woman could queen's^o* 

/ tions con- 

have possibly devised. Not a word was men-cemingth* 

tioned of the accusation against herself; but shie 
asserted, that when the conferences were trans* 
ferred to Westminster, Murray had formed a se* 
cret treaty with Elizabeth's ministers, to deliver 
up the person of the young prince, and the castlqi 
cf Edinburgh, Stirling, and Dumbarton, to the 
English ; to hold* Scotland as a fief dependant 04 
the crown of England, and by letters of legitima«» 
tion to be called himself to the successipn on thp 
death of her son. By another league with the 
earl of Hartford, the latter was to marry one of 
Cecil's daughters, to secure his succession to th^ 
!English throne ; and from the mutual support of 
their respective pretensions, her son's life, if deU- 
vered to Elizabeth, would be no obstacle to Mur> 
ray's accession in Scotland, or to Hartford's in 
England. When One of these letters, intercepted 
on the borders, was shewn to Mary, the reajly 
pretext of forgery occurred again ; " that shesus- - 
" pected that a Frenchman, now m Scotland, 
*' might be the author of son\e Scotch letters de- 
*' vised in her n^m6'°^." The same fiamiliar pre- 
text was employed on her trial, that it was easy to 

*•* Hiynes, 500-3* Robertsoti, ii. 478. "Whitaker, lii. 48. 

a 
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CH\?. forge the hand writing or the ciphfer of another, 
\j0-w^^ which she was afraid that Walsingham had prac- 
tised for her destruction ; although the most in- 
. contestible proof remains, from her own letter, 
that she had accepted Babington*s offer to assassi* 
nate the English queen ^°^ 
Coneiusio!^ n. Of thcse tedious deductions, in which it 
was necessary to state, or recite at length, each 
step of the controversy, tlie result is decisive: 
That the sole danger to which the queen was ex- 
posed in Lochleven castle, was a judicial trial or 
investigation in parliament, and the consideration 
therefore, for which she was required to resign 
'her crown, to preserve her life, and if possible 
her honour, can refer to nothing else than her 
letters and sonnets, the sole proofs that endangered 
either ; that Murray's assurance of her life, and as 
■far as in him lay, the preservation of her honour, 
'must refer to the same proofs of her guilt ; and 
"that no adequate reason can be given for resign- 
ing the crown to preserve her life, and if possible 
her honour, but her conscious dread and conviction 
of the evidence that endangered both : That the 
whole casket was exhibited in the privy council, 
and the letters inspected by the lords of articles, 
produced in^ open parliament, and approved as 
"authentic without opposition from her friends: 

»°7 Murdin^ 583. Hume, v. Note Z, Stewart's Lift oC 
Robertson, 
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That the original and sole object of the conference cha^. 
in England, under the form of an accusation 
against her rebellious subjects, was to vindicate her 
innocence from the public imputations of adul- 
tery and murder, before she could be admitted to 
Elizabeth's presence, or restored to her throne ; 
but that she should be restored, if innocent, un«. 
conditionally by arms ; if guilty merely of culpa- 
ble indiscretions, conditionally by an accommo* 
dation; and the conclusion was obvious, and suf- 
ficiently understood, that if plainly guilty of her 
husband's murder, she had no claiin for protect ion 
or aid: That she receded at first, on perceiving 
her adversaries might become her accusers, and 
'jvas only induced to accede to the conference by 
the vain expectation that they would not venture 
to accuse their sovereign ; by the assurance of Eli- 
zabeth's fr.ien4ship, and from the despair of other- 
wise obtaining her release: That she confined her 
accusations .to their usurpation of the government, 
when conscious herself that Morton and Lething* 
ton were absenting to the murder ^ which they seemed 
to prosecute ; and employed the latter, to whose 
guilt she was privy, to conciliate Norfolk's fa* 
vour, and prevent, by their joint intrigues, the 
accusation intended by the regent, that she was 
the chief author of her husband's mu]rder : That 
when' furnished by L^thingtbn with .copies .of the 
letters, and when informed of the evidence com* 
municated at York to the English commissioners^ 

05 
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Q»Kf, and of the infamy which in Norfolk's opinion het 
u ^^ character would incur if the fetters were divulged, 
'^*- she instructed her commissioners not to answer at 
• Westminster to any new allegations, but if the 
prqceedings touched her honour, to break off, 
an4 dissolve the conference, under the pretext of 
Murray's admission to court: That her commis-* 
?ioners, as a measure of precaution, introduced ac- 
cordingly an obscu^re protest, that they were cont 
tent to treat without prejudice to her honour ; 
but when the accusation was unexpectedly pre- 
ferred against her, they refused to answer uiUess 
their mistress was admitted to Elizabeth's pre- 
sence, a favour which had been denied from the 
beginning ; and while they applied privately for 
•to accommodation, to prevent the charge, pro- 
tested against any future proceedings on the same 
day that the proofs were exhibited ; and renewed 
their protestation that the conference was dissolv- 
ed, when they knew that the letters were already 
produced: That Mary, therefore, at that critica\ 
tnoment, when accused of the murder, shrunk 
from the charge, by dissolving the conference, 
and ratified in fact the authenticity of the letters, 
to which her refusal to answer constitutes a fuU 
tod direct acknowledgment of the proofs of her 
guilt : That the letters exhibited to the. commis- 
9io&ers were examined by the privy council, in pre* 
sence even of her own partisans, and ** compared 
*^ for the manner of writing, and fashiop of Qrtlu> 
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^* gfaphy, with sundry others, her letter s'tojlliza* chap.* 
^ beth, long since heretofore written, in the colla^ y-,Aj 
** lion whereof no difference could be found :^* That ^^^^* 
Elizabeth offered immediately to communicate 
the evidence if she would agree to make a direct 
answer, ^without exception ; instead of which she 
attempted merely to recriminate on Murray^ 
whom, had she believed him guilty, she should' 
liave accused at first, but maintained a guarded 
silence concerning Morton and Lethington, when 
conscious that the one was privy, and the other 
accessary, to the murder : That the offer, on a 
vague application for copies, was conditionally re- 
newed, if she would engage by a written obligation 
to answer ; but that her conmiissioners absolutely 
refused to answer, under the pretext that Murray, 
against whom they had nothing to produce, was 
permitted to return; That instead of embracing 
the last oppqrtunity to vindicate her innocence by 
» detection of the letters, they declined the offer, 
and broke off the investigation for ever, by a 
peremptory demand for her departure from Eng- 
land, which they were well assured would not be 
obtained : And the plain and obvious conclusion, 
that she recoiled from every enquiry into the 
proofs of her guilt, and attested thereby the atf- 
thenticity of the letters of which she was. con-; 
scious, can admit of no dispute. 

12. The conclusion is confirmed, not invalida- ConArm^ 

by Mary'i 

ted, by her demand to be heard in person, before <i«fcAc«. - 

04 
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Elbabeth and the; foreign ambassadors, as tlnr 
scope and nature of her defence, if admitted to 
^^^9' an audience, can be distinctly explained. Her de- 
sign was not to disprove the authenticity, but to 
prevent if possible the production of the letters, 
and to declare her rebellious subjects incompe- 
tent accusers, unwprthy to be heard against their 
sovereign prince. Lesly, in his protestation on 
the 6th of December, represents it as a preposte- 
rous order never used in any treaty or conference, 
nor even in the extreme forms of criminal justice, 
to receive probation before .the other party were 
heard to answer to the allegeance; more espe- 
cially in so weighty a cause ^°^, Lesly, like other 
churchmen of the age, was bred to the law, which 
he had studied or practised for twenty years '% 
and the demand i^ evidently founded on the Scot- 
tish practice of determining the relevancy before 
the proof is received. A denial of the letters was 
the obvious, and sole defence which it was possi- 
ble to make. But in Lesly's instructions from 
the lords and abbots of Mary's party, " gif it beis 
^^ allegit that her majesty's writing, producit in 
** parliament, suld preiff hir grace culpabill, it may 
** be answerit that their is na. plane mention maid 
** in it, be the quhilks her hienes may be convic- 
V ^ tit, albeit it were her awin hand write, as it is 
*• not, and als the same is cullit be thameselves in 

^"^ Goodall, ii. 229. 

"^ Id. 387. Anderson, i. 2. 
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♦* sum principal and ^ubstantious dwses ; and $ic CHa?. 
*' allegit privy writings can make na probatioun t_--^ 
** in criminal causes quhilk suld be clearer nor **^^ 
•> the light of day ; and swa be the said writing 
^* nathing can be inferrit agains hir maje$tie"^*^ 
In these instructions, signed by Huntley, Argylc, 
and eight others, present in parliament when the 
letters were produced, thq faint alternative, albeit 
it v)ere hir awin hand write, as it is not, is explained 
immediately, not that the letters were forgedi 
but als the same is r«///V (collated or garbled) in 
some substantial clauses merely, by the accusers 
themselves. No reliance is placed, however, on 
this feeble allegation, but on the legal arguments 
against the relevancy ; that private letters bear nO 
faith in criminal causes, and that no plain mcni- 
tion is made of the murder to convict the <juecn. 
The forgery is more ejcplicitly asserted in her own 
instructions to her commissioners at York, on re- 
ceiving copies of the letters from Letbington, 
*' In case thay allege thay have ony writings of 
*' mine, cjuhilk may infer presumption againis me 
" in that cause, ye shall desyre the principallis 
^' to be producit, and that I myself may have in'» 
** spectioun thairoff and make answer thairto: 
''v For ye sail affirm in my name, I never writ ony 
^^ thing concerning that matter to any creatuj^e, 

"^^ Here and elsewhere, Gpodall*s Inaccurate, transcript 
(ii. 361.) is corrected from Anderson's MS. collated with the 
original of Mary's Register. Cotton Lib. Titus, C. I^» 
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Ofikt ^ ^4r gif ony sic writmgis be, thay are falser aftd 
*• f(g|iuj5iet^ forget and inventit be themselves, onli^ 



^^ It 40 Joy dishonour and sdanders And thair is 
^* divers m Scotlaj|id> baith men and women, that 
^ catt tottnlerfeit my hand writing, and write 
*^ th€ like mann^ of writing quhilk I use, as 
^' wel as mysetf ; and principally si$ as af e in convi 
^^ pa^y with thameselves: And I doubt not gif I 
^^ had remained in my awin realme, bot I wal4 
** have gotten knawledge of the inventors and 
*• writeris of sic writings or now, to the declara* 
•* tion of my innocence and confusion of their 
^« falzet"V' 

• A hand writing which sundry persons of each 
Aex could counterfeit and write as well as the 
queen hersejf,. is an absurd and extravagant objec- 
tion to every comparative proof of the letters* If 
Ruch persons were in the regent's company, the 
queen could be at no loss to discover by whom the 
letters were forged; and her commissioners could 
liave no motive to prefer the safety of Morton, 
Buchanan, or Lethington, to the defence of her ho- 
nour* But the best explanation of these, and of 
Jthe former instructions is Lesly's memorial to 

' *" Gtoodall, i4f% By the like niaDnef of Writing quhllke 
1 Use, Mary undoubtedly meant that many could write the 
same Romain hand ; in imitation of Italic print. But hef 
rcommisisioners were kft to assert or believe if they could, that 
lil^^sfs in Scotland baith men and women could counterfeit 
Her e^aa hand writing, as well as herself* 
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Elizabeth, December 17th, replete with sJl the chap. 
quibbling objections of a Scottish advocate to the 



rek'oancy of the letters as legal evidence, and main- *^^^'' 
taining that nothing can be alleged against her to , 

verify the letters, ** but presumptions quad nor} 
•* sunt ad€Q vehementes ut contra quqs nbn admittatur 
" probat'tQ in eontrarium^ and these not so vehe-? 
** ment but greater presumptions may be dedu- 
** ced to the contrary "V* The opposite pre- 
fiumptioils which he proceeds to state, are the im^ 
-probability that so wise a princess, of such renown 
through Europe, so prudent and circumspect in 
her cpnduct, would condescend to such a cruel 
and ungodly deed ; much less that a person of 
•common prudence would commit the fact to 
•writing ; as if prudence were always the conco- 
mitant of great crimes : That these and other 
presumptions of her innocence being more vehe- 
ment and probable than those of her guilt, prp^ 
niores debemus esse ad absolvandum quam ad accu^ 
sanduniy especially in the cause of princes, of whonx 
Trajan, even after their death, would hear no 
disparagement; that the contrary presumptions 
<;an have no ftrength, since his mistress constantly 
affirms, thiat the letters are forged by her adversa- 
ries to colour their usurpation ; " as thair are sun* 
*^ dry quha can counterfeit her hand write quhilks 
^ hes-bein braught up in her companie, of th§ 

'*«Goodall, 387. 
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" quhilk there is sum assistants to themselves, as 

" well of uther nationis as of Scottis; as I doubt 

1S69. tc jiot bot your majesty and divers others of your 

*^ hienes court, hes seen sundrie letters sent here 

** from Scotland, quhilk wad not be kend be her 

** awin hand write, as sail presentlie be made 

** knawin that sic thingis may be, and hes been 

** usit: and it may be well presumit that they 

" quha have put hands on their prince, imprisonet 

** her person, and commitit sic heinous crimes^ 

gif a counterfeit letter be sufficient to save them 

&c. will not leive the samen unforgit, cum si vio^ 

landum est jus imperii causa violandum eji^ and so 

it being disallowit be the allegit writer, the pre- 

** sumption suld be the greater for her innocence 

*^ nor to repute her majestie culpabiU for sic fri- 

** vole and vain allegit writingis "♦\'* 

If her hand writing had been counterfeited by 
sundry, Scots and others even of the regent's as^ 
sistants, a single proof of such forgery might 
have sufficed for her vindication. But the strange 
assertion, that Elizabeth and her court had doubt- 
less seen sundry letters from Scotland,. not to be 
distinguished from her own hand writing, amounts 
in fact to a disavowal of every former letter with 
which the present had been compared, to support 
the absurd .conclusion, that, her mere denial should 
outweigh the opposite affirmation that the letters 

»^^Goodall, 388-0. 
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produced as positive proofs of her guilt were au* 
thentic, without examining whether they were 
authentic or not. Lesly accordingly proceeds to ^^^^' 
deprecate . all proofs whatsoever of the letters,. 
** And in caise hir adversaries will affirm it to be 
^' hir awin hand writing, they are nather lachful 
*' accuseris nor witnesses, being first accusit of 
" sic greit crimes as imprisoning of their prince, 
** and sic other hainous doings as they are culpa- 
*^ bill of, and hir majestie wald lay to their charge, 
** gif hir hieness war present; quhairoff they 
*' sould first purge themselves or they either by 
" law or reason be admitted to accuse any private 
*' person, lat be their prince ; and gif thay wald . 
^' press to verify the samen be comperison of let* 
'' ters, the samen is na way sufficient, cu?n de jure 
** fallacissimum genus prohandijit per comparationem 
*' lUerarum^ quhilk requires mony infallibiU rea- 
*' souns, or it be found sufficient to verify, as be 
** authentick writings publishit, undoubtit, and 
" notdenyit, with mony utheris contenit in the 
** laws quhilk in this case will not be found. For 
^* the allegit writings are na ways authentick, nor 
** can make any kind of faith or presumption, in 
" respect thai are writings in forme of missive s 
" letters or epistles, quhilk makes na faith^ spc- 
*' cially quhairin the same, no words dispositing 
** or giving express command gire contenit, as in 
*' this may be seen ;. and alswa they arc not sub* 
*' scribit by the allegit writer thereoff, nQX seiJlit 
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citAP. *« nor signctit: and contains na- dait o( yea* 
" month or day, nor yet direct to na man; ana 
" in the saraen their is mention made of ane 
*' beerer, as is allcgit, quha was never yet kn^lwn, 
^' as did receive tham from hir, or delivered tharn 
** at hir command to any uther in the warld'^-^/* 
Here it appears that he knew minutely the con- 
ttttts of the letters, from the copies which Le* 
thington had transmitted to the queen. A? the 
day of the week (Saturday) is annexed only to a 
i^ingle letter, he affirms that they contain no date 
0f year month or day (of the month): as Paris is 
only twice named ; and was not then apprehended^ 
that the bearer mentioned in the letters was never 
yet known to have received or delivered them by 
her command. To her adversaries he objects, that 
they were neither lawful accusers nor witnesses, 
till acquitted of usurpation and other crimes of 
which the queen would accuse them; when the 
letters were expressly produced as i complete ex- 
culpation from these crimes. He declares that her 
hand *rriting had been frequently counterfeited, 
yet durst not specify when, or by whom ; and 
aMrms that the letters were forged, yet deprecates 
a proof comparatthne literarunij which, as being fal* 
lacioud or insufficient to constitute legal ^evidence, 
he expressly declines. His defence rests on the 
most contemptible objections to the relevancy^ or 

' *<4 Goodall, 389. On this occasion Goodair^ inaccuracies 
• ftf e <forf $cted fri>m th^ original 
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admission of the ietters 2^ evidence j that decdl chap, 
in the form of missive letters hear lio f^ith in lLJ^ 
judgment, and that the letters in question contain **^' 
no dispositive clause^ or express command to commit 
the crixne, and are destitute of those solemnities 
<)r public forms which the law requires j that they 
are neither signed by the alleged writer, nor sealed 
.nor signeted (that they had neither passed the 
great or privy seal, nor the royal signet), without 
date, direction, or the bearex's name,Vho was not 
yet discovered ; and from letters deficient in those 
legal forms, he infers that nothing can be proved 
againft a private individual, much less againft a 
sovereign prince. These, and other very proba. 
ble and reasonable defences, and. accusations against 
•her adversaries, he concludes that his mistress 
would propose, if admitted to Elizabeth's pre* 
/5ence"% from which we discover the stope and 
extent of her whole defence. If admitted to an 
audience her defence would have terminated ip 

"^ Ha adds, ^* that albeit thair be sum ilicht p^s^imptioanis 
alledget, quhilk mucht seme to mak sumquhat ^gainis my 
Boverane, zit the samen are not sufficients© induce ony kind 
of pruif aganis hir majestie* especiallie quhair' as" vehement 
and greiter presumptiounis appeir in tjie contrair.''' Goodall, 
390. Those slight presumptions were her letters to Bothwejl f 
the more vehement presumptions to the contrary, that private 
letters afe not like public instruments, legal evidence. Ac» 
cording to Lesly's argument, nothing les« than letters und^r 
the privy seal or signet could cQuvict the <jueea ©f adultery 
and murder. 
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CHAP, the most futile presumptions of her own innd* 
Cence ; the moft frivolous objections to the pro- 
duction or comparison of the letters with the 
former writings: and when these were overruled, 
the conference would have been dissolved by a 
protest or appeal to the foreign ambassadors, that 
private letters were inadmissible as evidence, and 
that her rebellious subjects were incompetent ac- 
cusers, unworthy to be heard. In Lesly's defence 
of Mary^s honour, the same presumptions and 
objections are resumed. He declares that the let- 
ters are forgeries, and have nothing criminal in 
them J yet demands, at the same time that he de- 
cries a proof compafatione liter arum^ as of all others 
the most inconclusive and weak ^'^ ; but the ab- 
surd arguments to which he resorts, that missive 
letters bear no faith^ especially as they contain no 
express injunction to commit the murder, nor the 
solemnities requisite in public deeds, are in fact 
^he strongest attestation that the letters were ge- 
nuine of which he declined a comparison with her 
former writings; of all others the moft incontefti- 
ble proof of their authenticity, and undoubtedly 
the most obvious means of detection. 

*^* Anderson, i. 2}« 
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CHAPTER m 

The ls€tters^ 

TiTERE then I may securely rest, and before we Prrfimfamy^ 
^ ^ proceed to a critical examination of the Icf to the im* 
ters, and sonnets, let us admit for once, that 
whatsoever Mary's apologists have asserted is true, 
and whatever evidence her opponents have pro* 
duced is false. Let us admit with Whitaker, 
that her adversaries have produced two caskets, 
like the two Dromio's, when there was, in factitttu4 
but one, which instead of letters, sonnets, or con* 
tracts, contained the jewels of which they had de- 
spoiled the queen on her removal to Lochleven*' 
Let us admit that the letters were not intercepted 
on the 2oth of June, nor Dalgleish, the supposed 
bearer, apprehended till July 1 8th,because his name 
is not once mentioned by Throckmorton till then#* 
Let us believe that the first idea of the forgery 
originated on the 24th of July, above a month 
after the date assigned, for the discovery of the 
letters; that to implicate Mary in the murder of 
Iier husband, was then the design, but that it wai 

« Whitaker, I. 210. 
• Id. 245-97. 
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1CHAP. altered or limited, in a subsequent draught of the 
letters, to her adultery with Bothwell.3 Let us 
also admit that the letters were forged a third 
time when prodivrcd in the pijivy council, De- 
cember 4th, to the number of four or five, in the 
Scottish language, ^vith subscriptions > dates, di* 
rections, but (as Mary retained her own signet 
i^ Lochleven cs^tle,) withoul: the guard or inw 
pye/npt) of jjLseal:* that theywerie forged anew, 
h^ivt thje parli^upjept pi^t on the 15th, in order tQ 
^bst^apt th^ ^gnatures and directions to BothweU ^4 
and t^t the s^e letters, in July 1568, were sent 
to Englatiid as tr^m^tion^ from the French, when 
the idea of a French original first occurred.^ Ac^ 
cording to ^e sao^e author, the Frenc|i son^et^ 
were t^en for^d; (as were also the contracts in 
S^^teffiber,) to supporf; tha evidepce of the adul-^ 
terous Jettffs, which wpr? produced at York, tq 
Ihe nuinbeJ: pf five, in their original Scotch, date4 
half ?t CSirfigpw, half at Stirling ;7 but in the 
^tf rvaj b^yireen tlje two copfereQces, they w^W 
«gain forged wd produced ^t Westminster, iii 
- tlieFr«ichlaAgu?ige, and without »nydat«s,^ Let 
U[§ f?F(hffr a494t t^t their number was still five } 
^9 fi£ §ev>B8 French writings, prod^iced on the 8th 

. ; .V- . :., f^bite^er, t 8^7f .. M.d. 4«S. . ' . . . 
♦ Id. 361-9^1Q. 7 Id. ^Se-SW'lS. 

5 Id, 377-4D.U ? 14. 415-95-511. 



IJf^ Oecember, there \rir^ five fetters, the sonnets, cha#. 
uttdrontract; but that othert just appeared on 
^e '7th, and \trere again \^ithdrawn; and that 
-fliree additibnd letters ^^rc afterwards forged, as 
Wght letters wete aftfciSvirds published.^ Inshort 
'4et us allow wkh Ck/odaB, tliat a maii might easily 
fcrgean hundifecl df thtf 4^een's subscriptions in 
af singfe day;*^ ^th Caftiden, that LethingtOil 
privately infitnated that he had counterfeited t&* 
ijueei/S hand more than once; or with Whitaker, 
that it .was iJmost as easy to execute, andto repeiat 
the forgery, as to issert that the letters wet0 five 
times forged.. Stffl, however, when these sLSSet- 
fions are all admittfed, her refusal to answer, un- 
less -to tlie relevancy J ^hen copies bad been twice 
offered if she woiild- returfa al direct answer to the 
letters themselves, conirtituteS a fuH acknowledg- 
taent that the supposed fbrgel-ies were her genuine 
handwriting, the authenticity of which she Was 
ttnabl^ to disptite. 

i# But the suppdsltitqn df such multiplied for- 
geries is absurd.^ Her adversafifes were too feager 
and intent on her gflflt, tci invdve tliemsdvcis in a 
long train and repetMon of fotgeri^, so exposed 
to detection^, wheh-a sirigte concise fabricatioxi 

* 9 Whitaker, L 448-50^00. To those conclusion?, stxipt of 
all declamation, t have reduced t&e greater part oi the first 
tdbxAit df 'Wtititerns V/n«cittott. ' 

.9 A ■ 
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CHAP, urould have sufficed. A critical exaininatkm ^ 
IV. '• ' ' 

the letters, sonnets, and other evidence, is an un^ 

gracious task which I would wish to decline; but' 
as every work should be completq in itself, I de- 
scend with reluctance to a personal contest with 
writers whose scurrilous invectives are founded 
upon a gross perversion of the plainest facts^ No* 
, thing, for instance, can be more distinct and ex* 
pUcit, than Paris's declaration concerning the two 
caskets; that with the exception of a short conveTf 
sation the day after the murder, ^< La Roync ne 
^ lui diet chose de consequence jusques a ce qu'dle 
^i yoblloyt aller a Seton, alors c&e luy commendast 
^' de prendre une cassette ou il y avoyt des corce* 
" letz d'escus, que le thesaurier luy avoit apport^ 
*^ de France, pour la porter a la chambre de Mour 
*^ sieur de Bodwel, qui etoit a ceste heur la loge 
^ dedans le palais, au dessus de la. chambre la ou 
^^ se tenoit le coiiceil. Etpuis apres lui commandant 
•* de prendre son coffire des bagues^ ct les fair porte? 
^' au chasteafi, et les deUvrer entre les mains du 
!^ sie&r de Skirling, pour Jors cajutaine soub^ 
<^M(»tisieur de ^odwel, cho^ qu'il feist."'* A 
casket containing French crowns was sent to Both-. 
*rdl*s chamber, February^ m. when they went tQ 
Seton; afterwards the box with her jewels was. 
lent to the castie, where the laird of Skirling com- 
manded for the time; and in this there is no ^1^7 
tradiction whatsoever. The one racket laatiSraHf 
'< Paris' second dedaatton. Appendix. 
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suggested the idea of the other, which was lodged *"^^- 
in the castle at a different period, on thdr return ' 
from Seton; and, as we discover from Birrdl*$ 
diary, that the castle was surrendered by Mar, not 
to Balfour, but to Cockburn of Skirling, Both- 
weQ's deputy, on the 2ist of March," when the 
box of jewek was deposited there, the circumstance 
Supposed to discredit, wiJI in reality confirm the 
Veracity of Paris's confession. The casket of let* 
ters, as already shewn, was lodged by BothweU 
among his papers in the castle, when he carried 
the queen thither fron^ Dunbar; and remained in 
his desk, while the jewels would necessarily be rc» 
moved for the decoration of her person, when 
she returned to the palace on the eve of her mar- 
^age. As no minutes of council were then taken, 
no mention of the box of letters, or of Dalgleish 
the bearer, could occur in its records, till an^ct of 
council was pronounced on the subject. But 
Powrie's examination is dated the 23d, Dalgleish*s 
Che 26th of June ; and a p^rocUmation was issued^ 
that same day, for apprdiei^ding BothweU; *^ of 
^* the quhiik murther, junu be Just tryill taiken^ he 

** Birrdl's Diary, 7. " Who was the wretch who had the 
q/omm^mi of the castlePVSii; James Balfoury says Whitaker 
hJ^* and on this gratuitous assertion,: th^ whole 6onfessi«9^ 
is T^cted as forged. Among other misiEakes he supposes 
that the hox of jeyrels was^$ent to the caade» before the queen 
went to Si|eton» February 21st,. not aftffirwanlt (fmis uprts^ 
mu h^r return^ . 

P3 
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CHAP, ^f is fopnd, not onlic to have been the invcnter an^ 
^ deviser, but thp executor with his awin hand^^ 
^ as his awin servants ^bcing in companie with hin^ 
** at th^t u^wortbie deid, hes testifiet,*' As ano- 
ther act of council passed next day, directing the 
Blackadjers aijd others,, who had confessed no« 
thing and were certainly not guilty, to be put tOr 
the torture, the proclaijnation of the 2|Sth can al- 
lude to nothing else than the testimonies of Powri^ 
and Dalgleish.^3 

They re- But Throclohdrton, who arrived ixot at Edinr, 

fute them- /' ' . \ . . 

•eivef. burgh till July the 1 2 th, takes, no notice till the 1 5th^ 
of th^ seisure and confessipns of Dalglelsh andj 
PoYTiej therefore they were not apprehended till 
then.^4 The letters, of which he had previously 
obtained informatiop, are firat wcvtipned in hia^ 
dispatches of the 25th i therefore they hs^d na 
previous* ptistence, nor did the fesjt Jdc.a of thft 
forgery occur till then./5 Ip the.s^e d^^spatchqi^ 
he observe that,** thq coAfederat<?s, 9)ean to-chargOf 
*'* the queen with incontineaiCQj both with Bothui. 
f^well an4 others, haying as they s^jj sufficifin^^ 
<* proof J and with the murder of he<?* husband^ 
<* whereof they have as apparent proof as may be, 
1* by the testimpny of h^r owo hsuad wyifcing;'* 
ihcrefore the fil^t draught c^ the forgery waflk 
|r»me4 to iphal-geher, not witli adultery, on w^jiplJi. 

'?3.Axufersoii,I;ll^ Keith, 407^ 
/ I MjWhkalssr, I. "096. I^^bertson, Uf4^ 
•I ^ita]^er, I, 816.77f K?ith, ^26, 
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fhcy are how exj^icit/but vrt th tht« ihwdtt- of lief <5haf; 
husband, on wliich thfey are silgnt, a&^^LcsIey k^.^^ 
affirms that they.contaiiri ^ w^ddHp^siftng^orgh* 
ing express command to commit the cArA€.^^ Th^ 
letters, sonnets, and contracts produced in council 
were, the former, written, and' the last subscribed 
wit?h the queen's hand ; therefore they were ori* 
ginally fiorged with subscriptions, and', as it waS 
well' known to whom they were addressed, ^tS 
directions also to BbthweHV^ ^^ i^ Her aii^ologists; 
oh the supposition that thd letters were geniinci 
durst assert that they were not addressed to Bfoth- 
well, or that the queen was nojt guifty of adultery 
nor accessary to the murder. The' four fetter sr pre- 
ceding the murdfei', weue- wtit+eri evidently zi 
Glasgow, and the Kirk of Fielflj the othewsr ^t 
Stirling, or on. the road from thence; btit as Mur^ 
ray knew, and the comfgissioners.at Yorifl'wfenJ 
informed in general, where they were w^ittftn,^ 
therefore they were originally forged with dates.^ 
Lesly, in his memorial to Elizabeth^ and ^gain ii^ 
hi» defence of Mary's honour, ol:]^cts to the let* 
ters, that missive^ (Restitute !bf die legal formf 
feear no faith, espetially if thdf are neither directed, 
dated, nor subscribed by the writer, neither sealed! 
nor signeted}^'9 (attested neither l?y. the privy seal 

'6 Whltaker, I. S64. , '7 Id, 381. 401, ; '». .,, 

^8 Whitaker, 1. 410.15. . , 

'9 Stgnedi in the defence of Maiy's (loaour ; a n^tpra)' mis- 
take of Dn Good's, who turning th^ Scotch into English, 

P4 
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coftAF* ncr the royal- signet;) therefore, by a conclusion 

V ^ ' ' truly ridiculous, the letters were exhibited as if 
transmitted open, without the common guard or 
precaution of a sell.^ As the language is not 
once mentioned by Throckmorton, in the slight 
intimation which he gives of the letters; there* 
fore they were written originally in Scotch : as 
diverse her privy letters arc mentioned in the acts 
of council and parliament; therefore there i^ere 
four or five at the utmost ; and as the letters are 
Hot expressly stated in those acts as ^ written in 
French, the language therefore was still Scotch.^* 
They were sent to England as copies translated 
from the Frenph, but as the extracts made by the 
commissioners at York, were from the Scottish 

could make nothing o{ signdeJ^ a seeming repetition of sealedf^ 
He inforins us therefore, that the letters were neither sub« 
, scribed nor signed. Anderson, L 1 8. Pref. 1 1 • Lesly 's object 
tion is founded on the legal forms obserred in Scotland then, 
when private deeds were both signed and sealed by the par- 
ties, and public instruments were subscribed by the writ^r^ 
before they passed under the privy seal or signet. 

^ This "ilbsurd objection, which Goodall first suggested but 
wasashamed tO explain, (1. 4*3.) is eagerly caughtby Whitaker 
(!• 369.) who dintinguishes ludicrously between seillet and 
mgneilt ; that the letters were neither attested by her seal at the 
bottom, nor secured by her seal oti tlie outside. These technical 
words, of which he was ignorant, were understood better by 
Blackwood, who translates Lesly's defence, *' neither sealed 
nor signed? (signeted) ntf tigneet n^ tceUeei^ where sceile applies 
Only to the seals of chancery or courts of law. Jebb* II, 24df 
>> Wbit<acenI-44M7. 
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topy, that language was still the origbal,; and as chai*. 
extracts were taken from three, and a fourth let- -\^\r 
ter supposed to be lost was quoted, their numbers 
therefore were still five ;" an<i this must be re- 
ceived as argument, demonstration, and histori* 
teal truth. Their French garb, was not assunaed 
till they were forged anewj and produced at West- 
minster*3 • but according to the same argument^ 
Murray's receipt for the casket, on leaving Scot- 
bud^ and his declaration when the letters wer^ 
produced at Westminster, should prove that thosv 
French originals \^ere still Scotch, as the language 
is not once mentioned in either} an^ Morton*^ 
receipt for the letters, two years afterwards^ 
should prove equally that they hadr returned to 
their original Scotch again.^ 
To state such arguments h $ui£dent refutation^ 

*^ Whitaker, 1. 44.7-503-7. Here Whit^ker mistakes the 
*' Notes drawn forth of the gueen^s letters sent to the earl 
Bothwell'* for the •« Abstract of matters shewed to th« 
qaeen\ majestie's commissioners bf the Scots.^' It it 
<o]bT}OOS from the language, that the notes dtawn forth.of the 
i|iieen*s letters^are extracts made by the Scottish com tnisi- 
sioners, and whether they were produced at York or not, is un*^ 
certain. But the abstract ofmattersi or " Brief note of the 
chief and principal points of the queen of Scot's letters written 
to Botfawell, &c. as far forth as we could by the reading 
gather," is the pnper to which the English comR)tfrsioners^ 
refer as enclosed in dieir dispatches from York, OctoLer the 
} 1 th. Anderson, IV. 6:^. See Appendix. 

^ Id. 51Q. Ander3fm» II. i57^. Goodall, II. Si. 
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CHAP, and every difficulty sd industriously treated, xhzf 
w-yl^ be removed by a fair explanation of the fact.' Wc 
byT feir have discovered an darfy copy of the letters itl 
^thefoa" Scotch, translated apparently for the Scottish 
parliament, and produced at Westminster WitH 
the French originals, with * which it was dili- 
gently collated and made to accorci; Muriay h^d 
already intimated in jUy,/that the brigmals wercf 
Jn French and the copy in 'Scotdi: but tlia;t"hJi 
should produce' the Scottish copy as the ofiginalsr 
at York, and the Frenci? as the originals to the 
same commissibners among othefs at . Westmin* 
»ter, is an 'absurdity equalled or exceeded' by arti 
other; that Norfolk and his colleagues were un-' 
able within the 'space of two months, to. distin- 
guish the Scotch communicated as orig^ni& at^ 
York, from tW FrwrcK originals prodiiced^ at 
Westminster. An additional absurdity which we 
are required' to believe, is that the sonftiet^ werc^ 
forged in French, to support the (credit, of thcr 
Scotch originaJls. produced at Yoi:k; nay moi^e^ 
that th^ same letters were, produced- in Scotch^ 
en the 7th, and in Fireneh on f he 8th df Secert-*'* 
ber, as different origilnals, to the same commis- 
sioners, who collated one forgery with another >, 
without detecting this double deceit.** But ttst 
Scottish copy from whith the extracts wero 
taken, was undoubtedly communicated as a trans^ 

«^ Whitaken i. lO^SU 
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)9.tiOQj» at. York ^ at Westminster, when "*Mur-: chap* 
*r*:r^y and \^ coUeagjies, according to the.ap- 
f*' pwitfpejit yeftejcday," (Tuesday December yth^ 
|j|f mbieJi the minwtesi ai:e lost) *' came to the 
f quj^a's* mgjestie's commissioners, sayiiag: that 
. "^as they had yesternight, produced and shewed? 
«^ §updry .writings tending tQ prove the hatred 
** which the queen of Scots bare towards frer hu&» 
^* baia4 to thft time of Ws Hiurderj wherein aJbso- 
*• they paid might • appeaar suodry arguments, of 
*^ h?r iiipr^&aate lovjc towards the eari BotibwelF^ 
Y^<y for the further satisfaflion both of the 
f * queen's ipajesty and their Iprdships, th^y were. 
** ready to produce apd diiew a.^eat many other 
^Metter$ written by the said' queen, whetein aa 
*' they sai4 ^^g^t a|>pQar yery evidently her ixaiff 
f* ordinate love to>?vards' the ssaid earl Bothwell^ 
^' witi^i sundry other ai;gmaents q( her guiltinesir 
** of tbe- murder; of h§r husband. And so . there- 
^* upon ,tlj?y prodwed sjeven several writings^ 
M written in Frenoh^ ih the. like/ Romaih ;han4 
f^a3 others her letters which were ihewed ycster* 
*f' night and avowed by them to he written by 
f^ the: qiMf p. Whifi^ sevfeu writings, being copied; 
^* wer«'read:in French, arfd a due collation made 
?* thereof a& nt^r is coukfcUe^ by reading and ini 
V. sptecti^n,. and made to^ acpord with the origi* 
^' nals, which the said earl of Murray required to 
W t)g yc'-deBvered) and did thereupon deKver the 
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CHAP. ^ copies being collationed."*^ The copies ^hich 
Murray delivered, of the seven writings read in 
French, were the Scotch translation^ afterwards 
publiihed ; and if different fronfi those described 
in the minutes of the 9th, ^ as duly translated 
** into English,** they are the same with those pro- 
duced on the 14th to the privy council, alQng 
with the originals} *' of all which letters and 
•* writings, the true copies are contained in the 
** manorial of the sessions of the 7th and 8th of 
** December.*'*^ The copies were produced there- 
fore with the originals at Westminster, on the 7th 
and 8th ; and the inference obviously is, that the 
same copies, translated into Scotch, were commu- 
nicated along with the originals at York. The sun- 
dry Writings produced on the 7th, •Hending to 
** prove the hatred which the queen of Scots baf e 
^ towards her husband to the time of his death, 
^* wherein also might appear special argumoits of 
*• her inordinate love towards the earl of Both- 
<* wdV* correspond with the titles of the three first 
letters in Buchanan's Detection, and are undoubt- 
edly the same. The first is entitled, ** Ane letteif 
** proving hir hate to hir husband and sum suspici- 
** ouns of practising his death ;** the ^cond, 
*• conceriving the hate of hir husband and prac- 
«• use of his murder;** or the long letter which 

r ^ w XndersoTi, I. 150, GoodalU II, 235, 

^ Goodall, II. 256. Andenon, IV. 172. . 
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we arc assured was produced on the 7th} the cha^ 
third, " concerning certain tokens that she 
** sent to Bothwell/' or rather, " of hir love to 
•* him,"' according to a different arrangement in 
the Latin edition. Instead of beingv other letters 
just appearing, and again disappearing^ they wer^ 
produced with the Scotch contraft written by 
Huntley, and Both well's trial still extant j and in 
the minutes of the 14th are so expressly referred 
to by the privy council, as produced and contain* 
ed in the minutes of the seventh, that it is an 
absolute perversion of the fact, to represent them 
as a series of letters just appearing and then sup* 
pressed.*^ The seven several writings produced 
for fiarther satisfaction on the 8th, were the five 
remaining letters, in the like Romain hand with 
those on the 7th; the sonnets, which were consi* 
dered as one writing in the manner of a sonnet, 
and the French contract, written also in the queen's 
hand. Eight letters were at least produced on 
the 7th and 8th j and the exact number after- 
wards published, is attested by Murray's instruct 
tlons to the abbot of Dumfermline, October the 
15th, 1569. " We producit eight letteris in 
*• French, written be the queen's awin hand, two 
*• contractis &c; the copies of all quhilk letteris, 
•* conferrit, red and consid^rit, were deliverit to 
** Mr. Secretary in quhais handis they remanc.*''** 

•» Whitaker, I, 458. / .^,Ooodall IL 87-8. 
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<^WAP. The Scottish copy produced it York wa§ cfeTf- 
^ V ''^ vered by Murray when the originals were examin- 
ed, and the same number of letters is discovered, 

4 t 

two years afterwards, in Morton's receipt for the 
box ** with the missive I'etteiis, contractis, or ob- 
•' ligatiounis for marriage, sonnetis or luif baU 
" letti», and utheris letteris thairin contenit tO 
" tiie number of XXI pecis within the samiti.'*^ 
Here the sonnets are enumerated in the pluralj 
and eleven sonnets, (the six concluding lines being 
reckoned a part of the eleventh,) two contracts 
and eight letters, form the exact number of 
twenty one pieces^ contained in the box. From 
a fair explanation of the fact, it appears therefore, 
that the precise number of eight letters afterwards- 
published, were produced on the 7th and 8th at 
Westminster; that the Scottish translation com-^ 
municated at York was the copy left with Cecil 
from which the letters were afterwards printed; 
and that of the originals restored to Murray, the 
same number of eight letters was extant at ^ his 
death, when the casket was transferred to Lennox, 
and delivered to Morton (January 22, 1 570-1) on 
his journey to England. 
The forgery 2. It is impossible to fix the supposed forgery 
no one! on any one of the different persons to whom it has 
been ascribed. As it wa? necessary for Mary to 
disavow the letters, her commissioners were in- 

•fi^X}oodall,M. 9L 
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stmcted to affirm that they were forged, and that 
there "were diverse of each sex in Scotland, espe- 
ciaDy of those in cbnlpany'wkh her adversaries, 
iSrho could counterfeit and write the queen's hand, 
as well as herself, * This strange assertion so appa» 
rently false, is repeated in Lesly's memorial to 
Elizabeth i^^? but of those who could write and 
Qpuhterfeit the queen's hand, none were ever 
nan^d, even in his defence of her honour* When 
the letters were published, the anonymous author 
, of U Innocence de ia Royne (TEscosse^ affirmed in 
157a that a certain nameless lady then alive, had 
confessed in secret to. a nameless friend, that at 
the instigation of Murray, Morton, and others, to 
whose councils she was then admitted, she herself 
had written, framed, arid composed the letters, 
protissting that whatever was said therein against 
the queen was false, supposititious, detestable and 
calumnious.3^ Blackwood improving on these 
assertions, assigns in 1587 a long harangue to 
Mary's commissioners, as the defence emplpyed 
for their mistress at the conference. To disprove 
the authenticity of the letters to Bothwell, they 
affirm, according to this defence, that when Hunt- 
ley was iniprisoned in Dunbar, Murray dispatched 
counterfeit letters, in the queen's name, for his 
ioutiediate execution: and after producing these 
letters actually at the conference, together with 
Others of the same stufFforged by Murray and his 
»• Goodail, IL 342.88, '« Jebb,* I. 52*. 
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c»\f< issoctatei, who were confounded and knew not 
what to rtply,'^* they proceed to state, that the hand-; 
writing of Mary BetQi^i om of her maids of ho- 
nour, could not possibly be disthigui^hed from the 
^uecn'$, Blackwood had the best access to infor- 

n « Tenez 3fe rcgardct, i« yous pric, voiU les lettres, Et 
tn c« disant Iwr inlrent le«dite« lettres cntre les mains, 4t 
i]nelr)ue9 autres do mesme estofie» contrtfiVtes par Mounraf 
it 5es complice s» dont Us s« trouvercnt bi«n confu$ & ne 
iceurent que repllquer." JebH, II. 2i3, -Afterwjirds, to prove 
the marriage with her husband's murderer compulsive, be tells, 
US that Mary*s commUsioners produced at the conference let- 
ters from Murray " Tenezj lise^i vorla leslettres de Mourray 
i»en aUant en France," advising her to marry BothweU, and 
threatening the greatest inconvenience If she refused ; and that 
they produced also, in the course of their defence, the bond 
of the nobility to Bothwell, signed if not written by her accu- 
sers themselves, id. S*?. After such gross and impudent 
fictions, it is ridiculous to appeal to Blackwood's veracity, who 
adopts from Vhnoeent^e de Moritf the forged warrant for 
Huntley's execution, which he has not failed to introduce into 
the conferencet Ashamed perhaps of such wretched author 
rities, Whitaker quotes the story from Crawford's Lives of the 
Officers of State, who quotes it from Gordon of Straloch*s MS, 
vho had it from his father, the laird of Pitlurg, who lived at 
the time; and to reject such evidence is to reject half the his* 
tory of mankind, Whitaker, III* 3, That Murray procured 
a blank warrant, which he (illed up with an order for Hunt- 
ley's execution, appears fromMarjoribank*s Anna}s,(who died 
in 159L MS, Advocates Lib,) to have been a popular rumour 
among Mary's adherents. That it was utterly false, appears 
not only from Lesly's, but from Huntley's uniform silence in 
thiB instructions of the lords and abbots, wherein bf a^eusef 
Murray of having put some noblemen (his father) to 4^th{ 
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tnationat Paris, from Bcton her ambassador j but chap. 
such wretched fictions, stated as actual transactions 
aCtthe conference, demonstrate that for sixteen 
years after the letters were published, the suppos- 
ed forgery could be fixed on no particular person, 
during Mary's life. The forgery is ascribed by 
Blackwood, not to Mary Beton, but, with some 
hesitation, to Sir James Balfour, because the casket 
was left in his custody ^^5 by others to Buchanan, 
because the letters were published as an appendix 
to his Detection of the Doings of Mary. But the 
learned Camden first informed the ^krorld, in 1615, 
that Lethington Had privately hinted to the com- 
missioners at York, that he had counterfeited the 
queen's hand more than once. Camden's informa- 
tion is supposed to be confirmed by Crawford's 
Memoirs, " that it was notoriously known, Le- 
" thington, by his own confession, had often coun- 
" terfeited her hand J writing j" but Crawford's, is 
the only forgery concerniijg which there can be 
no dispute. Neither the original manuscript, nor 
Melvil's Memoirs contain the least intimation of 
the letters; and it now appears that the fact was 
transcribed by Crawford from Camden's Annals, 

" destroying their bairns, (his elder brother) their houses and 
memory ; caused others (Both\^ell) to be burnished the realm; 
and put other noblemen (himself) in prison, and detained 
them there.** Goodall, ii. 358. Neither he nor Lesly yrould 
have been silent on a story so injurious to Murray, and essen- 
tial to the queen's vindication, had they known it then. 
33 Jebb, ii. 2^5. -v 
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CHAP, and inserted in hb Memoirs as the contemporary 
evidence of some writer unknown.^* Camden^ ar 
servitor at IVIagdalen college, Oxford, was not 
then seventeen, and could possess no personal 
knowledge of the fact, which is advanced in his 
Annals, in the most apologetical form. *' His 
^ auditis, (Murray's ayiswer at York,) — quasc^jOquQ 
^^ hactenus prolata,testibus non essent munita, sed 
" suspcftae fidei liter ulis; et Lidingtpnius clani' 
^^ innuiaset, se saspius reginae characleres ementi- 
^* tuna ^sse^*' — " Epistolis vero et carminibus (cum 
** noHiina, subscriptiones, notatio temporis de- 
" esseat,et ubique plures sint falsarii, qui aliorun» 
^^ characteres tarn scite assimilare et.exprimere 
** nQrunt,ut veri ab ementitis non internoscantur)^ 
** Elizabetha vix fidem adhibuit.''35 Camden^ 
could not well assert that Lethington had actually 
acknowledged the forgery in question, but that 
he gave the commissioners to understand, that he 
had often counterfeited the queen's hwd, as an 
indire6): proof, no doubt, that the letters might be 
forged by himself or others. Not relying, how- 
ever, on thi? secret confession, Camden resorts ta 
i.esly's absurd objections, in order to support anr 

34 Crawford's Memoirs, 108. Such is the contemporai^y 
evidence on whicfe Tytler (i. 101.) and Whitaker (u 108. 
ill. 47.) rely so much for a proof of the forgery. GoodaU 
knew better, than to appeal to Cr^wford*3 memoirs, though 
he made no scruple to promote that imposture* 

>' Camden's A&aals, 143-5. 1st edition. 
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assertion of h\& OwA, that Elizabeth hardly gaeve chap. 
-credit to tTie letters, as they had no address, sub- 
scription, nor date, and as many pcfsops were sd 
expert at forgery, that it was impossible to distin* 
guish whether the letters were genuine or not. 
But the sole authority hitherto discovered^ for 
Lethington*s confession, is Norfolk's apology for 
his intended marriage, that Lethington " moved 
*' him to consider t|ie queen as not guilty of the 
*• crimes objeAed/' Had Lethington in fact unde*- 
ceivcd the duke, or convinced him of her intiOi* 
cence, he must have revealed the whole forgery; 
and whether he avowed the letters hiftiself, or as- 
cribed them to another, there not only was no 
necessity, then^or afterwards, to conceal the au- 
thor } but on the contrary, every inducement to 
point him out, and to denounce hiih by name, fof 
the vindication of the queen. That a secret partisan, 
who had furnished Mary with a copy of the let* 
ters, should acknowledge, and at the same time Re- 
peat the forgery, again in French, is one of those 
absurd conclusions that confute themsdves. Buf 
ff it were possible to believe, that Norfolk and. 
Lesly, during the conference at York, were more 
anxious for Lethington^s safety, than for the quecn'^ 
reputation, there was no inducement at Westmin- 
ster to conceal his confession, when the forgery 
was renewed in French ; much less after his death, 
when Lesly, in 1580, republished his Defence of 
Mary's title to the English throne. 
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CHAP. 3. Camden's authority may be traced distinct* 
wy^ ly to itsi source. His annals were begun in 15969 

^uthbrity ^ Cecil's desire, though discontinued afterwards 
on Elizabeth's death ; and from the original mate- 
rials to which he was admitted, we may believe 
that their complexion would have been very dif- 
ferent, h^d they been published during the life of 
that statesman. When the two first volumes of 
Thuanus* history were published at Paris, Casau- 
bon, whom James had invited to England, wa$ 
employed to persuade that historian to retract the 
errors derived from Buchanan, and Sir Robert 
Cotton to compile authentick memoirs for his use* 
Camden's unfinished annals were delivered to 
Cotton, to be communicated to James; and it ap«« 
pears that they formed a principal part of the me- 
moirs of Elizabeth's reign j transmitted to Thua- 
nus in ten books, to the year 1 573, in which each 
circumstance was examined, and the whole revis- 
ed, corrected, and amended by the king himself.3^ 
No tnan living, says Casaubon, was better instruct- 
ed in those transactions, andif there was any cer* 
tainty in human affairs, Thuanus had now obtain- 
ed a substantial author, to whom he might give 
the most implicit credit. He was assured that every 
circumstance in the ten books was indisputably 
certain, and desired to revise and amend his his- 
tory, and in a new edition to recall the false, and to 

^ Thttanui> i. 14. London 17SS* 
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insert, the true narrative of Mary's conduct.3^ But chap. 
the king was incensed at an inaccurate report of ^^* 
Thuanus* answer; that much of what he found in 
the memoirs, was of doubtful credit, especially as 
Colvil, a Scottish priest in whom he confided^ 
called the whole in question; nor could he persuade 
himself that Murray was not a man of singular 
integrity and prudence; nor could he adopt the me* 
moirs, unless James himself should attest in writ* 
ing such fdicts as he was required to believe and . 
transcribe. The king was particularly surprised 
and indignant, that the testimony of a few rebels 
and traitorous refugees, should have more weight , 
with Thuanus, than his own evidence and that of 
all Scotland besidieis ; and Casaubon assured his 
fiiend that Buchanan's history and other libels 
were first condemned by the Scottish parliament^ 
before they were condemned by James, who was 

37 « Rezipsey quo nemo est hodie callentior istarum rerunij 
singula recensety atque ad ezactissimam veritatis trutinam 
exigit, mi$snru$ statim ad te, ut veram narrationem tu« his- 
toric inserasy falsam et calumniarum plenam regicias*---— 
Serenissimus rex, audito accepisse te historiam a se missam. 
Ictus ea nuntioy jussit serio tibi confirmare, omnia esse vera» 
<l\xx decern xllis libris continentur.^-«-£go iUam videre non 
potui; sed constat mihi regem ipsum* quo nemo vivit hodie 
harum rerum peritior> omnia legisse^ expendisse^ correxisse, . 
Itaque si quid in humanis rebus potest esse certi, habes auc* 
torem locupleten^, cujus fidem afaiAfifPmmrvs sequi possis. 
Optat ejus majestas, ut tuam historiam recenseas, et que e^ 
{fta didiceris emendationis opus habere, emende^.'^ 14* ^5r 

- 9 3 
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CHAf. aot thcH fifteen ;3^ nor did Jie cstiuut^ Mur»y^ 
i^H^Hict^r from uncertain riiaK>ur$y orUgbt cen^ 
je^tvu"^ J but ir<?93ktraas^c4ioBs betJter,k|K>wn to 
lij^n^clf alone, th«M:i to any other l^a^»^ He ha4 
inspected the public records with cai^, h^d weighs 
ed sind examitied e^ch circumstan^ dUigeRtiy, in 
^hOft ha4 omitted n^thiixg to deteift the latent 
tr^th qf eveftt^S^^ w4 Thn^nus w^s Rdflwnishadj 
tb4t/unlef§ he ^dk^H to bis engagement, to int 
|gfj( thf TOfe^K)|r^ ifi his n^t edition^.the king 
i^pJ4 Bf iJ^ ^heiia hipase^f, not Qii\yjjfivifk^m%p h» 
Riqthe? 'S Lpnoiv, h*t to PXpp^vlntpjp^hHciy Pp«» 
^hf i%nyy which h« feaji y-ecreiv^^, .Thuanus en* 

3^ «< &»?kanftm feistdpiatti et lid genus tiart-atlones non a se 
9rimit;daiAiMa% sed^ jttV€iDe sect vpc diim d^cimum qtiartiuA 
vel quiiatvitiA ^nnum ^g^^^ decveto parliamemti ;Scoiiei> xfli 
vpcavity et histori^^i kya.m ^t libelluijv ilium famostun Ms^ 
majestatis esse posjulatoa et daranatos." ' James was dieu 
^thin a month of eighteen, and in a letter written apparent* 
If under his own inspection, Casaubon^ who repeats hi swords, 
tnust have been purposely misinformed of his age, in order 
to persuade Thuanus, that he had no personal influence in 
the condemnatton of' Buchanan*^ works by the Scottish par* 
tiament. Id. 4(5. 

•> " Morraei ingemum et mores non xstimat rex ex incerti^ 
tumonbus, aut frivolis conjecturis, sed ex rebus gestis, quarum 
Veritas srbi tini melius sit comperta, quam cuiquam morta- 
llum. Acta pubHca se cum cura inspexisse, singula diligen- 
ter expendisse, nihil denique praetermisisse, quo certitts ad 
▼eri saepe in abdito latitantis cubile perveniret." Ibid. 
These passages ascertain the fact, that the memoirs transmit- 
ted to Thuanus, were examined, corrected, and amended by 
James himself. ' / 
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dcardured to exjdain his words to the king's satis^ chap. 
fciCtibn,^*^ and requested the continuation of thi 
meilioirs in vain. He was informed privately by 

^ He had merely wi^h^d such passages to be peiiitfed olft 
in his hi story 9 as he wafl required to expunge or explain in m 
new edition, which he doubted whether the printer would un? 
dertake till the fitst should be sold; and he had applied to 
Cbivil, as to a mati n6t likely, from religious animosity, to fa- 
vour Murray, in orde'r t© know Whether A6 litter was sus* 
pected in Scotland of arty concern in the fliurder. It ifc evi- 
dent that Thuafius, iD^ho had tried Buchanan^s writings by 
the evidenee of di&rent Scotsmen present at the transactions; 
** rem ut ex Scotorum, qui Interfuerant, sermonibus didici, ita 
literis mandavi; et ad eorum fideni scripta a Buchahano 
expfexidi,'' (id, 41) entertained the greater disthist of the 
m^ojrs wl^rc^.he.jreeeived from Jamesi Whether or* no 
he was deceived by Camden's first representation of Scottish 
affair^, is an old and absurd controversy from whklt I ab- 
stain. Camden had only recommended moderation in hrs 
correspondence on the subject, but when Tbuanus, in the 
letter just quoted (August 1606> see Appendix, IV.) had vi»« 
dicated his view of D^rnley's murder, by the most cogent 
argu'm^nts, it is observable that Camden, so far from pppoi* 
ing, or btaming his narrative, wrote, on pemsing the voluB^es 
** ^emperamefntum in r^rum Scoticamm aarratione prudeii- 
ter sane servasti, dum calamum ab omui iusectatione coat«i^ 
ueris. Rex tamen noster, Buchanano infensissinros, Mora- 
vium nox£ maxime damn^t, ut matemsp caUmitatis fontem et 
fundum, idque a secretorum ^o xvo participibus edoctus, ut 
fertur, auctorqve est, ut iiiaudio^ cuidap^ ut matris yitam de- 

. scribat; qu^m tamen editurun) baud facile credo/' Id. 42% 
November '1607« Camden apparently had not then differ^ 
in opinion from Thuanus, but the opinions which he ascribe^ 

, to James are precisely those that were afterwards inserted t^ 
his own annals. 

'24 
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CHAP. Casaubon, that the remaining hbtory, which Cot* 
ton composed in English, was translated into Latin 
by Camden ;^^ who also explains, in a letter to Thu- 
anus, his own share in the former memoirs: that 
at the carj of Northampton's request, the outlines 
of his unfinished annals, which he meant to have 
printed abroad, without his name, for the benefit 
o£ Thuanus, had been imparted to Cotton, above a 
year before, (1611) to be. communicated to : the 
king:^ that he had resigned them entirely to Cot- 
ton, to be used at his discretion; but he wished that 
they had been transmitted in a more polished form, 
as many passages, in a copy which he lately saw, 
, were maimed and mutilated, with large chasma,ajid 
.words altered by an audacious transcriber) that 

• ♦* " Respottdit (Cbttonus) se tottlra in eo esse, ut coeptam. 
kistoriam absolvat, quam ipse Anglico sermone componitf 
Camdenus Latinam facit.'* Id. 48. This is Cotton^s answer, 
not Casaubon's information merely. 

^ ** Commentarios D. Cottoni, quos tibi ab^ anno, quo 
prixntiS' tuarum historianim tomiis primum prodieriU destinafoSf 
ad tuas manus bono fato' pervtnisse — ^t.acitus gaudeo.— lllo:^, 
(nee Rie composita fabulari existimes,) anno 1596, auctore 
et suasore Cecilio Burghleio, Angliae quxstore, inchoavi, — 
qnos in Germania, nomine suppresso, imprimere, tibique in- 
scribere destinavi, ut tu inde, quae visum, decerperes. Ecce 
autem cum vix prima lineamenta duxerim, necdum ad finem 
perrenerim comes Northamptonius mihi obvius rogavit, ut 
protinus Roberto Cottono impertirem, qui regicommunicaret, 
ttgem enim percupere ut Icgeret. Dicto obtemperavi, et 
omnia, qu« descripta habui, ne relecta quidetti, nedum recog- 
nita, Cottono tradidi, et sui juris arbitriique feci 5*' id. 4'9- 
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Thuanus knew best, from the king's instructions, chap. 
to what purpose they should be applied,'*^ nor did 
be expect the whole to be inserted, but believed 
that much would be omitted, of what was amus- 
ing or instructive for his countrymen to learn, 
Thuanus acknowledged, what he knew not till 
then, that the chief part of the memoirs belonged 
to Camden, on whose authority the most material 
passages of the present annals were transferred into 
*his history, in a new edition, not for the purpose 
of superseding the original narrative derived from 
Buchanan, but of placing before his readers the 
allegations and arguments produced on the oppo- 
site side.44 But' the king's anger was renewed, 
fits neither Buchanan's narrative was expunged, 

• ' 4j .« Plurima observavi manca, mutila, hiulca et verbula 
qusedazn'librarii au4acia immutata. Quid de illis fiet, tu a 
fcge edoptu$, optime nosti." Ibid. 

44 <c A^ commentanos D. Cottotii quod attiii«t-^In iis te 
prascipuam partem vindicare tunc nesciebam, et habeo gra- 
tia^ pro ^m honoriii^a in ea r^ in me voluntate, qus uti(iam 
9uum sortita esset efiPectum, neque ex occasione, quam scribis^ 
mutasset. Interim iis usu3 sum, ^t pleraque in jam editis ex 
illis suppleviy multa corr^xi, et ad annos suos revocavi," 
ibid. If an a4<litional proof were wanting, of the identity of 
Camden*s annals, and Cotton's memoirs which the king re- 
vised, every passage whiph Thuanus transcribed from the 
latter is to be found, nearly in the same words, in the annals 
afterwards published* A feyr fs^cts from Buchanan, were ex- 
punged by Thuanus ; but it i^ evident, from his adopting the 
annals as the assertions, or arguments merely of the opposite 
f idei that he did not give implicit credit to Camden himself^ 
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nor his own memoirs inserted entir'c* In a war- 
rant addressed to Cotton and Camden in conju^^iG- 
.tionj he directs so much of the history of England 
a^ he had perusedi from 1558 to 1588, to be 
printed and published ; upon .which, the first vo- 
• lume of Camden's annals unexpectedly appeared.'^^ 
And traced, From thcsc passages the fact appeared indispu- 
whose ^eJa^ table, tliat the memoirs transmitted to Thuan^s 
Wught to were the same with the annals afterwards pub- 
lished; the joint production of Cotton and CalTt- 
den, revised, examined, corrected and amended i^ 
. the king himself, whose veracity may be brougi{t 
to an immediate test* As a proof that Buchanapfv> 
Detection and History abounded with falsehoods, 
Camden informs us, as Casaubon had done Thu- 
anus, that these books were condemned by the 
Scottish parHament.^^ But Canideo forg€ts«^to 
.add that this condemnation waSa procured by^iae 
king's influence, after the Raid of Ruthven^ when 
the presby terians, under the administration of Ar- 

•.V 

<^ Camden's Annals. Pref. p. 6. edit. 1717, by ttearn. 

^^ Buchanan's History and Dialogue De Jure Regni^ not . 
his Detection, were called in "to be purged of sundry offensive 
and extraordinary matters, specified therein." Pari. 1584, 
ch. \Z%* Camden knew the precise fact, v;hich he states cor- 
rectly, under the ye^r 1584 j but to disprove Buchanan's ve- 
racity, the annals assert in 1 567, that Jiis History and^ Detection 
were condemned of falsehood by the' Scottish estates, " quo- 
rum fidei plus tribuendum." Annals 110. Other variations 
from ihe fact, will appear in the sequel, and these I consider 
as the interpolatio^is of another pen. 
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ran, were restrained and punished by the severest mk?. 
laws.^7 . He adds^ what is tow known, whether ^^' 
advanced by James or Camden, to be an absolute 
j^ction, that Buchanan frequently lan\eri ted with 
sighs, to the king his pupil, ths^t he, had written 
with such virulence against the meritorious queen} 
and wished when'dying, that he might survive in 
order to restore the truth, and to obliterate even 
with hi? blood, those aspersions which, his malig- 
nity had uttered; xmh^ that were a vain attempt, « 
AK?hidi,-at his advanced aige, might be ascribed to 
dotage.^ Camden's information, upon which 

' '<y Tbe peiJrKaittent was held May 19, 1584, without being 
4«<^ted or vummoned by proclamation. The lords of arti- 
«Us were snom %o secre<^, »ftd the acts were ratified on the 
"S^V tkve^da^s aliqrthe parliikinent tnet. These ddCs, obtained 
withsnch secrecy an^ addfes9^ oiF^rtumed the constitution 
t)f Ae presbyterian cbuJrch; bnt James had then snnnounted 
his opponetits, had dispersed the confederate lords at Stirling, 
had driven the most popular clergymen from Scotland, and 
had executed Oowrie, the last possessor of the letters to Both- 
well. ' In ah act a^tnst defaming the king or h« ancestors, 
fte order for recalling Bochanan's Dialogue and History, was 
inserted without cbndenmirtg or specifying what passages 
^ere to be suppressed as offensive ; and in these circumstances 
it IS ridiculous to quote the authority of the Scottish parlia- 
ment for Buehanan^s falsehood. Robertson, ii. IIS* Caldet- 
wood, ill. 365, MS. 

^ «* Cum aixtem ille (Buchananus) partium studio, et Mo- 
ravii mufiificenti^ abreptus^ ita scripserit, ut Itbri isti falsitatis 
damnatiab fuerint ordintbus regni Scotise, quorum fidei plus 
tribuendum, et ipse ingemisccns corten rege, cui fuit paeda- 
gogus, subinde se reprehenderit fut accept J quod tam virulea* 
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CHAF. Casaubon' is silent, must have been derived, 
through the intervention of Cotton, from James 

turn calamum in reginam bene meritara -strinxisset, moriens- 
que optaverit, ut tantisper superesset donee maculas, qtiaJ 
maledicentia falso asperserat, revocata veritatc, vel sanguine 
eluerety nisi (quod ipse dixit) hoc vanumesseti cum prae aetate 
delirare videretur." Camden, 110. Camden states the anec* 
dote as he received It (at accepi); but had he received it from 
any other than James, his prudential caution would have ap- 
'plied for some confirmation of a fact known only to the king 
himself. Whether it was contained in the memoirs transmitted 
to Thuanus i^ uncertain. Bitt the following pass^ige in Thu* 
anus' pianuscript, was retrenched |roin his history before he 
received the memoirs, in order to avoid offence to James. 
f* Cum autem morti proximus ^sset Bu^hananus» a rege alum- 
. no rogatus, ut quae de Maria parente nimis libere scripserat 
revocaret, et infJEimiam ejus nomini soriptis suis tnustam insigni 
aliquo t^stimonio elueret, nihil aliud resppndit» qi^un b|reyt 
fore, ut . ipiiufi desiderio abunde $atisfi^ret. Rep^stiti^ dein vi- 
cibus per fides eadeni de re interpellatus, hoc postcemo respour 
so regi sgtisfecit: se quae ex animi sententia vere scripserat, 
revocare quidem non posse, ceterum, ubi expiraverit, in regis 
.potestate futurum, ut de scriptis illius pro arbitrio suo st^tuc^ 
ret;, tantum. quid in. ea re acturus cssset, pro prudentia so^, 
^nte mature consuleret» sciretque reges cum soluta potesute 
a Deo constitutes nihil aon posse : sed v^rkatem qiese a Deo 
vires sumit, qi;antum Deus homjnibus majo^* est, tantpin 
potentia adversas reges ipsos pracpoJlerQ." Id. iv, JOO^ q. 
This passage, to which Varillas afterward? referred, was re- 
stored by Wicquefort : Thuanus Restitutes 1663. Whitak^r 
(iiL 447,) dreams of an anonymous enlarger of Thuanus, 
to whom, as usual, he ascribes the forgery. Having nev^r 
looked into Bulkley*s, or rather Carte's edition of Thuanusy 
he knew not that the passage is still extant in the original 
'fnanuscript. 
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himself, who revisecl the work, and to whom the chap, 
facts were better known than to any other person 
whatsoever. But the two M^lvils, clergymen 
who visited the impenitent Buchanan on his death 
bed, while his history was still in the press, urged 
that his account of Rizio's burial, as it might stop 
the work, was too severe for the times; when in- 
stead of retracting those calumnies which were 
not yet published, he demanded whether he had 
spoken the truth, and declared, " when going the 
*' way of all weilfare," " then I will bide the king's 
*' fead and all his kins.""^^ That the opposite side 
might be heard, Camden professes to explain the 
whole with impartial brevity; as far as he could 
discover, not only from the letters of ambassadors 
and others of the best credit, but from writings 
published at the time, though suppressed in Eng- 
land, out of favour to Murray, or animosity to the 
Scottish queen.5° The writings suppressed in Eng- 
land, were Lesly's and other anonymous vindica- 
tions of Mary, in which there is no intimation 
whatever of Lethington's confession, that he had 
frequently forged the queen's hand. The letters 
are those in the Cecil collection, and the Cotton 
library, which are equally silent; and we must 
conclude that the author, whether Cotton, James, 
or Camden, improving on Norfolk's apology, 
** that Lethington moved him to consider the queen 

^ Sw Appeodix, No. XIX- ^^ Camdep, 110^ 
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** 29 not guilty /'asserted gratuitously that Letling* . 
. ton acknowledged the whole forgery, as he had 
already done, that Buchanan frequently repented, 
especially on his death bed, of those calumnies in 
his detection, which he reprinted, and refused to 
retract in his history, which was then in the press. 
Whoever examines Camden's abrupt, and mutilat- 
ed account of th& conferences in England, must 
be satisfied that the evidence of the Cecily and 
Cotton papers, which he confessedly, examined, 
has been suppressed in his annals, in which Nor- 
folk's letters from York, and the proceedings at 
Westminster, and of the privy council at Hampton 
court, are industriously cbncealed. 

On perusing his annals, in 1620, Lethington's' 
only son addressed him in a respectful, but dfigni^ 
fied letter from Brussels. He complained of tho 
imputations 30 injurious to his father's memory, 
to the truth of which he could by no means as-^ 
sent: requested the inspection, or copies of diffe- 
rent papers to which the annals referred; among 
other passages for which he required evidence, h^ 
demanded whether from personal knowledge, for 
what reason, or on whose information, Camdeift 
asserted that Lethington had frequently counter- 
feited the queen's hand ; nor did he dissemble the 
intelligence which \\e had received, that Camden*^ 
name was prefixed to give authority to the annals, 
in which many passages contrary to the freedom 
of history, were arbitrarily inserted at the pleasure 
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of Others^' It is not sufficient to affirm, t))at no chaf. 
ansM^^ appears, when there is no reason to be- 
lieve that an answer was ever returned. It was 
incumbent upon Camden, when personally chal- 
lenged, to disavow a report preserved during the 

. ^* ** Clarissime Domine» hisce dl^bus dam EHzabeilMe 

Ai^nales perlegerem, in loca quaedam incidi, in quibus pareil- 
tis mei mentio non satis honesta facta est ; jure factum nullo 
modo mihi possum persuadere. Quare loca quaedam, de 
qtiibufr Biaxime ambigebam, excerpsi, vestracque Dominationi' 
ceasui mittesida, certiora> si fieri possit» exploraturus, quotwa 
allqua propria scientia, castera Itterarum authoritate nixa 
videntut. Quare et authoritatem vestram et animum meum 
dubio plenissime exemeritis, si subsequentes hasce literas con- 
spiciendas mihi transmiseritis.** After enumerating the pa- 
pers of which he required inspection or copious extracts; 
** aliis quibusdam locis ejusdem facta est mentio, sednullo, 
vel suppresso anctore, nt non aliena sed propria scientia niti 
videamini. Quare gratiae loco sum habiturus, si subsequen- 
tium locorum horum rationes a vobis plenius fuero edoctus : 
scilicet,— isV Lidingtonius clam innuhid^ se sapius Regime characr 
teres erneniitum esse. — Haec prsccipua sunt loca, de quibus 
plenins cupcfrem edoceri, jqua demum ratione quave authori- 
tate impulsi, libro vestro ea ijiserenda censueritis. Si tamen- 
alia quaedem sint, quae nominis ejus integritate possint esse 
prayudicio, existimatione vaestrac consulueritis, si una cum 
ulteriore eorum approbatione mihi transmiseritis, et hoc eo 
solummodo fine, nt Veritas excussa magis enitescat. — Neque 
Jissimulabo quorumdam sermonibns certiorem me factum, 
nomen vestrum annalibus illis prasfixum, quo illls major au- 
thoritas accederet, varia autem iisdem, pro aliorum arbitratu, 
contra historiae libertatem inserta. Haec si ita sint, quid 
acquius quam est quisque -laudis vetnperiique partem pro 
mentis referat?*' Camdeni Epist. 305. 
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seventeenth century ,^^ that his annals were altered 
and interpolated by James, and to authenticate Le- 
thington's confession in pardcular, when question* 
ed by his son. But the copy enlarged and prepared 
for the press before his death,^^ contains no disa-^ 
vowal whatsoever of the report; nor any authority 
for Lethington's confession: and we must con- 
clude that the supposed forgery of the letters to 
Bothwell can be ascribed to no one, with any 
appearance of historical truth. As Camden's ori- 
ginal design, before his first volume was commu- 
nicated to James, was to print it in Germany with- 
out his name, so the manuscript of the second, 
posthumous volume was transmitted to De Puy^ 

5* The report mentioned by Lethington's son, Is preserved 
by Du Moulin, Wood, and Burnet. Du Moulin's evidence,. 
*^ alium manum accessisse, prster hand dubio mentem autho- 
ris, unde opus foede commaculatum fuit, in Aul« Regis adu- 
latores,^' is r^iected because he was an independent, or a crea- 
ture of Cromwell's. Smith's Life of Camden, Epist; 54, But 
Wood's account, " that several things had before that time 
(1615) been expunged, especially such as related to the 
story of Mary queen of Scots," is certainly not derived from 
Du Moulin whom he contemned ; (Wood's Athenae Oxonien- 
ses) much less Burnet's, << that James would needs read the 
history himself, and as was well known in England, delivered 
it to lord Northampton, Norfolk's brother, by whom many 
things were expunged, and others altered." Burnet's Reply to 
Varillas. These authorities attest, at different periods, tho 
traditionary opinion of England, that Camden's annals wero 
interpolated by James. 

^3 Hearn's edit. pref. 
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Thuanus* friend^* to be published at Lfeydeii, chap. 
after his death. And for this measure no satis- u-^r*J 
factory reason can be assigned, but a tvish to pre- 
serve the bdok from being suppressed entirely, 
' or from being interpolated like the first; 

4, Before we proceed to an examination of the Progress of 

... • ; 1 . the Tetters 

letters, it is necessary to ttaee minutely their pro- tothepres* 
gress to thd pressi It appfcars thlt Murray first 
produced to the commissioners at Westminster, 
" a book of articles in five parts, containing cef- 
'" tain presumptions, likelihoods and circum- 
." stances, whereby it should evidently appear that 
*^' as Both well was the. chief murderer of the 
" king, so was the queen a deviser and maititainer 
^ thereof.'* From the expUnatiQn given in Bu- 
chanan's history 5 ibi cum et . rerunti Uti gest<efu€rant^ 
txplkatus fttljfet ordo^ tho book of articles cor res- 
f)ondsj and was undoubtedly the same with the 
Detection of the Doings of Mary^ containing an 
historical detail of l^er* actions, (rerum uti gest^ 

' fueraiit ordcyj from the $rst appearance of her an- 
tipathy tp^Darijley, till her naarriage W|th Both-^ 
well J addressed tO:Eli2^be.th as if present in person^ ' 
^nd produced at Westminster as Wc afte well as- ^ ' 
sured.-'^ It was written by Buchanan^ originailly 

. in Latin, the diplomatic,) and univ^sal language 
of the learned, almost %^ familiar ; then as tht 

^* Anderson, ii; 26S. Caxud^n^ 14?4'j where* he distin* 
^uUhes the Book of Artrcl(^ from the Detectios^ of which no 
{separate thetltion is made in the minutes; 

Vol. I. R 
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CHAP French is at present. The Defence of Mary's 
wv*^ Honour was also written^ or enlarged at the con«: 
ference, by Lesly, Herreis^ Boyd and others ; and 
in consequence of a Discourse published against 
her marriage with Norfolk, it was printed at Lon- 
don, in 1 569-70, but was immediately suppressed. 
When Morton returned in January, 1 570-1, with 
the letters to England, the negociations for her 
restoration were again disappointed, and Lesly's 
Defence of her Honour was reprinted at Liege, 
1 57 1, asserting her right to the crown of Engw 
land, as exclusive of Elizabeth's, and among other 
additions, concluding with this notable falsehood ; 
that the nobles appointed to examine her cause, 
had actually found her innocent of her husband's 
murder, of which they deemed her accusers guilty, 
and having moved her to accept of Norfolk for a 
husband, they were ready to receive and serve 
her as their lawful prince.^^ . On the discovery of 
Norfolk's conspiracy, and in answer to this offen- 
sive vindication of her honour and title, so inju- 
Bur]uiian!» rious to Elizabeth, Buchanan's Detection was pul> 
ucdS^ lished at London before the ist of November^ 
1 57 1, with the three first letters translated into 
Latin* In a letter of that date, Cecil observes, that 
it is •• newly printed in Latin, and I hear it is to be 
** translated iiito English with msmy supplements 

S5 Mardin, )4,9t>.9. Cabala, 174. AtideTfion, i. 81. ii. 
Ptief. S. Herbert's Edit* of AmeU Typographical Antiquities 
liL 1626-7. 
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♦« df thelifce condition.*'^* The Detectidn was dub- tWAr. 
lished in English before the end of November,^^ im^ 
with the French sonnets, and the flight letters in 
Scotch, from the copy oi^ Scottish translation left 
in CeciFs hands. The two editions^ supposed to 
be printed by John Day, are without date, places 
br pnnter*s name j in the English editioh, the De* 
tectioti, properly so called, ia professedly *' trans* 
*' latit out of the Latin, quhilk was written by G* 
*VB.^*^ (George Buchanan); but the reader wiH 
be surprised to learn, that the Actio contra Maric^m^ 
annexed to th6 Detection, and the Latin transla^ 
fion of the three letters In th6 first edition, are not 
Ihe production of Buchanan's pern 

The Ifctection^ Or book of articles produce^ at The Actioa 
tie conference, is entitled in Latin, « De Maria ''''' ^'• 
** S. R^ina, totaque ejus contra Regem conjura- 
" tione, faedo cum Bothwellio adiilterib, hefaria in 
•* marit\im crudelitate et rabie, horrendo inguper 
•* et deterrimo ejusdem parriddio : plena et tra* 
^ Jica plane historia :** in the English edition^ 
^ ^ Ane detectioun of thedutnges of Marie qUetieof 
** Scottes, touchand the murder of hir husband^ ' 
** and hir conspiiracie, adulterie atid pretense<i 
** mariage with the Erie Both well i and ahe defence 
^* of th^ treW Lordisy mainteineris of the Kingis 
^' graces actiouti ahd ^uthoritiei'' The first is ia^ 

i«Diggs,15l. 

57 GoodalU ii. S71. Bot^ editioat had tcadbftd Seotlaoi 
before the Htb of Detember. Ibid. 
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CHAF. consistent with the characteristical simpHdty cff 
Buchanan's works, of which the longest Latin title^ 
Dejure regni apud Scotos^ exceeds Hot five Words,, 
the second is derived from his ** admonition direct: 
•• to the trewlordis, maintainers of justice and 
" obedience to the king's grace," of which two 
editions were printed that year,^^ and it is evident 
that thd two quibbling, datch-penny titles were 
adapted by another, for the London press* In st 
cop^y quoted by Herbert, the Latin title of theDc* 
tection is followed by a manuscript annotation^ 
" auctore Georgio Buchanan Scoto, 1572-3 ;" the 
actio contra Mariam & R. in qua ream et consciam 
esse earn hujus paricidiiy necessariis argumentis evinci* 
/«r, contains another note in the same hand; *^ Istas 
^^ actiones scripsit Thomas Smythus a secretis D.N* 
^ R* Elizabcthae sicut fama est- vel Thomas Wilson 

^ By Lickprevick at Stirling. From thc^last edition of 
the Admonitioun to the Trew Lords, a passage concerning 
the archbishop of St. Andrews, is transferred into the action'. 
'* In eas, {mdes Hamihoniorrum) commigrat archiepiscopiz^ 
8ancti Ahdrec, semper antea in locis urbis frequentioribus 
diyersari solitus. Isquoqae earn noctem qua Rex interemp^ 
tus est egit pervigilem,'* &c- Actio contra Mariana, 69, &c. 
The Detection takes no notice of the fa^, which was not 
known till afterwards, when the Admonition was writteiiV 
but Wil^n,' who consulted ptiobablf the Admonition in Ml^. 
^Calig^ilai.c. 2.), discovered by his personal enquiries, some 
additional circumstances unknown to Buchanan. *' Itaque 
lumina qua ex cditioribus urbis locis tota nocte domi fuae 
*a]^ruertint, tum demum tanquam re bene gestai sunt extmc- 
la.'* Id. 72. ' • 
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^ nus a supplicum libellis, quod mihi magisplacet}'' chap. 
the Liiisra Regin^ Scot, a third ; " Thomas Wilson 
** crcditur h:is literas e G^illico tranjtuji^^e, cum 
** autem Gallicam phrasim vix cfcdp intplligerej 
*' Thomas yero Smyth, hoc optime potuit pr^estar^ 
** eo quod legatus Parisiis diu est coininoratus/*^? 
Pr, Wilson, then master of requests, succeeded, 
on Sir Thomas Smith's death, 1 579-8 o,to the offit:^ 
of secretary; and as the date of the first annotation^ 
1572-3, can neither refer to Buchanan, nor to the 
edition in 1 57 1 , the notes must have been written 
50on after the Petectioft wa? published. Fron) 
these annotations, though the Detection was written 
by Buchanan, it appears that the Acthn or oratigun 
of evidence WTiS publickly ascribed to Sir. Thomas 
Smith, but by the annotator himself to Wilsdni, 
whpm he seems to have known, and to whom the 
Latin translation of the three first letter^ was al;9o 
ascribed. The last is transferred to Smith, withr 
out sufficient reason, for the letters v^erc tra^sjated 
from the Scottish copy left wjth Cecil, not from 
the French originals which Murray retained^. 
*But the contemporary authority of the annotatdr, 
in assigning the Actio contra Mariam to Wilson 
may be confirmed both by externaj and intrinsic 
proofs. Smith and Wilson were employed to in^ 
vestigate Norfolk's conspiracy, and the latter, a 
Jkeen and active partisan^ was esteemed in negocia* 

f9 Herberts, lii, p. 16». 
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CHAP, tions for his diligence and dispatch^ He writes 
in a letter to Cecil at court, " I do send to your . 
** honour inclosed, s$ much as is translated into 
^* handsome Sfottub^ desiring you to send me Paris 
<* closely sealed,' znd it shiall not be known from 
^* whence it cometh.*'^' The latter i^ dated Novem- 
ber 8, 1 57 1, in the interval after the I-atin, and 
before the English edition was published : " so 
** much as is translated into handsome Scotch,*^ 
can refer pnly to the Scottish translation, either of 
the Detection or Action, that was to accompany 
the letters in the same language j the recjuest tq 

^ Murdin, 68-38-95-1 QI , Warton's History of English 
l^oetry, iii, BS4. 

" *' Mttrdip,57,- In the same letter, Wilson mentions a con» 
verss^tion with J^sly, then in this To^er; '^ That the queen 
his mistress is not fit for a husliand* fur first he says, that she 
poisoned her hushand, the French king, as he has credibly 
understood ; again, shp has consented to the murder, of hex 
late hnsbani^, the lord Darnley ; thirdly, she matched with 
jhe piurderer, and brought him to the field to be murdered i 
and last of all, she pret^ded a mgrriage with the duke» with 
whom, as he thinks, she wou}d not Jong have kept faith, and 
Vhe duke would not have had the bes^ days with her. Lord, 
what people are these; what a queen, ^nd what an ambassa- 
dor ?* • Wilson plainly alludes to the first circumstance in his 
Action, or oraiio amfni Mariam^ ^* ^fec rumoribus de ea per 
Callias sparsis in matrimonio prio^e acpedo/' p, 55 ; and the 
letter is ch^racteristical, not pnly of Wilson's prying curio- 
sity, but of Lesly's timid servility, in uttering every infer- 
mation or. calumny, privately against his mistress^ for his owrl 
nresfryatipn. 
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«end him Paris do^ely sealed, must relate to Pins's chap. 
two dedavations since the conference ; and the Jw 
assurance that it should not be known from ' 
whence it comes, can allude to nothing dse than 
a political publication in which the prime minister, 
who furnished the materials^ was unwillbg to ap- \ 
pear. The Detection left by Buchanan in Eng* 
land, was translated therefore into the Scottish 
dialect, and published by Wilson. The Detection, 
properly >so called, is strictly confined to the facts 
preceding the marriage with Bothwdl, which were 
known at the conjference, and concludes in a man- 
ner sufficient to assure us that the author never 
meant to resume the detail But the Actio contra 
Marianij enters largely into the Archbishop of St; 
Andrew's concern in the murder, a recent disco* 
very to which Buchanan had alluded in his Admo- 
nition to the True Lords; audit resumes the detail 
of the same fads contain/ed in the Detection, with 
the tedious repetition natural to one author, when 
retradng the footsteps of another, wh6m he strives 
only to surpass in violence : superadding such 
local description, and vulgar reports as a keen en^ 
quirer, who had visited Scotland in person, might 
collect from Lesly, and other Scots, whom he ex- 
amined on the subject. The Detection is a condse 
historical deduction of facts; a rapid narrative, 
written with that chaste and dassical precision of 
thought and language, from which each sentence 
acquires an appropriate idea, distinct from the 

R4 
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CHAP, preceding, neither anticipated, repeated, nor inte** 
mixed with others ; and the style is so f trictiy his-? 
torical,that the work is incorporated in Buchanan'* 
history almost without alteration. But the act 
4ion against Mary, is a dull declamation, and a 
malignant invective, written in professed imitatioa 
of the ancient orators, whom Buchanan has never 
imitated ; without arrangement of parts, cohe-i 
rence, or a regular train of ijdeas ; and without. a 
jingle passage whi^h IJuchanan, in his history, ha^ 
deigned to transcribe/* ^ man in^ire^ to extemt 
porary eloquence, wh6$e njiind is accustopied only 
to popular argument^, and his tongue to prompt, 
^nd loose declamation, never writes witli such 
lucid arrangement, with such acciirficy of thought, 

^ Two or tbrpe facts are adopted from the AcCion, which 
Buchanan, who transcribes his own Detection almost verba- 
tim, abridges or alters as from another author, whom he dis- 
dains to transcribe. The sentiments are also the reverse cf 
^Buchanan's. In tlie epilogue or concluMon of tlie action i 
f* qui yero regem, qui vera QSt in tprris Dei imago, non violat 
dico, sed tpcidat :-^nqnne ip5um tibi Deum ^e ca^lo, quan* 
tum in ipso est detrahere voluisse vjdeatur V^ aiid the.margi7 
nal explanation is in the same strain; " princeps dei imaginen^ 
refer t in terris. Qui igitur magestat^m Ixdit, deum laedlt. 
Qui vero occidit,'perinde fecit ac si Deum ips?im.de csclo detra- 
Jiere gygaptea audacia aggjrediatur, nee venia dignus nee 
Vita." Actio, 98. This is what Wilson term^ in hv^ Rhetoric;, 
Venfatjs superlatio afque traje6i'i0y or. Mounting ahoye the trvth \ 
but that kings were the true image of gods on earth, was the 
^ast argument, which Buchanan, \vho had recently writtciV' 
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^ Vqdmpression of style, ^s a professed author, who ai af, 
thu^ks no labour too great for what is beque?ithed 



to posterity; and the virulent Action against 
Mary no more resemlbles Buchanan's Detection, 
than the coarse and verbose ribaldry of Whita*- 
ker, or the elegant yet diffuse rhapsodies of Burjce . 
and Bolingbroke, the correct and classical prei:i- 
sion of Junius or Hume. 

On this subject I might appeal to the taste and ThcArtro, 
<Jiscerninent Of every impartial reader, but there wa^^ 
is a decisive proof in reserve, that tlie Action could 
be \vritten by no one but Wilson. Buchanan ii^ 
his Detection naturally adopted the historical style 
as peculiarly his own, nor would the same subject, 
upon which he had no occasion to wTite anew, be 
resumed and reiterated, by the same author, in the 
dull rhetoripal declam^tipn of the schools. But 
Wilson had formerly (in 1 553) published " the Art 
^^ of Rhetorick for the use of all such as are studi- 
^' ous of eloquence," recommending and illustrat- 
ing, by precept and e^vample, the rhetorical rules 
of amplification, circumstantial description, the 
comely deline^tiqn. of character, personification, 
the introduction of apt tales, for the pulpit and the 
bar ; and in 1570 he published, with a dedication 
to Cecil, a translation of seven orations of Demos* 
thenes, three Olynthiacs, and five Philippicks, pro-^ 
fessedly to warn, and incite the English , against 
Philip of Spain. His declaration from Cheke, 
i^ that none ever was more fit than this orator to 
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CHAP " make an Englishman tcU his tale praise-worthily, , 
^ either in parliament, pujipit, or otherwise t*' his 
motives for the translation, " he that loveth his 
^^ country, and desireth its welfare^ he that seeketh 
" common quietness, he that would gladly pre< 
** vent evil to come, he that desireth to serve his 
^ country abroad, let him read Demosthenes day 
^^ and night, and seeing Demosthenes is 90 good a 
^ schoolmaster for men to decypher the devil and 
^ his ministers, I would wish that all men would 
•' become' his scholars ;'^^ afford a convincing 
proof that the Action against Mary, to be written 

*3 Stripe's Annals of the Reformation, i. 57^. ii- 33. War* 
ton's History of English Poetry, iii. 334. Herbert, i. 537. 
JU 835-7-946, The circumstances, or common places whkh 
Wilson recommends in his Art of Rhetorick ; "Who did the 
deed ? what wa$ done ? where was it done ? tirhat help had 
Jie to It ? wherefore he did it ? how* he did it I at what time 
be 4id it.'*' 4re all adopted in hhA^io contra Mariam, The 
rules of amplification in his Art of Rhetorick, "mounting 
above thQ truth, ven'i/itis superlatiaatquetrqjc^io; asking others 
and answering ourselves, rogatio; enlarging examples by 
copy,*" fifc. arfe implicitly followed, and he considers Bucha* 
nati's part as the narrati^t, and his own as the confirmation, 
and conclusion of the cause. •* Of the conclusion, or lapping 
up tlie matter," he observes, << tlie conclusion is an apt knit^ 
ting vp of that which we have said before ;" (Art of Rheto- 
rick, 185) and Buchanan's, quam brevUsime^cri potest f rem per^ 
sfringmuSf (Detectio, 1») he translates, <* we wilU>«V up thf 
matter as briefly as possible ;** and his own, tarn mutm vinbui 
tiuasunt " sae mutually Init together;** (Actio, 31} the very 
word employed in his Art of Rhetorick« , 
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fey Wilson, would be written in professed imita- chap. 
tion of Demosthenes' style. When employed by s ,.v v ir 
Cecil to prepare Buchanan's Detection for the 
press, he seized the opportunity to illustrate his v 
own rules in his Art of Rhetorick, so frequently 
tepublishedj and transfused the style and spirit 
of his recent translation of Demosthenes, into a 
jnalignant philippick against the queen of Scots, 
A dull and scurrilous declamation of seventy pages 
teas thus anne;xed, in Italic print, to Buchanan's 
Latin Detection of thirty pages, which he consi- 
dered as a mere exordium to open the cause. The 
discovery is important, as it exempts Buchanan 
from the imputation of having written a malignant 
Invective, equalled in malignity, only by the apo- 
logies for Mary; and ai^ it ascertains the Latin 
translator of the three letters, subjoined to the 
Action, in the same Italic print. The letters arc 
translated from the Scottish copy left with Cecily 
in which Buchaiian, whose vernacular style is the 
best of the age^ never could have misunderstood 

, the most familiar terms in his native language, as ' 
the translator has done, But when the note in 
Herbert^s copy, in which the Action is assigned to, 
Wilson, has been confirmed both by external and by 
intrinsic evidence, the authority of the subsequent 
annotation can admit of no dispute, that the three 
letters- annexed to the Action, in the same Italic 

'character, were translated into Latin by the same 
person, 
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CHAP- The second edition, in which the Detection and 
. ^^/j Action were translated by an Englishman into 
2^n^^*''" handsome Scotch, was printed in imitation of the 
!SK '^^^^^^^^ dialect,^4 and published towards the end 
of November. A memorandum from Morton's 
declaration concerning the discovery of the casket, 
the second contract written at Seton, the whole 
process of Both well's trial, a short abstract of thcf 
confessions of the murderers, the French sonnct§ 
with a prose translation, the eight letters in Scotch, 
from the Scottish copy in Cecil's hands, were an* 
flexed to the Action; and as these papers have dis- 
appeared with the minutes of the seventh and 
thirteenth of December, when the second con» 
tract and confessions were produced, it is obviou? 
that they were lost when transmitted by Wilson 
to the press. The first sentence of the French ori, 
ginals Was prefixed to each of the eight letters, for 
which this substantial reason may be assigned ; 
as they had no dates to ascertain their arrangement, 
the initiaj French sentence was prefixed to the 
translations, when produced and compared at 
Westminster, in prder to indicate the respective 
originals tq which they belonged. Next year this 
last edition was reprinted at St. Andrews, in the 
^ Scotch Scottish orthography and language, instead of the 
«pd French. qJ J English orthography, and obsolete words, 
which the English translator bad employed aa 

^* See Appendix, Ko, XX, 
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Scotdi. A French translation from the tw6 firit ctiAp. 
editions was also published, according to the title 
page, a Edimbourg par TIjomas Vvalfem x^jz ; ac« 
cdrding to the colophon at the en Achevi <Pim* 
primer a*Edimh$urg ville capitale d*Escoss€y le 13 A 
FeurUr i$j2y far mot Thomas Vvaltem. The prin* 
ter's name and the place are confessedly fi<ctitious) 
but on this French edition, much of th« contro* 
versy concerning the letters depends. As it con^ 
tains the additional translation of ^a Summary of 
the Treasons of the queen cif Scots against Eliza* 
beth, and refers to the execution of Math3r$ and 
Burney, who suffered on the nth of February;^^ 
our modern apologists infer, from its date on the 
13th, that it must have been printed at LQiidD% 
Under Cecil's inspection, not at Rochelle. As the 
fetters annexed were translated partly, at least, from 
tlie Latin, and the Latin again from the 3cotchi ' 
they conclude that these last were the original 
forgeries which Buchanan translated into Latin, 
to be converted by the French translator, into 
those French originals produced at Westminster^ 
which Cecil published afterwards in the French 
edition* Now, thit Buchanan, having already 
forged the French sonnets, should be employed to 
translate the letters into Latin, for another to forge 
again into French, is sufficiently absurd. But 
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CHAP, the place and printer's iiame being confessedly fi(5i 
^*^ titious, it is impossible td consider the interaie<« 
diate date as more atitlientie than the rest» wheri 
inserted obviously tQ promote the decq)tion, by 
the interval allowed from the supposed day oil 
which the printing was finished, to the fim ap- 
pearance of the book in France* The ationymou* 
-Vlnnotence de la Royne (fEscossSj when translated 
and republished in France, 1 572, informs us in a 
prefatory advertisement, of the defanuitdry libels^ 
^^ espars et publie2 partout : nomement un^ im^ 
" prime du 17 Februier 1572, envoye fecrettment^ et 
** a cachette expofe par la France ;-*-Yl:cinicrment 
^* compose par G. Buchanan Escossais^ et depuis 
." traduite en langue Francoise par un Hugueneti^ 
** Poitevin (advocat de vocation) Camus soydisanC 
^ gentilhomme,et un des plus remarques seditieux 
^ de France, ct depuis augmente d'un abrege 
** d'un livret publie en Angleterrelc 13 October Vzn 
** 1570 portant pour titre eh Francoise, le Rccueil 
^ des conspirations faites par la Reine d'Escosse."^ 
According to the interpretation imposed on this 
passage, the edition, printed in London, was 
!|ccretly exported, to be sold privately in Fratioe ) 
ahd€amus, an advocate of Poiteau, has been arbi* 
trarily transformed into a French refugee, who 
assisted personally at the conferences In England.^.^ 

^ Jebb. 11. 425* 

*7 Coodal), u 38. TjiUvi l 209. Whiiaker, i. 531*34. 
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But ^* envoyc secretcment et a cachette expose, chap^ 
^^ par la France^^ signifies, not that the book was c-^J^ 
secretly exported, or sent to France, but like 
tApars et publiepartoutj that it was secretly dispersed 
or sent, and exposed clandestinely to sale, through 
France^ and the anonymous author of rinnocenct 
de la Reine^ who mentions the date, and the trans- 
lator's name, but rejects the names of the printers, 
aiid of the place, as fictitious, never would have 
concealed the fact, that it was printed like the 
SununaryofTreasons,in England, which he mus|: 
Jiave known had Camus been a refugee. Black- 
wood, then a counsellor and professor at Poitiersj 
must haveknown whether it was printed at Ro- 
xhelle, or at London, or whether it was written by , 

an advocate, a refugee from Poiteau. In his Apo- 
logy for Kings, 1580, he ascribed the translation 
itself to Buchanan, but in his Martyrs de Marie^ 
1.587, ^ n a depuis adjouste a ceste declamation ux^ 
*.^ petit libelle de pretendu mariage du Due de 
f^ Norfolk, et de la fa^oa de son proces, et le tout 
*^ enyoye aux freres ala Rochelle, lesquels voyants 
•* qu/il pouvoit servir a la cause. Tout traduit en 
f^ Francois et iceluy fut imprime a Edimbourg, 
f' c'e^t a dir^ a la Rochelle, par Thomas Waltem 
•* Hom apbst^ et £uct a plaisir.**^® That it was 

•^ Blackwood's assertion in his Jpckgia pro Regihis^ p. 28. 
*< sed non fuit ea tis patids iUius oratioais quam ex Latino 
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CHAp. translated by Buchanan is thus expressly r6t Act- 
IjJ;^^ cd; but though Blackwood was ignorant of the 
translator's name, his information is otherwise eifr- 
TheFrencb pUcit, that it was printed at Rochclle, and the book 
y^lt^^tt itsdlf contains internal evidence that it was printed 
'^*****^^' in France. The date, place, and printer's name 
would have been omitted, as in the tWo first edi- 
tions ; Edinburgh, at least, df which Mary's frierfds 
Wefe then in possession, would not hatVe bfeen iiv- 
serted, had it been ptiiited in London ; and Edwi- 
hourg ville fdpitale d'Ecosse^ was an intimation not 
obvious to an English printer^ though necessary 
abroad, where the name was little known or con- 
Verted into Ulslebourgi The recent computation 
of the year, from the first of January, which pra* 
vailed only in France^ is Observed throughout j. 
tvhereas an English printer, in an edition assigned 
to Scotland, would have dated the tide, thecolo* 
phon, arid the execution of Mathers and Sutney, 
Fevrierj 1571, accoi'difag to the old supputatioh 
from the 25th of March to which the whole island 
adhered at the time/^ No French work hadbeei 

Oallicam reddidisd/' is mere declamation ; zAd hi^ silenciei^ 
concerning Camus, disproves the imputatJoor ia^ L*Itmo^ 
cenrc de Marie, which Jie must have. seen. 

^ This albne is decisive. The Frencli began the year at 
Easter, till 156S, when the chancellor L'Hospital . altered if 
to the 1st of January, by an edict, registered by the parlia^ 
meat of FariSi in 156^1 and the alteration wa£s iikibpted Im 
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t)rinted in England^ the year books; Littleton tod chap. 
others in the Norman law language excepted 5^^ ^-^-^^ 
but Fvaltem, a corruption of Walton, Both^;•yel5 
Bothin'pvare, Carv*t;oodj Lawson, F'yentworth^ 
Fi/iltsbif Cj are expedients to supply the want of JV 

the Gregorian Calendar m 1584. WraxaPs Hist. 111. 347. 
The year b^gan in Britain on the 25th of March, till altered 
in Scotland in 1599) and in England in i;51» when the Gre- 
gorian Calendar was first introduced* The civil year was 
retained, not only in the state papers but in the letters of the 
age, which^ if written between the 1st of January and the 25th 
of March^ are invariably dated, according to our present sup« 
putation of time, in the preceding year, Without the more re* 
cent discrimination, 1571-2. See Digges, Forbes, Haynes, 
Murdin, &c. &c. Cecil's Letter, mentioning the excution of 
Mathers and Bumey, is dated February 11th, 1571. In the 
French Detection, M au commencement de ceste annee 157^ 
tstoit un Anglois, nomme Mather, lequel fut pendu avec nn 
gutre nomme Bame qui avoit demeure quelque terns en 
France.** Afterwards, " le Caresme dernier, 1571," which 
according to the English computation was in Lent 1570* 
Norfolk's Attainder is dated, *' le 16 du mois de Janvier der«» 
nier, 1572 ;" and the Colophon, " Acheue d'imprimer le 13 
de Feurier 1572." Mathers and Bumey are mentioned, not 
as executed two days before, (Monday 11th,} but some time 
about the beginning of the year in which the book was ' 
printed. Ill tlie additions made to the Detection, a French 
printer assigning a false date to the edition, would adhere to 
his own computation of the year, without adverting to the 
fact, that a different computation was observed in Scotland* 
But an English printer would tiot have deserted Bis own; 
to adopt the French supputatioil of time, in a book asisigaeii 
(o the Scottish press. 

. 7» Herbert** Typographical Antiquities passim* 
VoL.L S 
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CHAP, in the French founts; and whoever examines the 
French edition,mustbe satisfied from the type,from 
the general correctness of the language, and from 
the peculiar corruption of (Mroper names, that it 
required not only a French translator \mtm French 
press.^'^ The translator, in hk preface, informs 

y* From the type it is supposed^ that the twor firisc editions 
of the Detection were printed by John Day. Bat the FreftcH 
edition is in a different, and to all appe«raTTce» in a Frend^ 
type. De Furor iSus GaUktfXy Le Reoeil MMfin^ aitd Junius Brtttmt^ 
are quoted as books of which the title pageft profess to b« 
printed at Edinburgh, though they were puUiifhed at London 
by the English court. Goodall^ i. 38. But these were Ha* 
^uenot productions on the trouble in France^ and the assert 
tion that they were printed in London, remains stilf to be 
proved. The first, De FurorHus Gullieis^ a scurrSons pamph* 
let, according to Goodall, against the massaurre of Parisi wai 
printed in octavo, 157S, professedly at London^ axwi vesrf 
probably from the quarto edition dated at Edinburgh, 1573* 
but primed abroad. Herbert, pp. 972, 1496. The second i% 
another pamphlet against the massacre, dedicated, in the 
Latin edttion, to the States of Poland ^ with an epistle from 
Rhetmes to the Duke of Guise, 1573, a sufKcient proof that it 
was not printed at London. The third, Vindcl^i^ Gontra Tjf-* 
rannosr St^hano Jutiio BruU auctote^ was undoubtddly written 
and printed abroad. The. preface is dated ffdzn Solenrei 
snd after a controversy to>discover the real author, greater 
than that concerning the English Junius,. this celebrates! 
bo^Ic appears to have been written by Hubert Languet, and 
jWnted in 1579, at Lausanne. Bayle Diet- and Dissert. aiH 
nexed. Hubert, p. 14^—1500. De Bure Bibl; Instr. 135fi* 
It was Aen the practke to date prohibited of dangerotfi 
boQks from Edinburgh, but that these books werenof printed 
in London is^erident^ btfcotue they contaiii sto aHiaiott wkat« 
-soever td English alTairs. 
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tile reader that nothing in antiquity equalled what iiti\f. 

had lately happened in Scotland, but there were 

two reas&hs to render it the les3 extraordinary : 

** L'une si turegardes la maison dont ceste Royne 

** est issue, aU moins du coste maternel, ducjuel 

•• n'y la cruaute, n'y Pimpudicity n'ont jamais ete 

** guercs esloingn^cs. Et pour Tautre ^education, 

" et nourriture, qui souvent s*eschange au naturel, 

** avec Ic bon conceil d'aucuns principaux de ses 

** parens, et sur tout de celui, qui est la source et 

** origine de toutes les guerres, cruautei, et meur- 

** tres inhumains advenus depuis 15 pu 16 ans^ en 

** la pluspart de TEurope, et duquel je ne veux 

** ici exprimer le nom, tant pour etre assez cog- 

** neu, voire a tous par ses sinistreSv effects, que 

" pour desire que j'auroye que qudqu'un (puis 

*• qu'il espere dt S05 imortalite, ct qu'il s'en tient 

** honore) n* I'ettgrave, comme un second Eros- 

•* trate en son docte escrit/* His allusion to the 

queen's maternal descent and education, from 

which she had inherited or acquired the cruelty and 

lust of the house of Guise, indicates sufficiently that 

the ti^atiskfor was a Huguenot residing in France; 

who had been exasperated at her relation^ from 

tht walrs and persecutions that prevailed through 

Europe, and above all at the cardinal of Lorrain, 

her rhaternal unde, whom he is afraid and refuses 

tojiame, during the padfication that preceded the 

massacre of Paris. The French edition was printed 
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CH\F therefore by the Huguenots, at Rochelle, ^^ in thfi 
\^0.^^.^ interval between its pretended date and the mas- 
sacre, which took place on the 24th of August 
that same year^ 
n^asiatld" ^^^ translator proceeds to inform the reader, 
from th« « Au reste les epitres nlises sur la fin, avoient etc 

Latin and , * 

•cotch. " escrites par la Royiie, partie en Francois, partic 
" en Escossois, et depuis traduictes entierement 
*' en Latin, mais n*ayent connoissance de la langue 
" Escossoise, j*ay mieux aime exprimer tout cc 
** que j'ay trouve en Latin, que me monstrant 
•* trop scrupuleux au changement d'line syllabe, 
** te frustre de recclaircissement que tu y auras 
" pour cognoistre a qui la faute de Fexecrable 
" meurtre, et autres enormites y contenues, dpi- 
" vent etre imputces.*' That they were: written 
partly in French, partly in Scotch, applies to the 
letters and sonnets, which the translator terms 
** autres letters en rime Francoise, quelle lui ec- 
** crivit avant que de Tcpouser ;" and implies that 
the epitres mises sur lafin^ were written partly (the 
sonnets) in French, pardy (the letters) in Scotch ; 
not as erroneously supposed, that the queen wrote 

7* Tytler asks how a libel against Norfolk, a staunch Pro- 
testant, coiild serve the cause of the Huguenots at Rochelle* 
1. 210. Elizabeth was considered as jheir protector by the 
Huguenots, to whom Mary's design to dethrone her was 
odious of course.; and the Summary of Mary's Treasons 
was translated and "tlidded to the Detection, to prove the 
danger which Elizabeth, the head of the Protestants, incurreil 
from the Papists. Jebb, i. 453—73. 42a 
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the initial sentence of each letter in French and chap. 
the rest in Scotch. ^^. The translator, who sup- 
posed that the letters were written originally in 
Scotch, necessarily mistook the initial French sen- 
tences, for a partial translation, to which he an- 
nexed his own ; and added, that they were since 
translated entirely into Latin, an expression not 
relative to the whole of the letters, any more than 
to the sonnets or letters in rhyme. That he had 
tio knowledge of the Scottish language, implies 
that he was ignorant, not of English, which he 
plainly understood,7+ but of the Scottish dialect, 
which induced him to translate all that he found 
in Latin, rather than appear too scrupulous to the 
alteration of syllables, to disappoint the reader of 
the information which he might thence derive, 
if the translation had been executed in England, 
during the conference, the supposed Camus, who 
understood English, had no occasion for a Latin 
translation, when the Scottish commissioners were 
present to explain such syllables as it was diiEcult 
to comprehend. Had the French edition been 
even printed at London, still the translator would 
have added a French version of the letters, the 
originals of which were in Scotland, beyond his 
reach. But the fact is now indisputable, that the 
French edition was printed at Rochelle: and when 
the preface itself announces^ that the letters were 

73 Robertson^ ii. S(>9. ^* Goodall, i. 107* 

S3 
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tf^slated from the Scotch, through the medium 
of the Latin, nothing can be more 'impertinent 
than a parade of argument to prove that these arc 
i^ot the French originals, but translations from the 
Scotch. 

argumcm!* 5* These preliminary observations are requi- 
site, first, to refute the absurd assertion that thp 
letters were repeiatedly forged, vidth subscriptions, 
dates, directions, in a different language, and in 
greater numbers than were afterwards produced : 
secondly, to ascertain with what probability the 
forgery has been ascribed to so many persons, 
and what credit is due to the supposed confession 
of Lethington : and thirdly, to determine the real 
translator of the letters into Latin, and the time 
and place at which the French translation was 
printed abroad. We are now prepared to pro- 
ceed to a critical and minute examination of the 
fetters themselves. The chief objection has al- 
ready been stated ; that the French is translated 
from the Scottish originals, through the medium 
of the Latin ; an objection to which this plain 
and direct answer is returned : That the initial^ 
French sentences prefixed to the Scotch, and 
j^dopted in the French version of the letters, so 
far from being translated from the Latin, are ^ 
part of the originals, from which the Scotch is ^ 
literal trjanslatipn ; and that the letters through? 
out are replete with French idioms, words, and 
phrasea, sucix a3 could result only fycm a literal 
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version, professedly translated^ word for word^ CHAf . 
from the original French. It is not sufficient to 
maintain in reply, that from the former inter- 
course between the two nations, frequent Galli- 
cbms, and French words were introduced into 
Scotch. If a few French terms were necessarily 
adppted with the arts and articles imported from 
France, the language remained uninfected with 
French idioms, and wJioever examines the state 
papers or compositions of this period, will be 
satisfied that few or no Gallicisms had found their 
way into style ^^-^ But the real point in dispute is 
this; whether the initial French sentences arc 
translations from the Latin, or a part of the ori* 
ginals from which the Scotch is translated j and 

^^ The education of a few noblemen, or the service of 
some Scotch in France, or of French troops in Scotland, 
could neither alter nor add to the language, any more than 
the same causes could do at present. The names of fruity 
manufactures, and terms of , art, &c. were imported with the 
articles; but Tytlcr, (ii. 4'iiO.) gives a list of three-scoie 
Scotch words, among which we discover horologe^ bcnnmrif 
fitalkon {roTCi malkeury ambn/ (almonry) from armoire^ napiry 
from nappe^ maltreat^ rerty &c. as if these originally were not 
English words. The very watch-word of Edinburgh is de» 
rived fronj the French, (id. i. 222.) as if gard alow were not 
plain Scotch ; or, as if the chambermaids had corrupted into 
gare de I'eauj the French exclamation gare teauy which they 
acquired, no doubt, from the French troops. But whoever 
examines Ruddiman's Glossary to Gawin Douglas's Virgil, 
will be satisfied how few French words have been introduced 
into Scotch. 

S4 
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^^hcthcr the letters contain those peculiar idiom« 
which are unavoidable in a literal translation of 
the $an>e forms of expression used in French; 
The proof will be complete indeed, if it shall ap- 
pear that the letters, when collated with othersi 
abound not only with French idioms, words, and 
phrases, but with those peculiar expressions which 
Mary employed. 

Firit let. The letters are inserted in the appendix ^^, from 
the Scottish translation, with an additional English 
version of the first letter, to which, as ** duly 
" translated into English," the minutes of the 
9th of December apparently allude. This firsts 
or long letter from Glasgow, Is indorsed by Cecil ; 
and Elizabeth's initials, E. R. inclosed in triangles, 
indicate that it was inspected by the cjueen, for 
whose use perhaps it had been translated or tran^ 
scribed. The Scottish version is professedly word 
for \^ord from the French: the English translat 
lion adheres more frequently to the sense than to 
the idiom, and yet on some occasions preserves 
the idiom, where the other substitutes some equi- 
valent phrase. The collation of both with the 
ipitial sentence will determine whether the French 
was translated from the Latin, or translated on 
the contrary into English and Scotch. 

Initial «en- The initial sentence of the first letter is, 

oH^^iai,^^*' ** pjstant party du lieu ou j'avois laisse mon coeur, 

jind the 
(ranslations 

7* See Appendix, No. XXI, 
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** il se peult aysement juger quelle estoit ma con- chap. 
^* tenance, veu ce qui peult un corps sans coeur, 
^' qui a este cause que' jusques a la disnee je n'ay 
^' pas tetiu grand prdpos,' aussi personne ne s'est 
*' voulu advancer, jugeant bien qu'il n*y faisoit 
" bon/* &c. The Scotch is, " Beyng departit 
^' from the place c(haire I left itiy hart, it is easie 
*' to be judgit quhat was my countenaunce, seing 
^' that I was even as mickle as ane body without 
*^ ane hart, quhilke was the occasioun that quhile 
*' dinner time, I held purpois to na body, nor 
^* yit durst any present thamselfis unto me, 
*' judging that it was not gude so to do." The 
Latin, " Pos^eaquam ab eo loco discessi ubi reli- 
^' queram cor meum, facilis est conjectura qui 
^' mens fuerat vultus, cum plane perinde essem 
'* atque corpus sine corde. Ea fuit causa cur 
^* toto prandii tempore neque contulerim sermo- 
^* nem cuoi quoquam, neque quisquam se offerre 
** mihi sit ausus : ut qui judicarent id non esse 
♦* ex usu." The English, ** Being gone from the 
*' place where I had left my heart, it may be easily 
** judged what my countenance was, considering 
** what the body may without heart, which was 
^* cause, that till dinner, I had used little talk, 
** neither would any body adventure himself 
>' thereunto, thinking that it was not good so 
^' to do." 

Here I might safely appeal to the taste and 
judgment of every impartial reader, to determine. 
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CHAP, .ynthout ^ comment^ which is the orig^aal, and 
which the translations. The very first phrase, 
estant partie du lieu^ demonstrates that it was not 
derived from the Latin, posteaquam ab eo loco 
discessi ; but constitutes the original of which the 
Scotch andEnglish, " being departed,'*or,** gone," 
estant partie " from the place,*' du lieu^ instead of 
having left the place, are successive translations* 
The whole clause estant pariie du lieu oufavois laisse 
mon e^ur, is easy, tender and unaffected in French; 
but " being departed," or *^ gone from the place 
** where I had left nry heart," is almost as harsh, 
constrained, and unnatural in Scotch andEnglish, 
as ubi reliqueram cor meum appears in Latin. The 
slight variation of the English, " where I had (ou 
favois) left my heart," proves tha* it was not 
' transcribed from the Scotch, but translated lite- 
rally from the original French. The next clause, il 
upeut aisementjuger (facilis est eonjectura) could not 
possibly be suggested by the Latin, but is trans* 
lated almost literally in the Scotch; ^* it is easy to 
^ bejudgitquhat was my countenance," and more 
literally still in the English ; ^^ It may be easily 
*^ (peui aisement) judged whact my countenance 
f* was^" The context is indisputably a Frendi 
idiom ; quelle estoit ma contenancej her personal 
appearance, deportment, manner; (sa contenance 
est d'avoir toujours les mains dans ses poches;) 
ind the phrase itself, "^ what was my counte« 
\^ nance," qui meusfuerat^ vuitus^ so significant in 
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French^ and absurd in Latin. Is obscure, and CHhT* 

IV 

hardly intelligible in English and Scotch. The 
third clause veu le qui peut un sorps sans cmuTj is 
neither derived frpm the L«in, cum plat^e perlnde 
essem atque corpus sine corde^ nor translated into 
Scotch, *' seeing that I was even as mickle as ano 
♦* body without ane heart.** Whitaker, who dur§t 
not contemplate the two preceding clauses, creates 
an interme<Uate Latin ^copy, in which the French 
editor read and translated quantum potmt (as mei« 
kle as) into veu' ce que peuV^. But tlie whole 
clause consists of original French idioms, which 
the English, ** considering what the body may 
^* without heart,** by a slight transposition, has 
translated faithfully as to the words, but without 
preserving the sense. Having left the place wher« 
^he left her heart, the amorous Mary pursues th« ^ 
conceit. It may be e^y judged what say couxb ♦ 
tenance, (personal appearance or deportment) was, 
n)eu ce^ seing, considering this, qui peut tin corps 
sans c(zur^ what can the body (do) without the 
heart ; phrases for which the supposititious Latin, 
perinde essenii quantum potuit could suggest no 
prototype,, nor sense whatsoever. Th? la?t phrase 
also, un corps sans c<»ur^ is peculiarly French ; and 
Tytler who remarks that the same elegance oc* 
curs in corptis sine corde^ forgets that the latter is 

7? Whitaker, ii. i. 
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CHAP, not even a Latin idiom ^^, but an obvious transla- 

IV . 

tion in which the alliteration is fortuitously prc-r 
served, as the v^rords in each language, corpus sine 
corde^ corps sans caur^ ^rc originally the same. 
Meitre corps et c(Bu,r^ is a French proverb, to be 
rendered only by a similar alliteration, with heart 
apdhand; and to remove all doubt which is the 
original^ I would observe, that the same conceit 
recurs in one of Mary^'s letters to Elizabeth, the 
very next year. " Je vous envoye mon cxur en 
f * bague et je vous ay apporte le vray et corps en* 
** semble ^9 ;** I send you my heart in a ring, and 
have brought you the real one together with tho 
body. In the succeeding clause, qUi a ete cause^ is 
not translated from ea fuit causa^ and jusque a la 
disnie is the reverse of toto prandii tempore.^ Whi^- 
taker has again recourse to an intermediate, or 
corrected copy of the Latin, in wluch the French 

^ Tytler, f, 5U16. Aliis cor ipsum animus videtur : ex quo 
•xcprdesy vecorde^, concordesque dicuntur : et Nasica ille 
prudens bis Consul Corculum appellatus ; et* 

Egregie cordatus homo Catus -^lius Sextus. 

Cic. Tuscul. lib. i. 
Non tu corpus eras sine pcctore. 

Hor. Epist. 1. 1. 4. 
These passage^ approach the nearest to the phrase in ques- 
tion ; but in these, Tptctus and cor meum, are the seat of tlie 
understanding ; a very different signification from that of 
c^rury in the French phrase corps sans caur. 
79 Anderson, iv. Part i. p. 49. 
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translator read usque ad prandium; but of such chap. 
idle conjectures there is no end. Quhile still 
signifies until, not during ; and the obvious 
meaning of the Scotch, *' quhilk was the cause 
** that quhile dinner time ^°," is confirmed by the 
English, " which was cause," quUl a ete cause^ 
** that till dinner," que jusque a la diner; each a 
literal translation of the French. The sequel^ 
je n^ay pas tenu grand propoi^ is indisputably a 
French idiom, not derived from the Latin, neque 
coniulerim sermonetfi cum qttoquam^ but translated 
obviously into Scotch and English, as litei-ally, 
perhaps, as the language would admit. We are 
told indeed that the same idiom occurs repeatedly 
in one of Randolph's letters : "After these pur- 
" poses the council being dissolved : Of thi^ pur- 
" pose we had long talk: This purpose. fell in 
** upon the report of Levin^tone : In long pur- 
" pose of this matter:" And in Murray's answer 
to the intended protestation ; " I haif already 
•* declairit the effect of the hail purposes spokea 
" in my audience; and in caise ony man will 
" affirm that I was present quhen ony purposes 

^ Whiuker, ii. 5-7. Robertson, li. S63. Whitaker dis- 
tinguishing between quhill and quhile^ appeals to Buchanan's 
Petection, where the word invariably signifies while^ because 
the translator was an Englishman. In the glossary annexed 
to his copy of Knox, he wpuld have found, that whiles m 
Scotch, signifies untillj the only acceptation in which it is 
found in the Letters and Confessions. - 
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^ were hdden at CraigtniUar in my sctidieAcc, Of 
^^ that ony purpose was hddeh anent tlic sub- 
" scribing of ony band \if me^'.*^ In ttese in- 
st!8Uft€es^ if we admit that the wo^d* is empteyed irt 
a French acceptation, which is at least doubtftil; 
stiU the English idiom is preserved in tile phrase. 
But the r€al point in dispute is, whether the 
iVench is translated from the Latin, or the Scotch 
from the French. ^* QuhUe dinner time, / held 
•* purpcfis U na b^y^^ is an obvidu^ translation of 
}€ rCay pas i^u grand frt^m^ with the omission 
QT addition of a few words, as a Ktcral version j 
till dinrier I held no great purpose, was not evert 
intdligible* The English, " I had (je n'ayj 
" used little talkj" (fas tenu grand prop$s) is a 
literal translation, not like the Latin, (contulerim 
sermbnem cum qtioquam^) ftom the Scottish ver* 
sion^ but from the French original, of which if 
preserves the construction and sense. And thcf 
same phrase oocm's in Mary^s sonnet on the death 
of her husband^ francis II. 

Si Je suis en r^pof, 
Someillant sur ma couche» 
J' oui qu*il me tienipropot* 

In the last clause, Aussi ptrsonne ne s^ent voulu ad*^ 
vancer^ is neither translated from the Latin, *^n0-» 
^ que quisqtcam se cfferre mihi sit ausus /*' nor ex* 

•» Whitekcr, ii. 408. Keith, 1 95. GoodaB, K. 321 . 
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pressed correctly in Scotch^ " nor yet dtifst cmy chapi 
*^ present themselfis unto me^'' but is more 
faithfully rendered in the EngUsh version ; " neii 
^* ther would any body adventure bimself there* 
♦* unto/' to converse with her on the road to 
dinner^ The remainder^ jugeant bien fu'il ny 
faisoit boTij of whicfa the Scotich and £nglish^ 
^^ juc^ing^ (thinking) that it i^us not good so to 
^^ do/' are imperfect versions^ is strictly idioma* 
tical; not translated from the Latin, ^ ta qui]ii^^ 
^^ carent id non esse ex. usu/' that it was not ad 
stiam utiJitat^my for their advantage or interest. 
The French idiom implies that it was not fa^ 
vourable, the Latin (e* usu) tlia^ it was not pro^ 
fitable or useful to address the queien; but on thi^ 
subject it is suffident f o appeal to every candid 
reader^ whether jugeimt bien quUl n^ faisoit ban^ 
be translated from the Latin, " ul qui judicarenf 
" id nOii esse ex usu^ or the Scotch " judging^ 
•* that it was not good so to do/' from the French 
originai. 

To the same impartial decision, the question 
may be referred, whether, ih the French sentence 
whichwe have just examined, ** there is not a spirit^ 
^ ease, and elegatice tv denote the original^S" fe^. 
which it b ift vain to Search in the three transla^ 
tiotls. On collating the whdle togethei', estani 
partie dit lUu^ being dciparted, (or gone) from the 
phGC, posceaquam ab eo loco dlscessi ; oil favois 
^ Robertson, it. 305, 
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CH AF. iaisse man cttur^ quhaire I (had) left my hart, ubi reli* 

IV 

wv^ queram cor meUm ; // se pent aisementjuger quelle etoit 
ma contetnance^ it is easy to be jugit, (may be easily 
judged) what was my countenance, facilis est con- 
jectura qui meus fiierat vultus \ veu ce qid pent urt 
corpi sans ccsUtj seeing that I was even as mickle as 
ane body without ane hart (considering what the 
body may without heart), cuni plane perindc es- 
sem at^ue corpus sine corde ; qui a eti taUse qui 
jusques a la di^ee^ quhilk was the occasion, (which 
was cause), that quhile dinner time (till dinner)^ 
ca fuit cau^ cur toto prandii tempore j je n*ai pas 
tenu grand proposy I held purpose to na body, 
(had used little talk), neque contukrim sermonem 
cum quoquam ; aussi personne ne s^est vaulu advan^^ 
cetj nor yet durst ony (neither Would any body)^ 
present themselfis unto me (adventure himself 
thereunto), neque quisquam sc ofFerre mibi sit 
^yxsvLS\ jugeant bien qu^il ,nt faisoit ^i?^, judging 
(thinking), that it was not good so to do, ut qui 
judicarent id non esse ex usu ; whoever, cart be- 
lieve that thb French is a version derived ftona the 
Latin, or hesitate, on the evidence of these idio* 
matical phrases, to pronounce, it the common ori^ 
ginal, from which the rest are translated, naust be 
equally ignorant both of Latin and Fr6nCh<: 
Sequel tD ^ Not a single phrase in the French sentence pre- 
fixed to the Scotch, is derived from the Latin j. but 
the very first step taken by the French editor, 
betrays his servile, reliance on that translation. 



IV. 
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The second sentence in Scotch is : " Fower myle ™^^- 
*' ere I came to the towne, ane gentleman of the 
*' carle of Lennox cam6 and made his commenda* 
** tipns unto me, and excusit hym that he came 
** not to meete me j^' iti the English translation^ 
** Four miles from thence, a gentleman of the 
*' earl of Lennox came aiid made his commenda- 
*' tions and excuses unto me, that he came not to 
*' meet me ;** in Latin, " Ad quatuor passuum 
•* miUia antequam ad oppidum accessisisem, homo 
*' honesto loco natus, a Comite Leveniag ad me 
" venit, at que ejus nomine salutavit t Excusavit 
" comitem quod non ipse obviam processisset ;** 
in French, " J^staiit encor a quatre mille pas de la 
•* ville, vint a moi un gentilhomme envoye par 
*' la compte Lenos, quHl me sajua eii son nomme^ 
** et Texcusa de te qu*il ne tn*estoit venu au 
** devant.'* Here the translator adopts implicitly 
the Roman ididm, quatUof tnillm passuunry ejus 
nomine salutavit i obviam processisset ^ ahd homo ho^ 
nesto loco natus ^ is rightly translated un geniilhommei 
the only ejcplanation of which it was islisceptible. 
Beyond the initial sentence out modern apologists 
trace minutely, with the most pt-eposterbUs dili^ 
gence, the translator's servile adherence to the 
Latin J and very logically conclude that the letters 
must be fof ged, because a professed translation id 
not the original ^h The Frehch preface assures 

®3 <« If it can be shewn, that instead of the French copies 
being the originals, the Scotch copies are the ttue originals, 

Vol.. i. T 
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CHAP, them in vain, that the letters were translated 
through the Latin into French. " How is it pos- 
^^ sible," they exclaim ridiculously, " to fix men 
" who, after having, for two hundred years, 
" quoted and insisted on these letters as originals, 
** have now recourse to other letters which ihey 
" acknowledge to be lost ^4 ?" as if a single author, 

and that the French are apparently translations from Bucha* 
nan's Latin, the conclusion plainly follows, that these French 
pretended originals, said to be written by queen Mary, are 
spurious. This Mr. Goodall has done:" Tytler, i. 184. Whi- 
taker, ii. 11. 

^ Tytler, i. 1921 In another place, ** Hume and Robert- 
son have been obliged fairly to acknowledge, that the 
French letters now extant, are palpable translations from Bu- 
chanan's Latin and Scotch copies, a concession the more re« 
markable, as it was never made before, by any individual on 
that side the question ; the present French copy being always 
held to be the original, from the year 1572, until the day that 
Mr. Goodall published his Detection of this pretended ori- 
ginal." Id. 188. Whether the concession was ever made. 
Is no part of the question, for the fact was never asserted, nor 
dreamt of, that the French Detection contained the originals. 
Such a mistake could have arisen only from Jebb's Collection, 
in which the French Detection is inserted without the preface; 
but no such mistake was committed by Anderson, nor by a 
single writer from Bttchanan down to Robertson and Hume. 
Tytler (i. 232.) quotes a passage from Knox; "In this ca- 
binet had Both well kept the letters of privacy he had from the 
queen. These letters were after printed : they were in 
French, with some sonnets of her own making." 410^ Tytler, 
who did not understand the controversy, but mistook Black- 
wood for a Frenchman, (i. 208-11.) and Calderwood for a 
contemporary of Mary's, (ii. 12.) was ignorant that the fifth 
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fer these two hundred years, had maintained in chap. 
opposition to the translator's preface, that the u-vO 
Firiench version contained the original^. But the ^^^ 
proper test of the letter^, where the initial sen- the tat ©r 
tence terminates, is the perpetual recurrence ofticity, 
those Gallicisms in the Scotch, which are unavoid^ 
able in a literal translation from the French. To 
recite them at length were to anticipate half the 
letters, which the i'eader will be better pleased to 
peruse entire, and thus better enabled, than from 
detached passages, to determine in what language 
they wdre originally written. Such minute and 
verbal illustrations will be more ifttelli^ble in 
short notes subjoined to the letters, than inserted 
as a previous Cotnment in the text ; and as every 
purpose of cohfutation or proof may by these ^ 
means \>c equally served, I shall proceed to inord 
general observations on the letters themselves^ 

book of Knox's Htstoxy, froin which the extract is takeii, 
was not written hj Knox himself, but compiled from hi^ 
papers by David Buchanan, in 1643 ; and the passage does 
not signify that the letters were afterwards printed in French, 
but that they, the originals, were in French when taken. 
David Buchanan had undoubtedly seen the Scotch and Latin 
Detection, (which, as it was printed in Etigland, Blackwood 
appears in his Apologia prd Regibus not to have seen) but, he 
certainly never saw the French Detection^ which, as it was 
printed abroad, was so scarce in Britain, that Ruddiman 
was unable, to procure a copy when he published his edition 
of Buchanan, Ruddiraan's Buchanan, Pref. 19. 

Ta 
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CHAP. 6. The long letter from Glasgow has been con- 
wyl/ firmed by the discovery of some secret circum- 
S^thr^ stances to which it alludes. Hiegate*s, and Wat 
te/to Inker's informations have been partly explained, 
*^ The latter had informed the queen at Stirling, that 
her husband, assisted by some of the nobility, in- 
tended to seize and crown the young prince, and to 
assume the government in his son's name ; ^^ with 
'^ sundrie utheris attemptis and purposis tending 
** to this fync ; and being pressed he nominate 
** Hiegate for his chief author, who had said that 
** if he had the samen moyen and credit with the 
*^ quein he would not omit to make het previe to 
'^ sic purposes and brmtis as passis in the countrie j; 
^^ and said further, that the king could not con* 
** tent nor bear with sum of the nobilitie attend* 
^^ ing in our court, but other he or thay behuvit 
** tQ Jeave the samen." Hiegate, his author, whe& 
sent for and examined by the privy council, appa* 
rently on the queen's return with her son from 
Stirling, denied the whole, but acknowledged that 
he had heard from Caldwell, Lord Eglington's 
servant, a report, " That the king suld be put in 
** ward, quhilk was schawen by Hiegate to the 
*' Laird of Minto, quha again declairit it to the 
*^ erle of Lennox, and by him the king was maid 
*^ participant thairofF, by quhas desire and com- 
•^ mandement, Hiegate again, as he allegit, spake 
** Caldwell }'* but Caldwell when examined de- 
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nfed the whole. These circumstances, to be disco- ^^^* 
vered only in Mary's letter to archbishop Beton,*^ ^■'"^^^ 
the day before her departure for Glasgow, explain , 
the contents of her long letter to Bothwell, which 
w;ere unknown to historians till the former letter 
had been published by Keith. The letter to Beton 
concludes with severe complaints of her husband's 
busy inquisition into her actions, and with bitter 
reflections on his father's inclination to disturb her 
government; and her letter to BothwcU, com- 
mences with an kpology from Lennox, who was 
afraid to meet her, " because of the rude words 
" she spake to Cuningham," and his desire to 
*^ come to the inquisition of the matter she sus- 
*' pected him of;" which last is perversely ap- 
plied to the murder of Rizio, to deduce a proof 
of forgery from a preposterous allusion to that re- 
mote event.^^ But the passage refers, and in the 
queen's own .words, to the inquisition of Hiegate, 
in y^hich Lennox was involved, and the rude 
words spoken to Cunyngham relate to a former 
message, not to a subsequent letter by, Cunyng- 
ham, on the eve of Bothwell's trial, from Lennox 
to the queen* Nothing can be more probable than 

*i Supra. Keith Pref. 8. The letter is in Scotch, in the 
queen's hand; but Whitaker mistakes the original for a 
translation, and Madam Keralio's erroneous translation for 
the original, which, in different passages, she did not even un- 
derstand. Whitaker, ii, 45. Note, 

•* Whitaker, ii. 16—22. 

X3 
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CHAP, when implicated in the inquisition of Hicgate, 
vorJ-» Lennox would send his confidential servant with 
letters from Darnley^ to exculpate themselves from 
the iniputation of an intention to seize the gOr 
vernmentj and accordingly the queen, on her 
first visit to her husband, " inquiri^ h^m of his 
*' letters, quhairintiU he playneit of the crueltie 
" of sum;'* ^^ on her next visit she asked " why 
^* he would pass away in the Inglishe ship," and 
then " inquirit him of the inquisitioun of Hicr 
*^ gate/' His letters, and the English ship, are 
again referred to his former letters when he left 
the court in September, and had a ship ready 
to quit the kingdom ;^^ but th'ese facts, com- 
bined with the inquisition of Hiegate, are easily 
explained. It is properly termed the inquisition 
of Hiegate, who was examined upon his informa-. 
tion to Walker ; concerning a design to seize and 
crown the young pjince, and to usurp the goverp- 
ment j which the king denied, till she " schewed 
*^ hym th^ very wordes was spoken. At quhilkc 

^ Buchanan, without any view to cotifirm the long letter^, 
informs us of the queen's correspondence withDamley. " Su- 
periorum mensium suspicionibus, per frequ antes et amicissimQ 
scriptas literas (ut ipsa rebatur) sates perpurgatis:" (lib. xvii. 
p. SSQ. ) and Lesly's reason for her journey, *• hex hearing and 
advertised, being, that he was" repentant and sorrowful, an<^ 
. that he desired her presence,** iinplies a letter or message 

f^om the king. Anderson, i. 12. 
" ?« Whitaker, ii. 50. 83.-.200, 
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« tyme he said that Minto had adverteist hym^? ^^^' 
** that it was sayd that sum of the counsel had 
*♦ brought her a letter to be subscrivit to put hym 
** in pressoun, and to^ slay him if he made resist* 
^ ence," and that Minto " belevit the same to be 
<^ true." But that he " could Hot doubt of her 
*^in this porpois of Hiegattes," being his " proper 
*^ flesh, as weill as it was schawen that she refusit 
"to subscrive the same;" and Blackwood, with 
his usual veracity, assures us that Murray first in-^ 
formed her of the conspiracy of her husband and 

*? To this passage the most preposterous objections are made, 
byWhitaker,that the king knew nothing of the inquisition ;that 
the words spoken (to usurp the government) were reported by 
Walker, not by Heigate; and that he spoke to Hiegate, not 
to Minto, on the design to put him in ward, Whitaken ii. 94. 
But the inquisition was made to discover the supposed desiga 
to usurp the government; the French genitive, " I enquirit 
him of the inquisition of Hiegate," (Je I'enquis de I'inquisi- 
tion) signifies touching, concerning the subject of that en- 
quiry, which he denied, till she " shewed him the very words 
spoken," by his father or himself; and the English version 
coincides minutely with her letter to .the archbishop: " And 
then he said that Minto had sent him word (advertysit him, 
Scot.) that it was said that some of the council had brought 
me a letter to sign to put him in prison, and to slay him if he 
did resist, and that he asked this of Minto himself, who said 
unto him, " that he thought it was true." According to the 
letter to Beton, Minto informed his father, that is, sent him 
word of the report, in consequence of which, he could not fail 
to interrogate Minto himself, before he examined Hiegate, 
Minto's author, or directed him to speak to Caldwell concern- 
ing the truth of the report. 

T4 
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CHAP, the nobility at Glasgow, and urged her to hasten 
thither with an army to prevent their designs.^* 
From this apology for the words spoken, the fact 
is obvious : On the first notice from Minto, of a 
design to put him in ward, he or his father uttered 
those rash expressions, which Hiegate communis 
cated to Walker, that they would seize the person 
of the young prince, and assume the government 
in his name : but on farther reflection, as he was 
** in great suspicion," even •' of his life," he re» 
sumed the design of passing away, not in the 
former ship for Flanders, which must have lain in 
Forth, but in an English ship which Buchanan 
informs us was then in the Clyde.^^ The first 
was a sufficient cause for the removal of the young 
prince from Stirling, (January 14) the second for 
the queen's sudden expedition to Glasgow, (Janu- 
ary 21) to prevent her husband's escape. The 
object of her journey undoubtedly was to bring 
him to Edinburgh, within her own power, b^^ 
persuasion or force; and his intended departure 
seems to be obscurely intimated in her letter to the 
archbishop, that either he, or the nobleman with 
whom he was discontented, " behooved to leave 
** the samen ;'* by which Darnley probably meant 

90 Jebb, ii. 214, The sole foundation for Blackwood's fic» 
tion, is Mary's letter to archbishop Beton, which he must 
have seen^ as he quotes the archbishop's answer. Id. 215^ 

9" Buchanao, 350« Lctbington's letter to Beton, AppCtt'* 
iijip No. I, 
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the country, not the court which he had already ^*^^' 
abandoned. ^-^^^^ 

Her subsequent enquiries coincide exactly vnth Their exact 
her letter to Beton. " He is angry when I speak **'*'**^ 
** of Walcar ; an^ sayis that he lyes," (in the infor- 
mation of his design to usurp the government) 
•' for linquirit him upoun that, and that he was 
'' angry wyth 3um of the lordis and wald threaten 
*' them/' The lords with whom he was discon- 
tented, are also named. *' He inragis quhen he 
" hearis of Lethington, or of you, or of my bro- 
" ther (Murray ;) of your brother (Huntley) he 
*' speikis nathyng : He speikis of the eric of 
^' Ergyle; I am in feir (of Argyle; afraid of him in 
" the English version) when I heare him speik, for 
^* he assuris himself that he hes not ane evill opi- 
^\ nioun of him : He speikis nathing of tham, that 
*' is out, nouther gude or evill, but fleis that point." 
The last passage, of tham that is vut^ in the English 
version, those abroad^ is applicable, not merely to 
Morton, Lindsay, and Ruthven, to whom, though 
still prohibited to approach the court, a pardon had 
been granted on Christmas eve,^* but to those 
from whom the pardon was still withheld. Among 
others not included in the pardon, Ker of Faul- 
donside, who forced Rizid from his mistress's 
waist, and George Douglas, the late Earl of An^ 
gus's natural son, who inflicted the first wound 

9- Whitaker,ii,223. 
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CHAP, with the king's dagger, were excepted by the 
queen; but the passage applies peculiarly to the 
latter, as the countess of Lennox's brother, and 
Darnley'a uncle, and prime confidant, in concerts 
ing the murder.93 But the supposed forgers, 
Murray and Lethington, never would have intra, 
duced themselves in conjunction with Bothwell, 
as the objects of Darnley's distrust or aversion, 
purposely to exculpate Argyle and Huntley ; amd 
in another passage, " that he knew weill anewch 
*' that my bruther had shewin me that thing 
^ quhilk he had spoken in Striveling, of the 
*' quhilk he denyis the ane half, and above all, 
** that ever he cum in his chamber j" Murray 
never would have represented Jiimself as betray^ 
ing Darnley's conversation and actions to the 
queen. It is not sufficient to affirm that in these 
passages, in order to authenticate the letters, they 
availed themselves of incidents known at the time. 
The coincidence of their supposed forgery with a 
genuine letter, was unknown to themselves, nor 
was it discovered till the last had been published by 
Keith ; but the exact coincidence of the two let- 
ters, which is unaccountable on the supposition of 
forgery, was unavoidable to Mary in writing 
successivdy on the same subject to Beton and 
to Bothwell. A forger, who invariably addresses 
the public, would have entered minutely into 

- ^3 Calderwood MS. ii. U. Robertson, ii. 4S1. Melvil, 64, 
Murdin, 763. 
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tbose facts to which Mary alludes incidentally^ as chap. 
already known to Bothwia^ll, but which she ex- ^-'W 
plains at length in her lettejr to Beton j and for 
the same reason the answers of her husband arc 
minutely related as impoiftant to Bothwell, to 
whom the facts thenwrelvess were sufficiently 
known. 

The precise date of the letter remains to be as-^^^^ 
certained. Mary, who had left Edinburgh on*^^«««^ 
Tuesday, January 21, and reached Glasgow on 
Thursday 23, informs Bothwell that the king 
sent for Joachim, according to the Scottish ver-» 
sion, yesternight, to discover the cause of her ar- 
rival; and proceeds immediately to her first visit 
and conversation with Darnley, before and after 
supper, when he had requested her to return. On 
the last conversation concerning Hiegate, she ob- 
• serves to Bothwell, " the morne I will speake to 
*' hym (Minto) upon thys point ;^" and concludes 
their first night's conversation thus: ** He would 
** not let me depart from him, but desirit that I 
^' suld wake with him — I excusit myself for this 
^^ night that I could not wake. Thys day hys fa- 
" ther bled at the mouth and nose. — This is piy 

' 94 The Scotch copy adds, "As to the rest of ^Willie Hie- 
gait^s he confessit it, but it was the morne after my cum-» 
iping or he did it;" ,in the English, " the rest as Will Hie- 
gate confesses, but that it was the next day that he came 
hither;" from the diversity of which, nothing can be inferred. 
From the indistinctness of Mary's hand, the first and third 
persons>;>ajid »/are frequently confounded iu the two versions. 
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^^' *< £rst jorney, (day's work) I sail end the same f# 
*' morrow. 1 am in doing of a werk here, that I 
" hait greatly:'* which the English version ex- 
plains : " but I had begun it (the letter) this morn* 
** ing. I am gangand to seek mine (repose) till 
** the morney quhen I sail end my Bybill.** The 
letter was begun in the morning, and written 
thus far at least, on Friday the 24th, the day after 
her arrival at Glasgow, to which^ and to the inci- 
dents of the preceding day, it is strictly confined. 
But she proceeds, ** I am irkit, and ganging to 
** sleipe, yet / cease not to scribbill >all this paper ^ 
" inasmikle as restis thairof j" in the English, ** I 
•* cannot forbear scribbling as long as there is any 
♦* paper." Three sentences afterwards, ten de- 
tached notes or memorandums occur, of which 
nine relate in succession, each to a distinct topic 
in the preceding part, and the tenth " of Monsieur 
'* de Levingston" is resumed in the postscript or 
continuation of the letter, ** I had almost forgot 
*^ that. Monsieur de Livingstoun sayd at suppar 
** — and after . suppar he sayd to me, ye cannot 
** be sa welcum to tham^ (Darnley) as ye left sum 
** body this day (Thursday) in regrait." . Thus, 
instead of deferring her letter till the next morn* 
ing, she continues scribbling till late at nighf, and 
when her paper failed, she resumed the last topic 
in her notes, which was almost forgotten, on t;hc 
sheet containing those notes or memorandums of 
the preceding day. She proceeds to the detached 
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incidents of the second day, and the remainder of chap. 
the letter, which had been begun in the morning, ^-^ 
was finished that night. ** I wrought thys day* 
** quhilk it wes twa houris upon thys bracelet;'* and 
in her haste to conclude what was considered at 
York as the postscript to her letter, 95 she gives fre- 
quent credit to the bearer, " because I hailf over 
'^ mikle to writ, and it is lait, I gief traist unto him 
** upon your word. He desiris me to come and see 
•* him ryse the morne betyme, and if I learne any 
f* thing heir, I wyll make you ipemoriall at evin^^* 
in the English, " every night a memorial thereof.** 
She condiides, ** it is lait, I desire never to cehsefta 
•*' writyng to yoUj yet now after the kissing of your 
** hands, I will end my letter ;" which she had pro- 
longed beyond her intention, as long as her paper 
lasted^ on the additional sheets containing the me- 
morandums of that and of the preceding day. 
This fact she explsuns herself: " Excuse my evill 
*' wryting, — and, excuse that that is scribbled, 
** for I had no paper yesterday, quhen I wrayt 
*' (took, Eng.) that of the memoriall \''^^ of which 
the only interpretation is, that she had used her 

95 Anderson, iv. Part ii. p. ^^ 

^ Th$ English may appear to be diSierent, but the mean- 
^ ing is the same. ** Excuse also that I scribbled, for I had 
yesternight no paper, when I took the paper of a memorial.*' 
Faire un memoir is the French, ** to take a memorandum," is 
the English idiom ; ei quand Jejis cela de memorial^ seems to have 
been variously translated, in the Scotch and English versions, 
when I wraytei or tooki that (paper) of the znemori^I. 
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CHAP, letter paper for the memorandums of Thursday 
night. The notes or memorial of yesterday, con*, 
taining the transactions of Thursday, (" yestei*^ 
** night the king sent for Joachim") fix the date 
of the letter on Friday, and its whole tenor de- 
tnonstrates that it was begun and finished on the 
same day. It concludes with another series of 
notes, relating, all but one,(" of his mother") to the 
contents of the postscript j and these are either the 
notes of Friday, written after the letter was begun 
in the morning, or the credit given to the bearer, 
whom, from the next letter, the commissioners at 
York understood to be Paris. But the memorial 
of yesterday, are the notes in the middle, of the 
transactions on Thursday, when she was prevented 
from writing as she watched with the king. " She 
** excusit herself this nighty* Friday, and instead 
' t>f *' ceasing to write when irkit, and^ ganging 
** to sleep," at her accustomed hour, as she con- 
tinued scribbling till late at night, the letter, in* 
stead of being deferred till morning, much less till 
the next evening, was finished at midnight, on 
the same day on which it was begun. 

The objections to this explanation arc of no 
force. The memorial of yesterday relates, says 
Tytler,95' to a separate paper of credentials to the 
bearer ; as if that thing that is scribbled^ were not 
the memorial of yesterday, or required an excuse 

« Tyler, i. 27S- Whilaier,ii. 14S^2», 
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distinct from that for her evil writing, if not in- ^^5^- 
serted in the letter itself. But when the notes in Hr* 
the middle, relate, all but the last, to distinct to- 
pics in the preceding, and the last is resumed in 
the succeeding part of the letter, it is impossible 
, to consider these as the credit given to the bearer, 
or to suppose that the writer, at the close of each 
day, summed up the qontents to Bothwell. The 
fact undoubtedly is, that Mary, writing till late at 
night, continued her letter when the paper failed, 
on the same sheets on which she had taken pre- 
vious memorandums of its contents: and as she 
'was a ready writer, accustomed in England to sit 
up till past midnight,^^ there was sufEcient time 
for a letter of four sheets, begun in the morning, 
to be finished that night. 

7. The second letter in the Latin, but the first second let- 

ter. 

in the English edition, is dated " from Glasgow 

" this Setterday in the morhying," and was sent 

by Beton, an accidental messenger, who returned 

to Edinburgh on some business of his own. The initial sen- 

initial French sentence is " II semble qu* avecques ^^^^ 

" Vostre absence soit ipynt Toublie, veu qu 'au 

^* partir vous me promistes de vos nouvdles : Et 

** toutesfois je n*en puis apprendre,'* &c. The 

Scotch ; " It appearis that with your absence 

" there is alswa joinit forgetfulnes, seand.that at 

*' your cieparting, you promisit to make. me ad- 

9« Haynes, 51L 
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CHAP, ci vertisement of your newis from tyme to tynie :'* 
The Latin ; " Videtur cum tua absentia conjuncta 
*^ esse obliviscentia, presertim cum in tuo discessu, 
*' promiseras quod me certiorem faceres, si quid 
** incidisset tibi novi, per singula prope momenta.** 
Here the spirit, and superior elegance of the 
French original are again conspicuous. // sembie 
qu avec i)otre absence soit joint roublie, is a natural 
and easy expression of gallantry ; but " It appearia 
** that with your absence there is alswa joinit for- 
*' getfulnes/* is almost as harsh and constrained in 
Scotch, as videtur cum tua absentia conjuncta esse oh^ 
liviscentiay in Latin. " II semble que^ soit joint," 
are not the same with " videtur cum tua^ conjuncUi 
** esse;^* but the originals from which the Scotch^ 
** It seems that, there is afewa joinit,** are obviously 
derived; and the very inversion of the phrase, 
qu*avec voire absence soit joint foubliey so familiar ill 
French, is uncouth and stiff in the translatiosi •/* 
** that with your absence there is alswa joinit for* 
*' getfulness.. The next clause j veu qu'aupartir, i$ 
not derived from presertim cum in tuo discesse^ but 
is translated into " seand that at your departing,** ^ 
in the Scotch; and vous me promistes de vos nouvelles^ 
is an idiom peculiarly French, which the traflisla* 
tors and commentator have all mistaken. That 
Scotch translator has recourse to a paf^aphrase^ 
*' you promised to make me advertisement of 
*' your news ;" and the Latin still more circui* 
tously, promiseras quod me certiorem faceres si quid 
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incidisset tibi novi\ from which the French un- chap. 
doubtedly is not derived. But the French trans- 
lator, according to Whitaker, having rendered 
promiseras si quid incidisset tibi novi^ hy promistes des 
vos nouvelles^ guessed at the meaning of certiorem 
faceres^ and added et toutesfoisje rCen puis apprehdrCj 
as a blundering translation of what he did not 
comprehend 98. Neither Wilson nor Whitaker, it 
seems, understood the common French phrase^ 
vous me promistes' des vos nouvelles^ you promised to 
let me hear from you, or know how you did; 
and Mary, who reminds Bothwell of his promise 
on Thursday, that she should hear from him soon, 
complains on Saturday, et toutesfoisje rCen puis ap- 
prendre^ and yet I can learn nothing of them, de 
vos nouvelles. The same idiom, occurs in the first 
letter; ** I am fashit that it stops me to write newg 
*' of myself unto you;" in the English version, 
*' from writing unto you of news of myself;" de 
nouvelles de moimeme : Henry IV. writes to his mis- 
tress, the duchess of Beaufort ; " J'ay recu ce 
^ matin a mon reveil de vos nouvelles:** and arch- 
bishop Beton, whose vernacular language, from 
his residence at Paris, was necessarily infected 
with French idioms, employs the same phrase in a 
letter to Mary; " yet can I not be out of feir while 
*' I heir of your novelJisJ* The Scottish translator, 
transcribing the expression literally, de vos now 

»• Whitaker, ii. 23s. 
Vol- It y 
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^7v ^' i;^//<?^) guessed at the context, and from the first 
'^'^^'^ word, toutesfois^ gave us, " from tyme to tyme," 
which Wilson translated, " per singula prope me- 
** menta." But an idiomatical French phrase, pe- 
culiar to the language in which alone it is signifi- 
cant, demon^rates beyond contradiction that the 
initial sentence is a part of the original, of which 
the Scotch and Latin are two successive, and 
servile translations. 
^ftheietter '^^^^ samc idiom pervades the whole letter. In 
the next sentence, for instance, " The awayting 
" upon tham (vos nouvelles) yesterday, causit me 
*' to be almaist in sic joy as I wil be at your re- 
" turning, quhilk ye have delayit langer then 
" your promise was.'* Whatever was the ar- 
rangement of the original sentence, Bothwell 
had promised, not to return, but, de ses nou- 
'vel/esj to let her hear from him or rather to 
send her notice yesterday: but the initial sen- 
' .tence no sooner fails, than the French trans- 
lator adopts the obvious mistake of the Latin 
and the Scotch ; " quem (reditum) distulisti ultra 
^' quam promiseras :" " votre venue; laquelle vous 
** aves differee plusque ne m'aviez promis." In 
.a. subsequent sentence, " advertise me of your 
^' new:s at length,*' the Latin, fac me certiorem de 
tms rebus proUxe^ is translated literally, faites moi 
■^avpir bien au long_ de vos affairs ; a suificient proof 
that the French translator was neither ignorant 
of certiorem facere^ nor the author oi promisfes 
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de voi nouvelles in the initial sentence of the French chap. 

IV. 

original. ^-'^'^ 

The letter contains other idioms indisputably on wha€ 

* ' occasion 

French : but the notice expected from Bothwellj written 
was, whether the king should be carried to Craig- 
millar, or to the Kirk of Field. Having dispatched 
her long letter overnight by Paris^ she expected 
on Saturday morning to hear from Bothwell, 
who had promised on Thursday to send her no- 
tice next day. She writes therefore by Beton, i 
casual messenger, that " Howbeit she had na fur^ 
*' ther news from Bothyi^ell, according to her com- 
^' missioun she would bring the man with her to 
'^' Craigmilbr upon Monday — gif she get na newes 
^^ in the contrary, and prays him — advertise me 
.*' of your newes (let me hear from you) at length, 
*' and quhat I sail do in case you be nat returnit 
*' quhen I am come thare ;" which refers explicitly 
to the journey intimated in her first letter j " gif 
' " ye be in Edinburgh at the receit of it, send me 
/* word sone.'* That journey so peculiairly im- 
portant to Mary, has already been explained j and 
she prays Both well to send her gude newes of his 
voyage^ which the supposed forgers were so desi- 
rous to conceal. 

8. The third and last letter in the Latin, but Third let* 

ten 

the fourth in the English edition of the Detection, ^"tiai sen* 

V° tence* 

veille pims tard la haut que ic n'eusse 

*' fait, si ce n'eust este pour tirer ce que ce porteur 

^ vous dira, que ie treuve la plus belle commodite 
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CHAP* f^ pour cxcuser voetre affaire qui ce pourroit pre* 
" senter :" in the Scotch, ^ I have wakit laiteF • 
** thair up then I wald have done, if it had nat 
** bene .to draw sum thing out of hym,quhilk this 
** bearer will shew you, quhilke is the fayrest 
** commoditie, that can be ofFerit to excuse your 
*^ affaires:'* in the Latin, " Duitius illic morata 
** sum quarh voldjam, nisi id factum fuisset, ut 
•* aliquid ex eo exculperem, quod hie tabellarius^ 
" tibi indicabit, qux est bdlissima occasio quae se 
" poterat offerrc ad excusandum nostra negotia.'^ 
in this initial sentence, the Latin translator, wha 
was certainly not Buchanan, mistaking tuakh for 
waited^ converted the first clause into Diutius iHk 
moratastm; but in answer tathis observation of 
Robertson's, Whitaker supposes, by a double so- 
lution, that Buchanan read, / w^rkit latter up tbairj 
and that the intermediate, or corrected copy of 
the Latin, contained Dtutim illic njigilavi sursusy 
from which the French yay veilleplm tard la baut 
was literally derived99. It is unnecessary to ob- 
serve that an intermediate Latin copy, more cor- 
rect than the press, is an absolute fiction, to ob- 
viate the derivation of the Scotch from the French. 
But the man must be blind or ignorant of the lan- 
guage indeed, who perceives not the genuine 
French idiom, yay veiile plus tard la haut^ (monter 
ta baut J I watched later above stairs, of which the 

» Robertson U, 86& Wbkaietr ii- 2ai. 
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Scotch^ I waikit laiter. A? haut^ thairup^ is a literal chap. 
version, hardly intelligible without the French 
original, ^nd utterly unintelligible to the Latin 
translator. The context, que ig n^eussefait, is no. 
translation of quam volebam^ but is translated lite- 
rally, ^ than I wald have done." Much less is the 
next clause, j/ ce must ^ste pour tirer ce que ceporteur 
njous dira, derived from the Latin, ut aliquid ex eo 
£xculperem quod hie tahellarius i'tbi indicahit.- On 
the contrary, it is translated almost literally into 
Scotch, " if it had not bene to draw sum thing 
** out of him quhilke this bearer will achew you j*' 
and it is observable xhdXfactumfuissei^ is transferred 
apparently from the former clause, 5^^^ /^ rCemse 
faity " than I wald have done :" " sum thing out 
^* of him," aliquid .ex eo^ is inserted in both ver- 
aons to render the sense of thp original explicit ; 
and the licentious translation of v9u^ dira^ ^* shew 
*' you,'* is preserved in tibi indicabity as a proof 
that the French original is derived neither from 
the Latin nor from the Scotch. In the next clause, 
que je trouve la plus belle commodiie^ there is no trace 
of the Latin, ** qua ^t Mlissima occasio*y^ pour ex^ 
, cuser voire affair qui se pourroit presenter ^ " quae se 
" poterat offerre tid excusandum nostra negotia ;** 
but the Scotch is as evidently derived from the 
French as the Latin from the Scotch: " quhilk is 
** the fairest commodite that can be oflferit to 
^* excuse your affairs,'^ in viYsich la plus belle com-- 

U3 
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Collate 
with the 
transla- 
tion!. 



modife^ pour excuser njotre affaire^ are French phrases 
literally transcribed. 

To determine which is the original and which 
the translations, on collating them together, J^ay 
veille plus iard la haut^ I wakit laiter thair up, diu- 
tius illic morata sum, qui ie rieusse faif^ than I 
wald have done, quam volebam, si ce rCeusse este^ if 
it had not bene, nisi id factum fuisset,/(?«r firer ce 
que ce porieur vous dira^ to draw sum thing out 
of him quhilk this bearer will schew you, ut ali- 
quid ex eo exculparem quod hie tabellarius tibi 
indicabit, que je irouve la plus belle commodite, quhilke 
is the fayrest commodite, quae est bellissima occasio, 
pour excuser vostre affaire qui ce pourroit presenter j 
that can be oflfered to excuse your affairs, qu». 
se poterat offerre ad accusandum nostra negotia ; 
no doubt can remain that the French, instead of 
being a translation from the Latin, is the original 
from which the Scotch and Latin were succes- 
sively derived. 

The purport of this letter ij explained by the 
ccrtained. Gommissiouers at York. ^* After, the device. 6f 
<' the murder was determined, they (the Scot- 
•' tish commissioners) inferred upon a letter in 
** her own hand, that there was another mean 
** of a more cleanly conveyance devised to kill the 
f * king } for there was a quarrel made betwixt 
^* him and lord Robert of Holyrood-house, by 
!? carrying of false tales betwixt them, the queen 



bs date and 
purport as- 
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** being the instrument, as they said, to bring it chap. 
" to pass : which purpose, if it had taken effect, 
^ as it was very likely, for the one giving the lye 
" to the other, they were at daggers drawing, it 
" had eased them of the prosecution of this 
" devilish fact ^°^/' The letter from which this 
device was inferred, instead of being lost, as er- 
roneously supposed, appears to be the identical 
letter now under review. The secret which she 
remained till late above stairs to draw from the ' 
king, was the intimation which he had received 
from lord Robert, her natural brother, who, ac- 
cording to Buchanan^ '^ uxoris insidias ad eum 
*> Heferre est ausus," according to Melvil, ^' told 
" him, (Darnky,) that if he retired not hastily out 
" of that place, it would cost him his life, which 
" he told again to the queen '^%'* whose inveur 

»•• Anderson, iv. Part 2d. p. 61. 

'<>* It Is observable that the real cause of the quarrel, lord 
Robert's confidential information to Darnley, of his wife's 
conspiracy against his life, was concealed at York, and in 
Buchanan's Detection, for which a sufficient reason will be 
afterwards assigned. But Buchanan, writing without any 
controul, and when the reasons for concealment had ceased, 
explains the whole fiict In the history : ** Unus inventus est 
Robcrtus, Reginx frater, qui sive faclnoris atrocitate, sive 
adolescentis misericordia motus, uxoris insidias ad eum dc- 
ferre est ausus, sed ea lege, ut rem apud se tacir^im contlne- 
ret, ac suae incolumitati, quam posset commodissime consn- 
leret. Id Rex cum, pro sua consuetudine, Reginse indicasset, 
R^obertusque advocutus rem constanter negaret, alterque 

U4 
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CHAP, tive brain conceived, and represented it to Both- 
well " as the fairest commodity to excuse^ his 
** aflFairs." In the next sentence, she *' promised 
** to bring him to him the morn,'* when she con- 
fronted her brother with her husband on Satur- 
day ; and she desires Bothwell to " put order unto 
it if ye finde it gude," by inciting some quarrel 



(C 



altexum mendacii argueret, et uterqne ad arma manvm ad- 
movissety Regina» hoc spectaculo leta, quod sine suo labore 
et molestia, suorum consiliorum eiitum in propinquo videret, 
alterum fratrem Jacobum advocat, velut ad litem dirimen- 
dam : revera, ut ipse quoque per occasionem toUi posset, 
nemo enim earum rerum aderafcgrbiter, practer unum Bothue* 
liuin, qui inferiorem potius in eo certamine cbnficeret, quam 
dissentientes destineret : quod adeo verbis testatus est, cum 
diceret j nihil esse, cur Jacobus tantopere properaret, ut ho- 
jnines non ita pugnaadi cupidos dirimeret." Hist. p. 350. 
Above a century after Buchanan's death, the principal facts 
were confirmed by Melvil's Memoirs. " Yet lord Robert, 
earl of Orkney, toW him that if he retired not hastily out'of 
the place, it would cost him his life, which he told again to 
the queen ; and my lord Robert denied that ever he spoke it, 
T^is advertisement moved the earl of Bothwell to haste forward 
his enterprise." Melvii, 78. It is obvious that the scene 
which passed when lord Robert was confronted with Dam- 
ley, and denied the words, is suppressed by Melvii, or his edi- 
tor, out of tenderness for the queen. But the principal facts 
are preserved; that Damley received and communicated the 
intelligence to the queen, which lord Robert then denied ; 
and that this advertisement hastened the execution of Both- 
well's plan. Buchanan's veracity has been confirmed on the 
most disputed facts, hj subsequent discoveries in thp course 
of this wo^k. 
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between those fierce young men. • The letter chap. 
therefore was written at the Kirk of Field, on 
Friday, the second night that the queen slept in 
the lower apartment, when Paris informs us that 
he carried letters to Bothwell that night : that she 
observed on Saturday morning to those of her 
chamber, that there had been a quarrel between 
the king and lord Robert, who had a fair oppor- 
tunity to have killed him then, as none were pre- 
sent to part them but herself^ and that she sent 
Paris in the evening with a message to Bothwell, 
that it would be best to persuade her brother to 
go with Blackadder to the king's chamber, to do 
that which Bothwell knew, which would cost 
him only a short imprisonment in the castle ^""K 
Having intimated what detained her so late above, 
she proceeds to other topicks, her fears and jea- 
lousy of BothwelPs wife, whom she compares in- 
directly to the " second lufe of Jason,*' as she 
claimed the merit of a prior. and exclusive attach- 
ment herself. Not that she wald compare him to 
one so unhappy as Jason, nor herself to one so 
unpityful as Medea ; " howbeit ye cause me to 
** be sum quhat lyke unto hyr in one thing that 
** touchis you or may preserve and keep you 
** unto her to quhom' only ye appertaine; if it be 
** sa that I may appropriate that quhilk is wonne 
** through faythful yea only luffing of you.'* 

J^ Fans' second confession* Appendix, XXIV. 
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CHAP. The faithful or willing obedience which she so 
frequently professes to Bothwell; "his gude 
" grace of the quhilk her behaviour sail assure, 
" her ;'* her constant fear to offend him 5 " now 
" Syr I have broken my promise'* (not to write 
nor to send) " yet I haif not done, this to offend 
*^ you ; — though faythful yea only loving of 
" you as I do and sail do all the days of my lyfe,'* 
are the same sentiments and almost tlie same 
words which occur in her subsequent letters to 
Norfolk, " I trust in God you shall be satisfied 
** with my conditions and behaviour and faithful 
** duty to you. . I wrote to you before to know 
" your ple^isure. Let me know your mind, and 
" whether you are not offended at me, as I fear 
" you are : I have sought to avoid displeasure for 
" fear of you : — Believe him of all that he will 
" assure you in my name, that is in effect that I 
" will be true and obedient unto you, as I have 
" promised, as long.; as. I live^°V* In these we 
discover the same artful professions of obedience, 
the same protestatipns of eternal constancy, to 
efface the impression of her recent, or frequent 
change, the same affected apprehensions to ofifend 
as in her letters to Bothwell i with this difference, 
that the former are addressed to a weak, but well- 
meaning nobleman j the latter to a libertine, in 
obscure, but indelicajte terms, on the subject of 
their guilty loves. 

'^'B Hardwicke State-Papers* i. IQl— 2^3. 
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• After these professions, towhich Mary was so pe- 
culiarly addicted, she returns to the first purport 
of her letter, " advertyse me tymely in the morn- 
^' ing, how ye have faren (succeeded with lord Ro- 
^ bert) for I wiH be in payne unto I get. word. 
'* Make gude watch, if the burd eschaip out of the 
'■' caige, or without her mate, as the turtur I sail rc- 
^' mayne alone for to lament the absence howschort 
*^ that soever it be." In this obscure sentence, 
the first clause relates to Darhley's information 
from her brother, which she had just discovered; 
the second to herself; and the third to Both well, 
whom she desires to make gude watch, if the 
burd (her husband) eschaip out of the cage (the 
Kirk of Field) or, as the turture, without her mate 
9he shall remain alpne to lament the absence ; (of 
Both well her mate ;) in which she abandons the 
$ense for a poetical conceit from her favourite 
JRonsard, *^ This letter,'' she adds, *' will do 
\^ with a gude hart, that thing quhilk I cannot do 
♦* myself, if it be not that I have feare that ye arc 
*.* in sleeping ;'- alluding to sojne emergent busi* 
ness which she herself was unabk to manage at the 
Kirk of Field, and which Both well was required to 
undertake that night. " I durst not write this,*' she 
concludes, " before Joseph, Bastian, and Joachim, 
^' that did but depart even quhen I began to 
*' write;*' and for whom there was no accommo- 
dation at the Kirk of Field, the place to which the 
whole letter indisputably refers. 
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g. The fifth letter in the English edition, is the 
third apparently in the order of time. The initial 
sentence is, ** Mon cocur helas! fault il que la foUie. 
" d'une femme, dont vous cognoissez assez l*in- 
** gratitude vers moi, soit cause de vous donner 
" desplaisir :'* in Scotch, "My hart, alas! must 
" the follie of ane woman, quhose unthankfiil- 
*• nes toward me you do sufficiently knaw, be oc- 
** casioun of displeasure unto you?*' Whether 
the tender, unaffected exclamation, mon caur belas! 
or the harsh constraint of the Scotch, mj hart 
alas ! be the original phrase, is a needless enquiry ; 
for in each language its signification is different. 
My hart alas ! is an affected apos^ophe to her own 
heau-t, as in the Scotch song, Woes my heart that we 
should sunder : and implies a lamentation of her 
misery at having unconsciously incurred the dis- 
pleasure of Bothwell. Mon caur helas / my love ! 
my dear ! is an expression of tender, familiar en- 
dearment, peculiar to French, Cmon cosur^ mon petit 
c(Bur, mon cher ccsurj not addressed to herself but 
to Bothwell, to whom the same epithet is r6« 
peatedly applied in the sonnets. 

Par vous, mon caur I et par votre alliance. 
Mvn caur J mon sang, mon ame, et mon souci. 
Las ! vous m'avez promis. 
Et soup^onnez, mon caur J sans apparence ; 
, And does suspect (my hart) without any appearimjf 
cause. 
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On which last, the remark of Whitaker's, that 
the Scotch has turned mon ccBur into an address ^""^ 
betrays his ignorance of the French idionu In 
the letter already quoted, Henry IV. writes " Mm 
** cosur/ j'ay resceu ce matin a mon reveil de vos 
** nouvelles ; cela me rend, &c. My hearty I 
^\ this morning on my waking had tidings of you, 
** which will render this a happy day ;" and many 
of his letters to the duchess of Beaufoft begin, mon 
<(Bur! mon cher cmurL The Latin edition con- 
tains only the three fojrmer letters ; but the apo- 
logists for Mary, who procfuce the Scotch as the 
original, and afBrm that the French has been uni- 
formly trandatedfrom an intermediate Latin copy 
now lost, must also maintain that the initial 
French sentence is derived from the Latin ; mon 
€(Bur belas / from the intermediate literal transla^ 
tion of " my hart, alas t*' But meum cor eheuT 
would be a curiosity indeed* Faut il que la follie 
d^unefemme^ which I presume that po one will de- 
rive from opartet ne stultitiam uniusfosmina^ is imper- 
fectly translated, " must,'* instead of ought, " the 
** folly of ane woman :" Dmt vous cognoissez assex. 
Pingi:atitude vers moy^ of which, as less suitable to 
the Scotch, the literal arrangement, of whom you 
sufficiently know the unthankfulness towards me, 
'was alteted to ^ whose unthankfulness towards 
♦^ me ye do sufficiently know ;" but if translated 

'•4Wbitaker,ui-73. 
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from the Scotch, the French would have adopted 
the same arrangement without violence to its 
French idiom; dont Tingratitude vers moi vous 
cognoissez assez, or, bien. The last clause, soit 
' cause y is literally translated " be occasion," devous 
donner desplaiscr^ " of displeasure unto you," which 
inverts the meaning of the whole sentence, from 
the French se^ise of deplaiser, donner^ fair dc- 
plaiser^ to occasion grief, discontent, vexation, to 
the English displeasure, offence, anger, indigna- 
tion at the queen. In the French sentence, by 
the most endearing expressions, mon c(zur faut il^ 
" ought the folly of ane woman to be the cause," 
de vous donner deplaisir^ Mary endeavours to sooth 
Bothwell for the vexation which he had suffered, 
in the Scotch she endeavours to deprecate the dis- 
pleasure which she had incurred. 
Date. This letter, which we postponed for purposes of 
convenience, seems to have preceded the former; 
and is still preserved in the Paper-office, not only 
in an English translation, but, as I believe, in the 
original French. It was written apparently on 
Wednesday or Thursday night, when the queen 
slept first at the Kirk of Field, and Paris carried 
letters to Bothwell between eleven and twelve. 
The jealousy which she discovers afterwards of 
lady Bothweirs influence, corresponds with her 
previous conversation with Paris, whom Bothwell 
had forbidden to mention that his wife was with 
him; but the queen urged him, among other 
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topicks, to speak of lady Bothwell that same 
night '°^ The same subject that dwelt on Her 
mind, is yery naturally introduced ^t length, in 
her letter on Friday, from which it appears that 
Bothwell had disapproved of those nocturnal mes- 
sages, as " she had promised neither to write nor 
**' to send." The purport of this letter, as ex- 
plained in the title prefixed to the translation, is 
the departure of Margaret Garwood, her confi- 
dential maid^ ^^ quha was previe and ane helper of 
** all their lufe," and at whose indiscretion it ap- 
pears that Bothwell was alarmed or vexed. The 
queen observes that she " cauld not have reme- 
*' died their unto without knowing it ; and since 
** that she perceived it, she could not tell it him, 
*' for that she knew not how to govern herself 
*^ therein ; and if he did not send her word that 
" night, she should rid herself of it, and hazard 

*<^-5 Paris's second Confession; Appendix. The letter con- 
cerning Margaret Garwood, contains no reference to the 
bearer. Accordingly Paris informs us, that the first letter 
with which he was sent on Wednesday or Thursday night, 
was without any credence ; viais rieti de creance. But in men- 
tioning incidentally that the queen slept again on Friday 
night at the Kirk of Field, and again sent him with letters to 
Bothwell, he was immediately interrogated, if he had heard 
nothing farther of the murder on Saturday morning. This 
question appears to have diverted his attention, from the 
credence to which the letter concerning lord Robert refers, to 
the queen's conversation on Sativday with thyse of her 
chamber. 



IV. 
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CHAP " ^O cause it to be enterprised, which might be 
" hurtful to that whereunto both they did tend." 
What she could not prevent nor mention, is sup- 
posed to be the discovery that her maid was with 
child by Bastian, in which, from her confidant's 
knowledge of her own amour, she was at a loss 
how to govern or conduct herself. What she 
would rid herself of, and cause to be enterprise^, 
was the departure of Margaret Garwood, whose 
jnarriage she proposed to accelerate, *' which might 
•* be hurtful to that, (their own union) where- 
" unto they did both tend : and when she shall 
** be married,*' the queen, ** beseeches Bothwell 
** to give her one, (another confidant) or else she 
** would take such as should content him for their 
** conditions, but for their tongues, or faithfiil- 
" ness tQwards him, she would not answer.*' 
Amidst the cautious and studied obscurity of the 
whole letter, it is evident that Margaret Car- 
wood's disgrace at court, and departure at that 
juncture, was dangerous to Bothwell, while Darn- 
ley was alive. His answer was returned that same 
pight, with a verbal message, that he would not 
sleep till he had finished his enterprise, or forced 
Bastian, perhaps, to the marriage, which the 
queen would cause to be enterprised, or patched 
up in haste ; and it appears from Paris's first de- 
daraiion, that Margaret Garwood was privy, not 
only to the adultery, but to the designs against 
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Darnley's life '^^. That she was possessed of such chap^ 
a dangerous secret is 5:onfirmed by a pension of ^..^^ 
three hundred marks, fpr which she obtained the 
queen's signature the day after; on Saturday, 
the day preceding her marriage and the murder 
of the king '°7. 

lo* The four letters preceding the murder are chronoio* 

til i*ii* P^^^ objec- 

therefore genume, and the chronological objec-tiQnstothe 
tions to their dates are entirely removed. Good- ccdi^^hV 
all, the first who employed such arguments, main*"^^^ ^^* 
tained, from the dates preserved in the public 
records, of charters and other instruments signed 
by the queen, that she did not leave Edinburgh till 
' Friday January 24th, nor arrive at Glasgow till 
^ Saturday a 5th, when the two first letters, which 
must therefore be forgeries, were already written. 
The feet is now ascertained beyond dispute, that no 
such reliance can be placed on the records, as the 
dates were arbitrarily annexed by the writer when 
the deeds were written, and the queen's signature 
was afterwards obtained ^°*. Whitaker, who re- 

*♦* Paris*s first Conression ; Appendix. 

'*^ Supra, chap. i. 

»«*Goodall, 1. 122. Robertson, m. S71. Goodall might 
have been convinced, by his own extracts from the public 
records, that the dates, though generally, were not always 
correct, as the deeds were commonly written at Edinburgh, 
and dated by the writer (unless when fraudulently antedated) 
at the place where the queen «was supposed to be. Thus, 
«ne signature is dated at Perth, June 'iOth, 1566, the day aftef 
the queen was delivered in Edinburgh eastle^ of which ih4 

Vol.1. X 
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CHAP, sorts /to a similar objection, supposes, from a vague 
expression in Murtay*s Diary, that the four letters 
preceding the murder, were all from Glasgow. 

only explanation is this, that it was written long afterwards, 
and fraudulently antedated by guess, to give it the preference 
over other deeds. Another signature is dated at Hermitage, 
Oct. 16th, when we know that the queen was taken ill at 
Jedburgh of the sickness that endangered her life. Two sig- 
natures are dated Nov. 15th, the one at Jedburgh, the other 
at Dunbar, when, according to I*ethington*s letter in Keith 
(353), the queen was at Wedderbum, and went to view Ber- 
wick that day. Another signature is dated at Edinburgh, 
Dec. 21st, and a third, Dec. 22d, during the solemnities of 
the baptism, when the queen was at Stirling. The deeds dated 
at Edinburgh on the 22d and 24'th of January, were there- 
fore antedated, and are inserted in the records, after other 
deeds in April and May. The deeds dated at Edinburgh, on 
the 22d and 24-th of April, are in the same situation. Other 
deeds are dated at Stirling on the 22d and 2;jd, and on the 
24«tji the queen was seized by Bothwell, and carried to Dun- 
bar. To the improbability that Bothwell would permit her 
to stop at Edinburgh, and transact business there, Goodall, 
forgetting his own argument, that the seizure was compul- 
sive, replies that it would be necessary on such a long jour- 
ney to stop for refreshment, when the queen would have suf- 
ficient time to sign such deeds. Goodall's MSS. Abov» 
twenty signatures are dated at Dunbar from the 25th of 
April to the 4th of May ; but two are dated at Edinburgh, 
April 27th, and a third, April 30, when she was certainly at 
Dunbar; one at Edinburgh, and one at Dunbar on the 4th 
of May, and one at Hailes on the 5th, when we know that 
the queen was in Edinburgh Castle. Goodall, who collateg 
and comments on these dates in his MSS. had too much bi* 
gotry to discern their import. 
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On this gratuitous assumption, he divides the first chap. 
letter into two parts, which he assigns to Friday L^y^ 
and Saturday night : the second letter he assigns 
to Saturday or Sunday morning, ^nd the third to 
Sunday evening ;' and as the queen returned to 
Callender on Monday, he concludes that there was 
not sufficient time, or rather that it was absolutely 
impossible for the four letters to be written from 
Glasgow within the period prescribed '^. But 
as Murray had no means, till Paris was apprehend- 
ed, »to ascertain the precise date of the letters, so 
the expression in the diary, " and in this tyme 
*' wrayt hjr byble and utheris letters to Both- 
** well,** means no more than such other letters 
as Were written at Glasgow. There is no neces- 
sity for the supposition, that the four letters were 
all from Glasgow ; and we have proved already, 
from internal evidence, that the first was begun 
and finished on Friday, and the second written 
on Saturday morning ; and the third and fourth 
on the two nights that the queen slept at the Kirk 
of Field. 

Another chronological objection to the letters, is removed 

- the contradiction between Murray's^ Diary and the 

Examination of Paris. Both well, according to the 

former, " took journay towards Liddesdale," on 

- Friday night, and " returned towards Edinburgh,** 

,on Wednesjday 28th; but, according to the latter, 

*«^ Whitaker, ii. 242—95. 
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CHA?. Paris, on his arrival with the long letter from 

IV 

Glasgow, found Bothwell still at Edinburgh, and 
was dispatched next day, after dinner, with letters 
to the queen. Tytler and Whitaker preferring the 
authority of the Diary, conclude that Mary never 
would have dispatched four letters to Bothwell at 
Edinburgh, when he was absent in Liddesdale"^; 
and as the two accounts are undoubtedly incon- 
sistent, the argument would be invincible if this 
history of the journey were true. But the real 
object of this supposed journey is not the least 
important discovery which we have made. It was 
necessary, in a journal of Mary's transactions, to 
account for Bothwell's conduct, and absence from 
Edinburgh during their separation ; but the diary 
ascribed to Murray, from which Buchanan's De- 
tection was framed, is an unauthenticated paper, 
not produced at the conference, but apparently 
communicated to Cecil, like the bond of the nobi- 
lity by Buchanan's clerk. BothwelPs real, and only 
journey was to Whittingham in East Lothian, not 
to Liddesdale on the confines of England. The 
pretext employed, perhaps, at the time, to con- 
ceal his secret journey, by night, to Whittingham, 
was adopted in the journal, in order to conceal 
not only his, but Lethington's interview with 
Morton ; and it is observable that the same pre- 
text was used, of an expedition to Liddesdale, 

"»Whitaker,ii.S16. Tytler, K 28a ' 
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when he left Edinburgh to intercept the queen on 9"^^* 
her return from Stirling. In a journal framed or 
revised by Morton and Lethington, for Bucha- 
nan's information, containing the facts aijd dates 
of his Detection,"^ Bothwell's departure was ne- 
cessarily antedated, and his absence prolonged 
from Friday to Wednesday, so as to allow suffi- 
cient time for an expedition to Liddesdale, which 
Buchanan silently rejects as a false pretext, Paris, 
therefore, the queen's chamberlain, receiving her 
dispatches at midnight, and departing early on 
Saturday morning, found Bothw^ll on his arrival 
at Edinburgh in the afternoon ; and returning on 
Sunday, after dinner, or before midday, would 

, "' The Diary evidently contains the outlines of Buchanan^s 
Detection, which was written " according to the instructions 
to him given by common conference of the lords of the privy 
council of Scotland; by him, only for his learning penned; 
but "by them the matter ministere.d» the book overseen and 
allowed, and exhibited by them." Anderson, ii. 269. The 
Diary therefore, was the matter ministered, with such expla- 
nations as he received in his cpnferences with the lords. But 
It is observable, that Murray was not in Edinburgh at the time, 
and had no access to know of Lethington 's and BothwelPs 
interview with Morton, to whom the passage in the Diary 
jni^st be ascribed. Buchanan, in his History, had received 
no information of that secret interview, but even in his Detec- • 
tion, he rejected the journey to Liddesdale, .as a pretext of 
which no sufficient explanation was given. And I conceive 
that the Diary was delivered to Cecil, like the bond of the 
nobility, by Reid, Buchanan's clerk, as a Toucher for the 
Detection. 

X3 
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^^^- rejoin his mistress at Glasgow that night. Beton, 
^^-^r^ leaving Glasgow on Saturday, would find Both- 
' well still at Edinburgh, where, according to his 
message by Paris, he had spent the whole (of Sa- 
turday) night, in visiting and preparing the 
. king's lodgings: and he departed of course on Sun- 
day evening for Hailes or Seton on the road to 
Dunbar. These facts are antedated in the diary," 
*' and Bothwell this 24th day (Friday) was found 
** werray tymus weseing the king's ludging and 
" the same nyght tuk -journey towards Liddes- 
*' dale,'' to conceal hisTreal journey to Whitting- 
ham, in thevicinity of Dunbar; and this precise anti- 
cipation was necessary, because an interval of two 
days was insufficient for his supposed expedition 
to Hermitage Castle and his return to Edinburgh. 
His interview with Morton was therefore on Mon- 
day, his departure from Edinburgh was on Sun- 
day evening, the day he visited the lodgings -be- 
times : his return was on Tuesday, which the 
diary is careful to notd; " the same day the earl 
" of Bothwell returned from Liddesdale towards 
" Edinburgh." His journey to secure Morton's 
support, had been previously concerted with the 
queen herself, who, in hqr first letter, is uncertain 
whether he would be in Edinburgh at the receipt 
of it ; and in the second, requests him to *' send 
** her goad neivs of his voyage," on which the sijib- 
sequent letters are both silent, as posterior in date. 
An expedition to Liddesdale had no visible object. 
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nor probable interest ; but his success with Morton chap. 
was important to the queen : and in this short ^-^^^^ 
explanation, wc discover a regular train]of events, 
that refutes every futile, chronological objection, 
and confirms the letters by the strongest attesta- 
tion ; their exact coincidence with those secret 
transactions which her opponents themselves were 
so desirous to conceal. 

1 1. The second series of letters was preparatory Fifth letter. 
to the seizure of her person by Bdthwell; The sixth 
letter in the English edition, but the fifth in the 
order of time, was written on Monday April 21st, 
when she went to Stirling, and was followed by 
Huntley, who endeavoured, as she apprehended, 
to dissuade her from the enterprise which he was 
charged to arrange. She writes therefore in the 
utmost agitation, " Monsieur helas pourquby 
^' est vostre fiance mise en personne si indigne, 
V' pour soup^onner ce qui est entierement vostre. 
^' J'enrage, vous m'avez promis." '' Alas, my 
" lord, why is your trust put in a person so un- 
'' worthy, to mistrust ihat which is wiiolly yours ? ^ 
" I am woodde. You had promisit iiie;*' and the 
translation proceeds; " that you would resolve • 

all, and that you would send me word every 
*' day quhat I should doe.'* In this initial sen- 
tence, the difference of arrangement demonstrates 
that Monsieur J helas! is not derived from, but trans- 
lated into, " Alas, my lord,** to avoid the quaint 
idiom, My lord, alas. The same idiom in the pre- 

X,4' 
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CHAP, ceding letter, mon ccsur helas^ was necessarily ren- 
>--y^ dered, " my heart, alas,** as less expressive in 
Scotch of her own heart; and the same phrase, so 
natural in French, and familiar to Mary, occurs in 
a letter to Elizabeth, inverted according to the 
structure of the sentence: " Mais, helas ! Madam, 
*' ou ouistes vous jamais un prince blasme pour 
** ecouter en personne,** &c* The context pourquoy^ 
est vostre fiance mise en personne^ is translated lite- 
rally, " why is your trust put ih a person** instead 
of, in one; si indigne^ pour soupfonner ce^^^so unwor- 
*' thy, (so as) to tnistrust that,** in which the peib 
culiar import of pourj to the effect of, in order to^ 
expressed of old by the vulgar infijfiitive,/e?r tOj is 
lost in the translation ; and, ce qui est entirement 
vostre^ is literally rendered " that which is wholely 
•* yours/* y^enragey vous ni^aviez promis^ " I am 
^* wopdde, you had promisit me :'* a French idiom 
which occurs in the' first letter, " he enrages when 
" he hears of Lethington.*' She was enraged at 
the confidence so unworthily placed in Huntley, 
implying a distrust of herself ; and her suspicions 
of lady Bothwell's brother were confirmed, as 
** he preachit unto her that it was a foolishe en- 
*' terprise, and that with her honour she could 
*' never marry Bothwell, seing that being marryed 
*' he did carry her away, and that his own folkis 
*^ would not suffer it, and that the lordis would 
** unsay themselfis, and would deny that thay 
*' had sayd.** Huntley, just relieved from fbrfei- 
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^ure, was careful not to incur ajiother attainder, ^^^* 
and desirous to be taken prisoner along with the ^^"^^ 
qtieen, who, expecting perhaps an immediate rape, 
was vexed at Bothwell's negligence, in leaving the 
manner, time, and place to be concerted with his 
false good brother^ and impatient at the new cere- 
monies which the latter required. She dispatched 
a messenger of her own to Bothwell, as she durst 
Hot entrust his brother with these letters, ** nor 
^ with the diligence;" the speedy dispatch of her 
answer which he had undertaken to send. Nothing 
can be more natural than Huntley's difficulties, or 
the queen's distrust, vexation, grief, or sickneiss ; 
which last is represented as the anticipation of a 
sudden pain with which she was seized on her re- 
turn from StirBng; as if it were impossible for the 
queen to be sick till then "*. The fact itself, " that 
** the lords would unsay themselves,** was obvious 
to Huntley, who had witnessed how their consent 
to the bond had been obtained on Saturday : but 
the last circumstance which the supposed forgers 
would have introduced into the letters, was an allu- 
sion to the bond which they were so careful to 
conceal. 

12. The sixth letter, intended apparently for sixth Utter 
Huntley's inspection, was written upon more ma- 
ture deliberation next day. ** Du lieu et dq 
•^ rheure ie m'en rapporte a vostre frere et X 
^ vous, ie le suivray et ne fauldray en rien dc 

"* Whitaker, iu38a. 
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etiAPi cc ^^ p^j.^^ jj trouve beaucoup de difficultez/' 
'^ Of the place and the time I reniitte myself to 
*^ your brother and to you. I will folbw him, 
*^ and will fayle in na thing of fny pairt : h 
^ fmdeth many difficulties/* - Jn this initial sen- 
tence, du lieu et de I'heure^ an inversion, strictly 
conformable to the French idiom-, is translated 
word for word, "<?/^" (instead of, concerning, witl^ 
respect to) " the place and the time ;*' Je tn^en 
rapporte a vosirc frere et a'^ousj almdst verbatim, i 
remit myself (?/* the place and the time!) to . your 
brother andfc you, to which the French would 
have adhered, in adopting je nCen remets^ as of the 
same import, had it been derived from the Scotch. 
ye k mivray^ for accompaigner^ aUer avfc^ " I will fol- 
** low him," et he fau! dray en- rim de ma parte ^ 
" and will fayle in nathing of (instead of, on, or 
*^ for) my part,*' are French idioms literally trans-* 
lated. // trouve beaucoup de diffieuUes,^ *' he Jindetb 
*' money difficulties,** and the translation pro^ 
ceeds, " I think he doth advertise' you thereof; 
^^ andquhat he desireth for the handling of him-» 
** self;** a common English expression at the 
time, superinduced apparently^ at Westminster, as 
in a former letter, instead of some French idiom 
unintelligible in the translation ; but the initial 
sentence no sooner fails than the French transla- 
tor mistakes the phrase, which he renders by guess,' 
pour hien jour ion personage. The queen proceeds to' 
the handling of herself, according to the new ce« 
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remonics that occasioned such vexation last night. chaI*. 
" Me thinketh that your services, and the long u^v^* 
" amitie, haying the gude u'yll of the lordes, do 
^ well deserve a, pardon, if above thc'duetie of a 
** subject, you advance yourself, not to constrain 
^ me, but to as$ure yourself of such place nigh 
*^ unto me, that uther admonitions or forrai'nc 
'^ persuasions may not let riie from consenting to ^ 
" that that you hope your service shall make you 
^ one dUy jto attayne/* The itidst pJausible reasons 
are' thus suggested for demanding a pardon, if he 
advanced to meet and intercept her on the road ; 
and the sartie apology is assigned to Bothw^l, in 
her instructions to the bishop of Dumblain to ex- 
cuse her marriage to the French court. *' He 
" askit pardon for his bauldness to convey us to 
*^ ane of ourawin houses quhairinto he was 
** dreven by farce,* alsweill as constrainit be lufe ; 
"that from the tonspiracies of ,his enemies he 
*' could riot find himself in su ret ie, without he 
" were assu^It of our favour to indure without 
*' alteration ; and uther assurance thairofF could 
" be riot lippen in, without it wald pleis us to da 
" him that honour to take him. to husband" j**. 
or, in the words of the-lett^r^^i^hd to be short, 
** to make yourself sure of the lordes and free 
^' to marry; and that you are constraynit for 
^ your surety, and to be abill to serve me faith- 

"3 Anderson, i: 96. 
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ci^Ps « fully, to U9e an hfumble request, joinit to an im- 
** fortune action* And to be short, excuse your- 
*f self, and persuade them the most you can, that 
^ you arc constraynit to make poursutc agains 
^ your enemies: you shall say enough, if the matter 
^ or ground do like you, and many fayre words to 
^ Ledinton." To excuse himself to the lords, and 
to give fair words to Lethington, are represented 
as indisputable proofs, that Lethington, in fabri- 
cating the letters, forgot the fact, that the lord^ 
had left Edinburgh on Sunday morning, and that 
ht was then at Stirling himself with the queen "-^^ 
But in these amazing demonstrations of forgery > 
WlMtaker unfortunately forgot, that the fair 
words were to be given to Lethington, not before, 
^nt after the seizure, and the excuses were to be 
made, not to the lords who had left Edinburgh 
two days before, but to those who attended the 
queen at Stirling, in order to reconcile them to 
the deed. Lethington, like other courtiers, had 
concurred in the murder, to release the queen from 
mi odious husband, not to exalt Bothwell to her 
throne and her bed ; and these excuses she sug- 
gests as necessary to his former associates, for an 
enterprize to which he was instigated by her 
letters: "if you like not the deede, send me 
*' worde, and leave not the bhnie of all unto me.'* 
She had left Edinburgh after the seizure was' de* 

"4 Whkaker, li. 387— 9, 
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Vised by Lcsly, but the time and place depending chaf 
on circumstances, remained to be adjusted at Stir- ov^ 
ling: and from the new cei*emonies^ or difficultiefs 
which occurred, and which she endeavoured to 
obviate by the most plausible excuses, it is plain 
that she was still su^)icious that he was averse 
from the deed* 

13* The seventh begins, ^* Monsieur depuis ma seventh 
*' lettre escrite, vostre beau frere <jui fust, est 
** venu a moi fort triste, et m*a demande mon 
*' conceil de ce qu'il feroit apres demain,'* " My 
** Lord, since my letter written, your brother in 
** law that was, cam to nie very sad, and hath 
^^ askeit mre my counsale, quhat he should do 
* ^* after to-morrow/' " His brother in law that 
*' was," previous to his divorce ftom Huntley's 
sister, is produced 2^ an additional demonstratioa 
of forgery "5; but the queen naturally. anticipates 
a collusive divorce, which was already concerted, 
if not actually commenced "^. As she had just 
referred the place and time, ^ vostre frere et, a 
vousj to Bothwell and his brother, whom she had 
formerly termed his false gude brother, vostre beau 
frere quifut^ "your gude brother that was,", implies 
a secondary, sarcastlcal sneer at Huntley's late zeal, 
and sudden hesitation to connive at her seizure, 
on the eve of his sister's divorce. But the first 

"5 Whitaker, ii. 418. 
. »*^ By a blank sw»n»ons^ in all probability already raised 
or lostituted. 
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CHAP, clause affords the most indisputable proof that the 
^^vv» initial sentence is a part of the French original, 
written by the queen. " Since my letter written^* 
a literal translation of depuh ma lettre ecrite^ is a 
French phrasepecuHar to Mary, and occurs not only 
in the sonnets, but in a postscript which she had 
apparently dictated to a letter written with her 
own hand. "Eftcr this our letter written we are con- 
*' cernit to give you warning "7/* It occurs again 
in a postscript to her first letter to Elizabeth, on 
her arrival at Carlyle, '' J'ay, depuis ma lettre escrit^ 
" resceu advertisement pour certain ^V A 
third example still more apposite, affords a full. ex- 
planatibn of the present letter. Having written 
to Elizabeth on the 29th of July 1568, she begins* 
another ktter without date, but evidently by the 
same conveyance, in the very words in question, 
*' Madam, depuis ma lettre escrite, j'ay telle preuve 
*' de la doubte en quoi j'estays de la partialle fa- 
** veur de vos ministres vers mes enemis^'^/* 
Three examples of a colloquial French phrase, to 
be found in Mary's letters alone, are sufficient to 
authenticate the fourth, and the letter in which it 
appears^ as her's. She had written to Bothwdl on 
Huntley's arrival upon Monday night, and again 
on Tuesday April 22, referring the time and place 
' a votrefrere et a vous. When the last letter was 
written, but before it was dispatched, Huntley 

"7 Keith, 299. . "'Anderson, iv. Part I. p. 50. 
"9 Haynes, 469. 
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returned with some new difficulties, which re- ^^^' 
quired another confidential letter,^ and she writes 
by the same bearer, clej>uis ma lettre escrite^ vosire 
ieaufrere qui fusty came very sad to demand her 
counsel what he should do, apres de?nainj on 
Thursday, the day of the seizure ; a circumstance 
which ascertains the date of the two letters on 
Tuesday. His perplexity arose from the " many 
** folkes here, and among otheris, the erle of 
" Southerland, quho wald rather dye, consider- 
*• ing the gude they haif sa lately receivit of her, 
" than suffer her to be carryit a\N^ay, they con- 
*^ ducting her ;'* and he was apprehensive on the 
one hand, lest some trouble or conflict should hap- 
pen, or on the other hand, that he might be called 
ungrateful in having betrayed the queen. These 
doubts, she said, should have been resolved before- 
hand; and she advised him '*to avoid those persons 
•* that were most mistrusted,'* and entreated Both- 
well to bring the gi:eater force, as yesterday they 
had more than three hundred horse of his and of 
Livingston's. Sutherland, one of the Gordons 
whose attainder was just reversed, and Livingston, 
who resided at Callender in the vicinity of Stirling, 
were the noblemen most likely to ( s :ort the queea 
thither on Monday, with their whole retinue, on 
their return from parlian^ent. But the objection 
is quite absurd and ridiculous, that these noble- 
men, whom she advised Huntley to avoid if pos- 
sible, were not then at Stirling, because they were 
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CHAF. not with her on Thursday, at Cramond bridge^ 
vori^ when she was seized on her return to Edinburgh ^ 
with a slender train "**. 

Eghth 14. On her return to Linlithgow, on Wednes- 

, *^* day April 24, the last letter was written to Both- 
well, who had arrived at Hatton that same night. 
This letter, the third in the English edition, was 
erroneously supposed, in Murray's Diary, to have 
been written previously to the murder, on her 
former arrival at Linlithgow with the king from 
Glasgow. But it appears from the examination 
of Paris, that Bothwell had sent a secret message 
by Ormiston, to which the queen returned an an- 
swer by Paris, who accompanied Ormiston back to 

f Hatton, that he might bring back to her Both- 

welPs reply, ^he letter itself, in which we dis- 
cover a tone of tender solicitude and affected com* 
plaint, was evidently written on the eve of her 
seizure, the necessary preliminary to her intended 
marriage. " Monsieur si V cnnuy de vostre ab- 
** sence, celuy de vostre oubly, la crainte du dan* 
•' ger, tant prouve d'un chacun a vostre tant 
** aymee personne." " My Lord, if the displea- 
*' sure of your absence, of your forgetfulness, the 
*' feir of danger so promisit by every one to your 
" so lovit person, may gif me consolation, I leif it; 
" to you to judge.'* As this letter was not in- 
serted in the French Detection, the initial senteocQ 

»« Whitaker, u, 4j22.8* 
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alone is extant in French ; which if derived from c^fAP. 

I ' ■ IV. 

the Scotch, instead pf Vennuy de vptr§ absence^ 
ccluy.de vtstte mblyy ViK>ttld have adhered Jto the 
precise words of ite supposed original j // ledeplauir 
. devotre absemfide^(^f^ oukliey in confiiyrinity with^ 
** the displeasure of yc^r absence, of your forget- 
*f folnes^" in tfee,.Sfptclj. In tmnslating from, 
thcjFrqn€^, tiie reverse wpuld take place, because 
thv^ W2V5 no word in Scotch ^quivaien,t to ennui^ 
i^$t«a^ of which .the translator adc^tpd dispka^ 
mreiSxcfc^ the first sqpteflce of the^ fourth letter, in 
lis l^rei^ch acqeptati^ :of vexation, chagrin, and 
adhering to the,C9fiatruction, d^.vatr^jfps^pe/^ the 
cjisplpa&ure,^'y^\15 ^hpenccj omitte4;^^/?«',,<^^of 
your forg/stful;3£S6,. ^^4¥^h it was diffifcuJt to retain: 
and at jtjve * anie .tiaji^ »to pr^ffcrve .ttp s^se.- For 
the safne reasijn, Ia)crm(tfe^du danger f^r\t prmve, 
d^un,.cf?a£my'w^s rendered by a word adopted 
fjTojn^ the. pon text, "so/reww/Zby every.one," a$ 
the fear of danger so proved of every one,. wa$ 
i}nintelUgible in the translation • l,a ^rainte 4v dm* 
gfTy ," the fear of dapg^er,'* tantprouve a v0tre tanV 
aimee 'persmnee^ " so promisit to your so lovit. 
" person,*', are French idioms almost literally* 
transcribed; and the superior elegance and pro- 
priety, 9£. the whole sentence, " Monsieur si 
** Tennuy de vostre absence^celuy de vpstre oubly, 
** la crainte du danger t^t prouve d*un chacun* 
^\ a vostre. tant aymee persorine," fl^i^onstrate 
sufficiently which is the original* la a strain o£ 
Vol. L Y 
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CH\p. tender affectation she complaunsof his absence and 
the danger to which he was exposed j of his for? 
getfuhicss, in neglecting to write till then j of hii 
promise broken, to meet, or intercept her, perhaps, 
that night; of the coldness of his writing, not cor, 
responding with the warmth of her affection ; and 
to testify how lowly she submits to^ his ^^ comr' 
^ mands,*' she sends in sign of homage by Par 
ris, the ornament of the heads ^ lock of hair, 
inclosed in a ring the emblem of her hearty ^-^ in 
^^ place quhairof^ since she had ellis left it unto 
*• Mm,'' the ring was sent. The same conceit is emr 
ployed in her letter to EUzabeth already quoted; 
f* Je vous envoyes mon e<Bur en hague^ et ie vous 
M ay apporte Ic vray <it corps ensemble ;• • and in re- 
turn for a marriage contract, or ring from Bothr 
well, it is evident that Mary, then jn mourning, 
sent a mourning ring, or ^^ anc sepulture of hard 
^^ stone, coulourit with blacky sawen with tears 
•* and bones," which she endeavouts to accommo- 
date to the occasion by the most quaint conceits. 
M The stone I compare to my hart that as it is 
f* carvet in ane sure sepulture or harbor of your 
^* commandments, and above all of your name and 
f^ memorie, that are thairin indosit, as is my hear 
^* in this ring^ never to come forth, quhilk death 
f^ graunt unto you to ane trophee of victorie of 
f* iny bones as the ring is fuUit." She continues 
to descant on those strange conceits, which are 
fiecessarily obscure when tra|islat^d into Scotd^, 
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and in that language were utterly uninteQigible ta chap. 
tlie French translator. Their extreme absurdity v>vnj' . 
is no objection to the letter; for nothing can be 
more absurd than the gtalk of liquorice, the de-i 
vice which she, assumed on the death dfh^ first 
husband, Francis II. or the motto embroidered on 
her cloth of state, or the sword cutting vines on 
the cushion sent to the duke of Norfolk; front 
which it appears that Mary was strongly addicted 
to all the mystical devices and conceits of the 
age'". 
The other objections are of little force ; that objectbnt 

t . j« T> • • • • to ^hc last 

the nng, aecotdmg to Pans s exammation, ^was letter >•. 

,futcd. 

"' " Apres la mort du roy son mary (Francois) elle prit 
I'arbrisseau de reglisier, duquel la racine est douce et tout la 
reste hors de terre amere, avec ces mots, dvlce meum terra 
fegii, la terre cache ma douceur j par cette belle device, fort 
propre a une vraye veuv6, la bOnoe reyne d'Ecosse moi^strott 
que toutes ses jpyes, tous ses plaisirS) et ses delices estoient en» 
fcrmes dans le tombeau du roy son premier epoux." Lev 
eloges es les Vies dcs Reynes, &c. avec explication de leur 
devices, &c. par F. Hilarion de Coste, ii. '527. edit. Paris, 
1647. " In locking upon her cloth of state, I noted this sen- 
tence embroideredf En ma fia est man commencsmentf which iW 
a riddle I understand not.*' Haynes, 511.. " One Borth- 
wick brought the pillow (a token to Norfolk) which yraji 
wrought with the queen of Scots' own hand, with the arms of 
Scotland, and a hand with a sword in it, cuttibg vines, witb 
this sentence, n/irescU 9ulnere vir/z/^ ; <leclaring thdl^y her 
courage, and willing the duke, by such a WMch sentencf to, 
take a good heart unto him." Murdin, 57* On any one q 
these devices, how she would have descanted in a lettert may 
be easily conceived* 
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CHAP, sent from Callendar on her former joiajney and ' 
return from Glasgow; and that the marriage 
(contract) which she received and promised to re- 
tain in.hpr.bosom till the marriagp of their bodies 
were mad^ in publijc, wjid found, afterwards in 
Bothyfdrs possession *"• The marriagp cqn tract 
will be examined in, th^ sequel > but if>Paris, at the 
distance of si^ec;^ m^q^thjfey might forget the time 
when the riQg was s^nt, or coijfound it with an- 
pt^er^. the supppsed forg^i^s of an examinatipn in- 
tended to coincide with a ring and letter sent by 
Par^, n^ver would ^have sept them by af.diflFerent 
messenger and on^ foru^ef expeditjftn. %. The plain 
fact appears to be this. Having heard in general of 
Hob brmiston's^ messagfe front Both well to the 
queen at Linlithgow, her opponents assigned it, in 
Murray/s; diary, .to her. fwmer journey from Glas- 
gbw^^before the murd€r,<and imagined that the last 
letter, containing Certain tokens, was written at 
the same "period, becausfe it evidently came from 
the sarn?^ pl^tce. :V Jani;^arie 28. The ijueen brdyght 
^^ th€]4ldgito,]L,y^lythq^ow and thaiir. remaynit 
^ aB m6rnH|uhile shc^at word of my lord Both- 
?*' well his re^rniri]^'* towards 'Edynbrough be 
f*" THpb. brmistqun ane of the miirtheraris ; and 
^^ pn the ^^th, ,she remay;\e4^^ day in Lynlyth- 
^^ q^iDiK with, the king^ and wray tt from thenco 
^ to BPthwell.*' When ihterrtJgated conoetnmg 

■ '»«WKitalcer;ii.444— »• 
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the ring and letter, on the journey from Glasgow, ^^^' 
Paris would have no recollection either of a mes*- *^^^ 
sage or letter at Linlithgow; but renicmbered a 
man from Bothwdl who brought him H letter at 
Callender to be given to the queen, and an an- 
swer in which she inclosed a ring, to be delivered 
to the man. This messenger was not Ormiston, 
whom he knew and named in his first declaration I 
and at the distance of eighteen months, tht inter- 
rogatories concerning the ring and letter on the 
road from Glasgow, would lead him to mistake, 
or to anticipate an incident en the road from iStir^ 
fing. When interrogated concerhing . the jour- 
ney from Stirling, his evidence is explidt } tlilt 
the night before the seizure Monsieur d^Ormeitch 
came and spoke to the queen very secretly, at 
Unlithgow, on which she wrote and sent a letter 
by Paris M^hom Ormiston cbnducted to Bothwiell 
at Hatton. Mohsifeur d'Ormiston seems to be 
Hob Oi'miston, as the other is teraied le lard^ 
d'Ormiston in the first declaration "3, and we 



"3 u Le lard d'Ormiston et son frere Hob.** Hob, ac- 
cording to the language of the age, was the laird of Orxnis- 
ton's faikr bruther. Paris, who could make nothing of that 
egression, called him sonfi-ere ; but had the declaration been 
forged, he would have been called son oncle. The reader un- 
acquainted with a Scotch proofs must beware of the mistake, 
that no interrogatories were put, where none are specified in 
the examination. 

Y3 
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CH\p. may be assured that the ring and letter sent from 
i«v^ Linlithgow, on the journey from Stirling, were 
transferred by Paris to the journey from Glas- 
gow, in consequence of such questions as made 
him anticipate and confound the fact with a for- 
mer event. 
Chronoio. i^. The chronological objections to the second 

ftioDs re series of letters are also removed. The first was 

moved. 

.written at Stirling on Monday evening, the se- 
cond and third on Tuesday morning, the fourtli 
at Linlithgow on Wednesday night ; and in point 
of £cict the objection is fictitious, that Huntley 
who followed the queen to Stirling, had not time 
sufficient to return to Edinburgh with the first let- 
ter, on Mpnday night, and to rejoin her on Tues- 
day before the third was written "♦. The first letter 
implies the very reverse of his return to Edin- 
burgh, as he pretended on his arrival at Stirling^ 
that Bothwell had^^willithimto write to you that 
^^ that I should say, and quhan you should cum to 
<^ me, and that that you should do touchand him :" 
or in other words that he should arrange the 
manner, time and place of the seizure by letters. 
, But the first letter was dispatched by a messen- 
^r of her own; ^^I send this bearer unto 
^* you, for I dare not trust your brother with 
** these letters, nor with the diligence/* TTie 

«M Whitaker, ii. S4»-77. 42U 
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second was written for Huntley *3 inspettitfhj atld qH\p. 
dispatched by his messenger ; as he advertised 



Bo.thwell, by her advice, of the difficulties that he 
found. The third, on Huntley's retur^i to her 
presence with some new difficulties, is a more con- 
fidential letter by the same bearer ; but his return 
to Edinburgh on Monday night, is a fiction for 
which the letters afford no foundation. 

i6. When the letters themselves are impslrtiiilly cenerd 
examined, no dojabts of their authenticity can re* ^o^foTtiiA 
main. In vain does Whitakcr contend that the**"*^ 
French and British languages were originally the 
same ;, that they were still the same in the time of 
our Saxon ancestors, (because Augustine, in his 
legation to Britain, obtained interpreters from 
among the Franks ;) and that many idioms in the. 
two languages must continue the same^^. Tho 

'^^ See Whitaker, ii. 899f who struggles hard to obviate 
the French idioms prodaced by Hume. In limitii^g thii 
idioms quoted by Hume to the similarity of a single word^ 
It is obrious that he was ignorant of a plain proposition, that 
the idioms of a language may reside either in the peculiar ust 
aadacceptationi or in the peculiar c(dlocatic(&> anrangementf 
or construction^ of a wordy or of a phrase« To tnaie fmb^ 
wutke drecif maJu jude vaicb^ m^ke me adveriisemmUf make it stem 
that Ihdicve^ are evidently translated from the Ffench phrases, 
fiuredti faults ifaire irtche^ faire hoane gtirde^fairt mi' averiirffair^ 
semiiantdeia cr$ire\. in which the construction of the phrase^ 
and the use or acceptation o£/aire are peculiar to the tongue. 
Havejou ftot Juire ta laugkf the place xoUlMd wUUl tie deaih^ as< 

Y4 
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Complaint of Scotland, and Bellenden's translation ' 
of Hector Boethius, the first prose compositions 
in Scotch, contain occasionally some French 
words, but the idioms of the language are ge- 
nuine Saxon, and in PitsCottie, Knox, Bucha- 
nan, Crawford's MS. and the state papers and 
letters of the period, no gallicisms were after- 
wards introduced. Every impartial reader who 
'examines, and compares the letters with other 
contemporary productions, will determine \xddi« 

derived also from French constructions ; " n*avez vons pas 
tnvie de rirt^*^*' M la place tiendra jutqtie a la mart ;'* in xhe first 
of w)^|ch the article is omi^ed, hi the other inserted, in strict 
confbro^ty.with the French> and in direct opposition to the 
Scottish idiom. He may rat cwic forth of the house this long time ; 
put order to it, ^* il'^ne pent pas sortir du logis 'de long terns;** 
fnettex ordre a ceU ; in V^hich Whitaker searches ni the word, 
for that idiom which consists in the construction and accep- 
tation of the phrases, Dischargeyour. heart; this is my first joW' 
mey ; deschargen votre aemr, c^est ma premiem joumee ; the first of 
which I have ©ever found in any letters of the period, and 
th« scnrrilous assertion chat jottmey, though unknown to 
i-toLme^ vrho talked noihing hut French in his ^leepy stiU signifies, 
wh€n4ucompo«aded^'aday'gw^rjrin -Scotland, is an assets 
tiott which Tytler l^mself was afraid to haasard. These 
wxiters forget the question, that it is not whether a few 
French words, as moyen^fusohhus^ have crept into Scotch ; but 
whether a professed trandation, word for ward from the 
original French, contains, a literal icranscript of such French 
idioms as z^nu^ for a day's work, and ^voyage for a jour- 
ney, Whitaker, ii« 398. ioa Tyder, i. SS6.a. 
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out a comment, whether they are not rq)lete chap. 
throughout with those French phrases, words 
and idioms which are unavoidable, and can only 
occur in a literal translation from the FrenclK 
Every impartial reader of taste and judgment vnSL 
also determine whether they- site^riot the genuini^ 
prodoctioiis of a female, ^nd that female iod^ 
^utably th^ -quean. Amid^ the numeroui? ajfd 
daily productions of rotiia»4:e, no grjsat ^scer^ 
^:ne&t, or literary acumen woiild bt Mo^sMry to, 
pronounce on each novel tfalit occurs, wlfe^r chfe 
uuthor were a male, or some female lettef-vhrker, 
i<rhom the roost acconliplished scholar woutdin 
vain attempt to imitate in her incessant volul^ty 
ahd^iMSy (jh$t«chat; in the habitii^ amplification of 
the mokt^tlrivlal objects j and in the quick and in* 
<x>herait: transitions <)£. female sentiment, passions^ 
prejudices, intrigues and pursuits. Nothing can be 
more natuf al or characteristical, than the ^flippant 
loquacity of the letters toBothwell j the exuberance 
of sentiment) and affected gallantry ; the sudden 
vicissdttides <^ love, grief, indignation, fear, dissi- 
mulisitioh, jealousy, and hsflJWd of ©ariiley, hiter- 
mi±ed ^with comptmction « his approaching fate. 
The fi^st letter in particular, affords a curious spec- 
tacle of the secret workings of the female heart. 
Nothing is explained of which Bothwell was in- 
"formed J nothing omitted, of which he rc4inred 
informa^n; and the murder is darkly, yet iii- 
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CHAR disputably intitoated, as a deed to which Mary wai 
N-sr^ impelled by her lover, but on which she cpuld not 
venture to discourse, even with herself* But the 
letters subsequent to the murder contain no men-' 
tion of her late husband, to whom indeed the most 
remote allusion would be carefuUy avoided, as a 
subject of conscious and mutual guilt. As the 
letters were written in a cultivated, and refined" 
language, in which she excelled, the elegance as 
well as idioms of the original breaks forth occa- 
sionally through the rude medium of a homely 
translation; and every impartial reader, who 
compares them with her subsequent letters to 
£fii2abeth and others, will determine, from the 
same loose, and voluble declamation, unrestrained 
invective, and passionate complaint, whether they 
are not the genuine, indisputable productions of 
the Scottish queen. 
Diiappetf. 1 7. The very disappearance of the originals, de- 
imtn, monstrates that they were genuine. During the 
administration of the four regents,, they were 
carefully preserved. From Murray they passed 
successively to Lennox aud Morton, on whose 
execution they were conveyed secretly to Ruth- 
ven, created earl of Gowrie, one of the confede- 
rates, from whom Elizabeth's solicitude to obtain 
the custody of the casket, attests her conviction 
that the letters were authentic. It. appears, how- 
cverji that they were retailed by. Qowrie for the 
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irindication of the confederates. As the young char 
king was informed that they were then (1582) in 
his hands, as Mary was solicitous to get them de« 
livered up or destroyed, and as the duke of Len-» 
nox his favourite, who was entirely in her interest^ 
had appUed to obtain them *^^, their di6appearance» 
on the attainder and execution of Gowrie (1584) 
must be ascribed to the desire of her son to sup-? 
press those documents of his mpther's guilt, 
which, if spurious, would neither have been pre- 
served by the four regents, nor destroyed by 
James. The records of justiciary ; the acts or 
proceedings of the conferences at Westminster; 
and the books of the privy council of England at 
the period when the letters were examined "% 
must have disappeared from the same cause ; and 
the evidence is reduced to such of the first loose 

"• Robertson, ii. S76. « For the recovery of the lettert 
in the coffer, come to the hands of the earl of Gowrie, I 
have lately moved him earnestly therein, letting him knovr 
the purpose of the Scottish queen, both giving out that the 
letters are counterfeited by her rebels, and also seeking 
therein to have them delivered to her or defaced: and that 
tl^e means which she will make in thb behalf, shall be so 
great and effectual, as these writings cannot be kept in that 
realm without dangerous offence of him that hath the cms* 
tody thereof, neither shall he that is once known to have 
them be suffered to hold them in his hands," Id. 

"7 First Report of the committee of th^ house of commons 
on the state of the public records, p, 75. 
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*^^*^* draughts of the minutes as Cecil retained or com- 
municated to Sir Robert Cotton, before the acces- 
sion. But the loss of these volumes, which no 
simplicity can regard ^s merely accidental, con- 
firms our conclusion that the letters were inten- 
tionally destroyed by James, in order to efface the 
prooft* and to obliterate the memory of his mo- 
ther's guilt* 
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CHAPTER V. 

The Sonmts* . . v 

.'i: ^" ' . •'* '[ •*. 

i • TT^JBLOM the Ictters^vw proceed to tka somwts^ chap, 
X^ wiilch were published entire in the ofigtnal \J^ 
French, with a literal trwabtiqn in Scottj^ jwwfci^^t 
As the tran^tion is destkutie 6i nuooib^cs,. aivlad^ 
heres to the original, line for. line, it is n^wrefaic-i 
t^ntly admitted, by late apologists, that the somiets 
were first ^gir^ten in Frepdu Their authenticity, 
however, lb i still; disputed, on the authority of 
Brantome, that they were too gross and unpdUshed 
^ to be the composition of Mary ; aiki the forgery 
is ascribed :tb B^chamanf^bcicause no cme in Scot- 
land was jCapable^ of writipg French versejbut him* 
sdf or the ipieeD. Thcsonnet^ritseems then,.were 
originally foiled in French v by Buchanan, who, 
unaUe, however, to give a Fimch ver^vn 'of the 
letters, translated them iiito Latin foe? the ss^i 
posed Camus to convert into French^ That the 
sonnets were first written in French might hstvci 

» Tytler, i. 254. Whitaker, i. 501—28. iii. '59. 7L Bu- 
chanan observes in his history, that the ^sonnets are not inele- 
gant. Carmen Gallicum non inele^anter factum \.2l sure., I>coof9 
says Whitaker, that be fgrged ,thein, himself, Ih^,d. Stuart -n 
Hist.!. 396. 
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CHAP, taught those disputants to suspect that the letters 
were originally composed in the same language. 
But the grossness of the sonnets is a prevailing 
argument with those who either are ignorant of 
the grossness of the age, or are persuaded with 
Goodall, that Mary, never once betrayed a single 
foible from the cradle to the grave ^ That her 
vers^ were coarse and ufipolished may be deduced 
from the evidence of Bran tome himsdf, who in- 
forms us, ** Ellese fnesloit d'estre poeteet composer 
**des vers, dont j'en ay veu aucuns des beaux 
** et trcs bien faits,- et nuUement resemblans a 
** ceux qu*on lui^ mis a susavoirfiitsur Tamour 
f^ du comte de Bothveil^ ils sont trdp\grossiers et 
** nial polis pour etarc sortis d'elfe. /^ Mr. de Ron- 
^' sard estok bien de mon opinions .eh cela, ainsi 
"que nous dsscourions un joUr, ct que nous ^ 
^^ lisions ensambk.: .£Ue composit bidn de pins 
^* beaux^ etde plus gcntiis ^tt prtmipiment, commeje 
^*.l*ay veue souverito comme elle sc retiroit a soa 
f* cabinet, ct jor/wV;i«jizte^.pour nous'cn montrer, 
" a aucuns hohncste gens que nous estions V 
Braxitomeidesciibes the futiiepoetry of Charles IX. 
nearly in the same terms, of adulation: "11 voulut 
V.scavoir . la poesie et se mesloit d'en escrire, et 
** forte gentiment— qu'il falsoit forte ^eniiment 
•' pre^tenient et in promtUy sans songer, comme 

« Gutfa pallia non ftfilUt una. Goodall Pref. 28. Haiks* 
Remarks on the History of Scotland, l81 , 
« Brantome, iz. 112. Jebb, ii. 478. 
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j*cn ay vcu plusiers qu'il daignoit bicn quelque chap. 
•^ fois monstrer^ eci sort ant de son cabinet '^** From s^^^ 
such an extemporary mode of composition, no* 
thing better was to be expected than the conver- 
sation verses which lord Hailes has so well ex-' 
plained; and we may be assured, that Mary's 
extemporary verses were little superior to the 
fashionable prose in rhyme of Charles IX. which 
Brantome has praised in the same terms, and 
which Ronsard was not ashamed to extol to 
heaven, and even to prefer to his own. The only 
poems of Mary's extant, are the verses presctverf' 
by Brantome on the death of Francis IL; the son- 
nets to Bothwell in Buchanan's Detection;, a son- 
set to Elisabeth, in the Cotton library, in French 
and Italian ; and a French sonnet, in the State 
Paper office, to her son the prince ^. Of these the 
last has not yet been procured ; and if the verses 
on Francis IL, and the sonnet to Elizabeth, are 
superior in versification to the sonnets to Both- 
well, let it be remembered that the first is a short 
poem, written with care, \jx imitation, if not under 
tjie inspection of Ronsard, for the French court ;. 

♦ Brantome, iv. SI. 

> See Appendix, No. XXI L Among her poems I do not 
include Sir Thomas Chaloners's Latin translation of some 
JFrench verses sent with a ring to Elizabeth, (De Rep. Angl. 
Instaurar, 355.) nor Blackwood's Latin translation of a 
French poem made during her imprisonment. Blackwood 
Poemata# 
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CHAP% tl>at the second wa§ written with the same care* 
wnrxj^ fw the court of., Elizabeth; but the la^ is a Jong, 

Bo"hweii^ and ha9ty effusion m QothweU's absence, to whose 
ear aJone it is addressed, and whose rude taste^ 
such, conversation verses as she retired to her ca« 
^n^t to produce imprompiUy like Charles IX. Ams{ 
songer^ were sufficient to please. Her. taste w^, 
formed on the pedantick inflatipn^ and the quaint} 
and pl;»c(ire conceits of ;Ron^ard i^^bom.^he.pfP 
troni^ed^, not on th^e natural ease of; Marot, and 
l^er verses on h^ first husband may vie witj> her' 
litfe iallety Of sonnets tq Qpth^^l}; for^ poverty- of 
sentiment, and the^ most. uninteUigi^ebofif^b^N. 
The love ballad vis:: ^.regular seri^$ of rcon^ect^ 
sennets on th^ lame subject, ;^tt^'iqK^^^^^^^^ 
the same tiniert.andthd four Ifirstfladi|e$,; ^T i £: 

, O Dieux ayez ,de mpy cojgnipassipn^ 

Et m'enseignez quelle preuve certain, . , ' 

Je puis clonner qui rie luy seirible vaiii 

De mon amour et ferme affection ; ' '' ^' ' * 

differ only in the'^eater length, 'andf of coursi In- 
the ^eater mediocrity t/f the versfe, from litr first 
stanza on Francis II. 

^ Vie de Ronsard. " Mais sur tout elle aimoit Japoesie, et- 
su^ tout M, de Beilay et il. de Maison-flciar." Brantome,. 
ix. il2. The two. last, poets I have not met with, but, I doubt 
i>pt that some conceits in her- letters iu4 sonnets .m|iy ba 
traced to their works, as to those of Ronsard. 
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Ea sion trkte €t. dcnp^ ^haxit> 
D'uuton fort hmcr^tzblc^ : ^ 
Je jette un oeiLtranchant, 
.De.pecte incomp^able; 
*£t en souplrs ciiisans 
' Passe indniAellleiijf^'ahs/' ' *- 



• V. 






Voitetbiere'etcefcii^ei!."'' '' ' ^^- '^^ *'■ ^ 

.' ' •• :i '- ••" . Jug ;--.J :t .V'^L'i: .:' - 



2Lti addr^'^d^'tHe gttgs^ to teach her what certda 
proofs of affection she ipight give Bothwell, U 
certainly not inferior in sentiment to thc^ sad and 
sweet_song, " d'un top jfortlanientajplea^V in which 
she throws, " un ceil tranchant, de perte incom* 
•^par^^Wr^ •* I Tbe?fiM»i?,^l9iaaitiw of the dpuUe 
tt^wa ^ iQUCU the sifn^eiQ^l^Qth^ a&4 thie'$)KQeec|- 
ii^ wiaci pfcth^wtidets, ' r ^ > . - , 

•'-; ' ^'ic ■■■' • . . wi. V •. . ■ • 
Las! n'est il pas ia en possessioni 

£)u corps, du coewr 5^ui ne r/e^^^jpaUiej; ; 

Ny deshoneur, ^nla^vieiun5;6r^]:|ey - 

Offense deparpaatZyi^e. pore ]^c$ioQ?. ] 

.may be compared wj^^ifthe sficsmd stanza of the 
^J^gyj if it can desecye .that oaneL . ^ 

. jPjut il'in^teUmalhcur, -5 ]i \'].' ^ • - " V'^ 

' vpc^wre-d^li^e,^ . ; .* x^ ' 'i.^ • 

. , Ny si trjste douleur^ 
De Dame, fortunee^ 
^ (Juemon c<5eur etymon ceil,'* \ 
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c^' ff " possession du corps due cocur, qui ne refuse 
" deshoneur/' be considered as too gross and in- 
delicate for Mary, by the same rule, ^ tcl malheur 
•• dc dure destinee, triste dbuleur de dame for- 
** tunee," must be rejected as too insipid ^nd ab- 
surd, for her heart and eye to percdye on the bier 
and in the coffin; nor is pire affliction^ in the son- 
nets, worse than a sub^q^ent stanza in thp 

Car mon pis ist.moh micux. 
Sont ks plus desert lieux. ' 

Such stanza to be converted inta poetry^ must 
t>e manufactured anew in the translation, but the 
poet's utmost art is insufficient to exORict any 
meaning from the following verses* 

Slpit fi>is Vers les citux, 
Viens a dresser ma vcue, 
La doux trait de.ses yeuxj 
Je voy en une nue ; 
Soudain Ic vois CB Teau^ 
Comme datis nn toiribeau. f 

We are told/that every palace in France was 
surrounded with water ^ in which Mary, who saw 
the sweet traits of her husband's eyes in the 
clouds, might perceive him again (by reflection) 
as if in his tombj ^or, as altered by the translator ; 

? LordHibank*! Letter oo Lord Hailes' Remarks. 
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His visionary form I sc^, ^^.'^ 

iPictured in orient clouds to m^^ 
Sudden it flics and he appduts. 

And I hatdly know wbtcb b the least ioi(dli|^{^eH 
iThe concluding stanza is in the tsiue ta«iut| tin"' 

»ipid flttaini < 

MetscWoniey i^iii 
A si triste Cbn^hint^ 
Dont sera le reftidi 
Amour Vray et non feinl# 
Pour la separation . 
K'aura diibinuticKm , 

And ker sonnet to Elizabiet^, in which her ans^Vy^ Ai^\# 
\o see her lister at once d^Hg^s im^. torments her, mSu^ 
toncludeS wM 1 comparison of a ship fiorctd bick 
from its poi^ by a sudden ^onm ; : ; i 

Ainn je sois in ibui^ ei eft crtiAt^ 

Notp pas de vou^^ mais quante fois a toit -i 

Fortune roimps.TDiIlectJCordagedottblev . ' 

From these specimens of Mary's verses^ H hdA 

'et tentiL the poetry which Btahtome coomqendS) 
inust be classed with sucjx courtly stnia&.9iLPi:^V^ 
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ciUP. sofig by a person of quality was written io cxl- 



\j^<j 
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tint 2. But the sonnets cpntain inter&id evidence^ 

••nnet. ^j^^^. ^^^ ^CT^ neither wyittefij. nor pei^h^s under- 
stood by her opponents at the time. In the first 
^oiiiiei()ifirft«{'dl<iiitierat«s die proofe oF jBier afiectidh 
-to liofJMelSiii^teLt Hi was already in possea^ion, Jii 
corps du c(Eur^ (the supposed grossness of which di^ 
appears in the aUitdrative idiom) ^ ^ui ne refuse 

Oficndc de pafcdti^ ni pife a^rcttori: ' 
Four luy tons nies amis i* estitne moms due rien^ 
£t de mes eimemis le veux esperer bieiiv 
J ay hazarde pouf luy et nom et conscience: 
, Je vcu:? pour luy au mo|idc.rcnoncer; 
tf *•- ' >v ' J^ v^"X mounr potr luy avanccr ■ 
t«..**.i , .: :i ^^rfcSfe^^JJfo JA^ ^^oftrtt ma eoAsbmcc? 

Hex" rdations {parenst^ aaf£iance)|^ Vdiose diqiiea- 

sure she incurred, are distinguished from the 

friends whom^iAe slight^ in: Scotlahd^' ^nd her 

enianies liftftft%ham She Wa«"Wiffii%^.t» hope the 

best, are tiieitiurdeird^'bf ^jfefefo to wT^^ she had 

been reconciled by Bothwdl* Had the sonnets, 

'&6<v^e?^, tden ?6f|eJ,^ tfie inehtidn of friends 

A^^etti *i3Ke i^iightfed, would have coiiftlified a more 

' pbihfed application to IVIurtay ; arid Moirtoft, who 

. seized the casket, and through whose hands the 

forgery must have passed, never would have been 
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n^es^mtgci^ with l^is as§.ocIa(e^^ a.i? encinie; tfl ciiap. , 
^hom she Was lately reconciled, and on whpsig s/v>-» 
assistance -she was di^pQsed to rely* , If the nexf 
ycTsCy/ay haz,arde pour iuijt nam et consfifnc^vrcrc - 
applicabk either to the. adultery or to the murder^ 
the same allusion which Mary would have avoids 
ed, the forgers would have been carefi^l to render 
explicit* .But xHp saipp id^a recurs in thp pjptlj 
.^9nnet:. ... .: . 1 , [ . 

Pour lay i*ay hazarde grandeur ct conscience, 
' ' Pour hiy tous mes papentz* i*ay qui^ ei amis ; ' ' * 
£t tous aiitres respects son apart JSiis; . { ' ' 

and i^ well explained by lord HaileSjj as a. feeling 
jdlusion to the ofFen/ce giveiii to her relations, ^e/}s( 
4e parentz^et pire affliction^ and to the, danger of 
^r own conscience, and of her estiniiation abroad, 
from her nwrriage with a protestant, without the 
fonsent or knowledge of the l^ou^e of Lorr^in^t . 
That her conscience was endangjcred by a marriage 
with a protestant, w^s. a circumstance of which 
the supposed forgers had no conception, and is 
e^^pUined gnly in her instructions to the bishop of 
Dumblain, to excuse her marfiage to the French 
court ; that Bothwell, having obtained her pro- 
mise, would not wait, as was maist redsonable^ for 
the consent of her friends, but concluded the mar- 
riage, in ^he protectant foym, " npt weying quhi^t 

9 Hajles's Remarfe, W7. 
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chAP. ** was convenient for us that Jhcs bene noriscd Iq 
** our awin religion, and never intends to leif the 
^* samen for him or any man upon earth ^^** 

'^en the 3- But the most disputed, if riot the most difficult 
writ- poi'it to ascertain, is tq what period of her con- 
nexion with Bothwell the sonnets must be assigUr 
cd. Her adversaries, on the supposition of their 
authenticity, were necessarily ignorant of their 
precise date ; and in the note prefixed to the son* 
nets, it is supposed tha^ (hey were \yrritten tq 
]3othwell *t befoir hir mamge with hipi, ^n(l (as 
f^ it is sayd) quhile hit husband ly vit but certainly 
f* befoir his divorce from his wife." Lord Hailes 
proves that they were written ^fter Huntley's res^ 
titution In parliament, Apfil 19th, but he has 
transferred them arbitrarily to the interval be- 
tween Ijiejr seizure and marriage with Bothwell^ 
in which Stuart conc\}rSw And Whitaker, to 
cpnfound all dates, cqncludes that they can refq: 
pnly tp the separation at Borthwick, when she 
remained behind, while Bothwell passed to Mel-t 
rose before his flight to Dunbar"/ A^ the son- 
pets wer§ confessedly written in Bothwell's ab- 
sence, i^ is n^cespary first to determine on what 

»«HailesfsR§piarks,208. ^nderspn, j, 99- To jhis the ustij}| 
jinswer is returned, that the author of the sonnets considted' 
the instnf ctions^; (Stuart, i. 396.) but th(? allusion is unintel* 
lig\ble ixx fh^ sonnetSy apd H dtsppvered pply in the subsequ^t 
instructions, 

" Halles's ReiJisjrk^, SOS. Stuart's Hist. i. 395. n. Whitj 
l^sr, jii. 57* H3. Robertson of DalnicDT| Appeodix^ 35* 
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occasions they wier^ separated before their mar- chap. 
riage« She wa3 attended without intermission by ,Ji^ 
Bothwell, from the birth of her son till her expe^ 
dition to Jedburgh, and from her recovery after 
her visit to the Hermitage, till her journey to 
Glasgow; when the sonnets "were certainly not 
composed. From the murder of her husband^ 
they were never separated till her journey to Stir- 
ling, and the occasional coincidence of the sonnets 
with the letters is alone sufficient to ascertain their 
date. The second i^ppnelL begins^ 

Entre ses m^iivs ct tn sqn plc^n poyvolr, Second 

Jc metz njon filz,^mon hoi>neur ct ma vj(5| ,* f^***«*« 

Mqxi pais, mes subjects, mon ame assubjectiCi 

JEst tout a luy, et n'ay autre vouHoir 

Ponur mon object. ' ^ ,' 

In ^^ his handis and in his full power, I put my 
** Sonne, my honour, and my lyif,*' alhiflcs parti* 
cularly to an historical 'fact preserved" by Bucha- 
nan, to which, though unknown when he wrote 
his Detection, he ha4 ppculiaj: access when his 
hjistpry M^as comppse4> that pne object of the 
journey to Stirling, Vf^ tQ obtaii) possession, and 
to transfer the custody pf the prince to Bothwell, 
which was prevented by the yigilant precaution of 
Maj:"? Byt the recurrence of the same thoughl 

'^ Bttclvm^'s Hist. Jib, xyiii. p. SS6k Fi.om his xesidence 
Jat Stirling, in tlic Mar family, after the Detection wai written, . 
^ had access to this, and tq many othq' circumstances in- 

Z4 
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CHAF. and expression was unavoidable in a letter written 
%,0m^^ qn the same subject, at the same' time, when her 
mind was occupied and filled with the ^onnetsit 
Mon fahj met subjects^ mon ame^ assubjecfie^^est tout a 
luy^ is translated, " my contry, my subjects, my 
^ soule al subdewit to him and has none uther willi 
f< fi3r my scope;" and in the last letter, " since I 
* ^* am elKs so far made yours, that that quhilk 
*' pleasis you is acceptable to me, > and my thoughts 
•* ^re JO wittingly subdidt unto yours^'* is a repetition 
of the same sentimept,- m^n anie^ (met penseesj as^^ 
subjecties a vaus^ and an obvious translation of the 
* same phrase. From the proofs df her attach-r * 
ment, she passes by a natural .'translation to Both-* 
weirs wife, whose false tears and feigned aflfec:tion,^ 
of which there was no symptom at the marriage, 
she contrasts with her Qwn, in the third sonnet, 

TKird ^ Ellc poor son honnci:^ tqu$ dolbt obcyssance 
Moy votts obeyssant j'^n. puis reccvoir blasmc, 
N^est^nt, a ^lQn regret, comme elle vostre feimnc. 

The divorce of course was not then obtained, 
and as lady Bothwell was naturally the 'object of\ 
jealous apprehension, she compares tHe interested 

sorted in his History, conQeming .the quee?.. In ope» senje 
her marriage alpne put her son and subjects , in BothwelPs 
power ; but the third sonnet, when written at Stirling, states 
with precision, a fact unknown at Westminster; *• In his 
hands I^ace (Jefkttz) my son,", as she nieant and exp^te^ 
to do before she left that town. 
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ob^iAO^eO^ ^ wife, with her own disinterested, <:hap. 
9ubmi^ifv^e attachment, so injurious to herselfi v^^ 

4. In the fourth sonnet. 

Par' voUs> laon cqsur ! et par Tostre alliance, Founli 

EUc ^ rcn^is saimaa^on en honneur; •ona^. 

Elk a jouy par vous la grandeur, 

Dont tpus Ics siens n*aycnt nul asseurance: 

De vous mon bien! clle a eu la Constance (Faccointance) 

Et n'a perdu sinon* la jouyssslnce *• 

lyun fascheux sot qu'clle aymoit chcrcmcnt. ' 

Huntley, notwithstanding his fathci:'s attainder, 
had been appointed chancdlor, instead of Morton, 
on the murder of Rizio, by the. interest of Both- 
well, whoije marriage with his sister was the first 
3tep towards his promotion. But the second line, 
*' EUe a remis sa maison en honnciir," refers di- 
^-ectly to the reversal of the attainder, and the 
restitution of his family in parliament, on Satur~ 
day Api'il xpth, to which the qu^en in a sonnet 
written three days afterwards, naturally alludes. 
Froim the fascheux sot qifelle aymoit cherement^ it 
appears that lady Bothwell*s marriage was a poli- 
tical, and perhaps a compulsive alliance, to restore 
her family; and the fifth sonnet describes her cold 
returns to Bothweirs affection, both before and 
p^fter their marriage; when, 

De vostre naort i« ne vis la peaur, ^ t, , 

Que meritoit tel mary ct scigne»r« 
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^^^' %h^ danger of his death, to which his -wife wai 

^-*vw indifferent, ^-can allude to nothing else than his 

wound in Liddesdale, the only occasion on which 

his life was endangered, and when the queen's 

superior attachment waa* so signally displayed. 

wSixth The sixth sonnet descril?es lady Both>vell> artifices, 

by letters filled with a fictitious passion, and tout 

fardcTi 4f scavQtr '3 to F^tain hey husband, whose 

worth she then began tg discover, and . Mary 

returns in. the seventh, to her own affection, tq 

which she is afraid that t|ie recent professions of 

her rival are preferred, 
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leventh Vous la croycf las! trpp ic i'appcrcoyi 

£t vous doutes de ina ferme Constance, 
O mon seul bien ! et mon seul esperance| 
£t ne vous puis asseurer it mafoy, 

Mon jfiul bierfy to mark'the d^te, is repeated in 
her last lette^j ^^ my anlev wealth! resave fhairfprc 
" in as gude partj" and' lord Hailes's remark is 

'3 From a beautiful copy of th^ Legenda Aureaedit. 14-70, 
in which her name is frequently inscribedy lady Jean Gordon 
appears to have been a woman of some learning. Shp vras 
married to Bothwell at twenty, and in 1573 was again mar- 
ried to Alexander earl of Sutherland, whom she survived, 
and was afterwards married to Ogilvie of Boyne. She died 
in 1()29, at the age of eighty-four,''and was a womaij of gre^t 
prudence, retaining her jointure out of Bothwell's estate, till 
her de^^h, and managing the Sutherland estate, during the 
miiiority of her sdn. JSir Robert: Gordon, of Gorcjonstonc'f 
Hist, of the Sutlierland family^ 
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Iftndoubtedly just, that Bo£hwell*s jealous suspi- ^"^^• 
l4ons of her constant, and sincere attachment, arc 
finaccountable in a forger, desirous to represent 
their connej^ion, ii) all its circumstances, as rank 
and flagitious in -the extreme K Such apprehen- 
sions were natural to Mary, who was conscious 
Jthat Bothwell, having two strings to bis bow^ might 
well despise an attachment so lightly transferred 
from Dirnley^ or suspect that it might be trans- 
ferred to another, with the same facility as from 
Darnley to himself. From the same apprehension, 
she is careful, in her letters to Norfolk, to assure 
him ojf licr faithfulness ; that she would be true 
and obedient as long as she iivcd*^ The re- 
jnainder of the sonnet, 

Vous defiant a trop grand tort dc moy; 
Vous ignorez Tamour que ie vous portc, 
Vous soupgotiftez qu*autrc amour me transporte, 
Vous estimez mes parollcs de vent, 
Vous depcignez dc circ mon las coeur, 
Vous mc pensez femmc sans jugcment, 
^t tout cela augmente mon ardeur ; 

coincides with her first letter from Stirling em 
Huntley's arrrival. " Monsieur, h^las ! pourquoy 
" est vosXxtJiance mise en personne ^i indignc,pour 
f* soupfonnercefiVLi est entirement vqstrc. y enrage.*' 

•^ Hailes's Remarks, 215. 

ff Hard>vi6ke*$ Scute Papers, u 193. 
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CHAB« 5. As these circumstances augment her P^s^Pnt 
the eighth sonnet describes it^ encrease, 
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Eighth Mon amour croist, et plus en plus cnniti^, 

^*^^^' Tant que ie vivray, ct tiendfaj a grandheur^ 

Tant seulemcnt d'ayoir part en ce coeur^ 
Vers qui en ^n mon s^mour paroistra 
Si tres a clair ^ue jamais i)'^ dou^tra^ 

' D* avoir fart en ce f (?fcr> nj^ans not thf|( ^e.was 
ipontent to divi4e his afiectiqn with her rival *^^ 
but as the context intimates, that she wanted only 
a share, or place, in that heart to convince him sq 
clearly of her love, as to efface all his doubts ; (h: 
in other words to obtain the whol^ in returp. For 
him therefore flie would struggle with misfortune ; 
for him search for grandeuf ; for him e:^pect goo4 
fortune ; 

Ppur luy i* attendz tonte bonne fortune. 
Pour luy ie vcux garder sante et vie. 
Pour luy toute yertu de suyvrc i*ay envic* 
£t sans cbangier me trouvera tout une. 

The same train of ideas occur? in her last letter, 

\ Jul lyhich «he enumerates, among the causes of her 

^unejisit^ess, "- the un^ap that my crud lot an4 con- 

^•* tinuall misadventure hes hitherto promis^t mc^ 

*' following th? misfortunes and feares as weill of 

lait as of a lang tyme by past ;" and pursuing 

?*Wkiiater,iH.75. 
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tiid same train of idei^, poir lui faiUndz tbutb ^^* 
bonnefortunsj she ahticipates m the sonnets that ^^^"^^ 
good fort^c for the fixture which she had not 
hithertb' enjoyed. " Quhilk is the finall order 
*' that ypu promisit to take for the sUerde of the 
•* only uphald of riiy lyfe. For quhilk alone I 
*^ will preserve the same j" pour luije '»eux garder 
sante }t ine: ^* and without the quhUk I desire not , 
^ but suddain death/' " Though my merits wet 
*^ n^ekle greater then of the maist profite, thSt 
•* ever was, and sic as 1 desire to be, aiid sail take. 
** .payne in conditions to imitate, for to be bestowit 
I' worthily under your regiment:** Ppur luy ioute 
yertu de suyvrefdy erivie. " That for fe^er dedi- 
*f cates unto you^iiir hart hir bodie, without stny 
,.^* change-— of quhilk you inay hold you assurit 
** that unto the deith sail na wayes be eschangit/* 
£tjans changer me trouvera tontune* . 

' 6. The ninth sonnet proceeds :in the ^me strain. Ninth 

■ - ■ ' ipnnet. 

Pour ItPj^ Jius^i ie jette mainte larme, 
Pfeitaier quand 3 sie fet de ce corps fM^s^esteur 
]^A|u$I alonrs' il n'avoit pas le coeur : ' 
' : ^fuis' ine danaa ua aiitne diU!.9hurme/ \ . 
V ^ i2v^^'^< versa 4e son sang xnasnte dragmc^ 
^ . pont'dcgrief il mc 'rint lesser dpleuri^* 
Qui m'en pensa ostein la vie, et frayeur 
' . ~l)e perdre las f le seurrempar cjui Warmc. 

.^hese celebrated lines are, each, of them, sup- 
posed to be pregnant with SQioe latent i&ct, never 



V: 
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^^^- known before. From the translation of tlic tfijroi 
first verses: /^ For him also I poured out many 
^' tears^ Hrst when he made himself possessor o^ 
^^tbis body, Of the quhxlk then he liad not thd 
*'. heart ;^^ Whitaker "concludes that the forgers 
haVe inadvertently betrayed an historical fact^ 
that h^f jpassion for Bothwell commericcd after 
the adulterous act, as he had not thpn het heart, 
and that the adultery (after her husband*s death) 
ivas perpetrated by the commission of ati actual 
rape on her person, when conveyed to Dunbar* 
The next line, " quhen he bled of his blude great 
,** quantitie/' discloses another scene froin Cla* 
rissa ; and Mary, who had been first ravished and 
then won^ was:^ it seems, %o indignant, ^tid her 
grief so outrageous at the violence, that Bothwell 
actually stabbed himself from commiseratioii ot 
despair. The succeeding lines discover 4tt addi- 
tional £ict, that Mary during her confinethent had 
almost died bl grief; and thus, these unheard oi^ 
scenes in historical romance; the rape and thtf 
queoi's indignation and anguish, the wouii^d in^ 
Aided by Bothwell on himself, the grief mi sids:* 
ziess that endangered her life, and their ndutual 
reconvakscence beJFore their return to £diftbUrgh| 
though unknown to historians, were all realized 
during the nine days that they remained at Dun<« 
bar '7, 

*7 Whitafcer, iiL 78. 83. 10«. Robertson of Dalmlaiy'i 
Hi&u of Mar7r AppendUi 36. M« 
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Unfortunately for these new.discbvgrifcs, tlio ^^^* 
tears that me shed were, for Both well him^elf^ 



pour lid mud: and it was his blood when. ^cyunded^ pUnldor 
£hat excited such griief and. terror as to eadangeic 
her life* According to €hc interpretatton girett 
by Whitaker, the two iirst lines, even to the sup^ 
position of a rapc^ must be referred to the ^quoefi's 
lodging in the Chekker-bcuse^ September 44» 1566? 
when she was first betrayed, at ipsa tik^bit^ intQ 
Both well's arms; ^^ nam per hortum in cubi* 
^^ culum Reginae introductus earn invitam vi com* 
^^ pressit, sed quam invitam tempus veritatis pa^ 
** rens ostdndit '^.*' Oh consultiiig lord Hailes'l 
Remarks, I find his interpretation, which is. cer- 
tainly just, to coincide w4th mine; and as Whit- 
aker has disingenuously concealed th^ . e:^plana- 
tion,Imust request those who may honour me 
iwith a confutation, to state at least such facts or 
arguments, as they pretend to refute ^9« In the 
fbrmer sonnets. Mary had described lady BpthweU 
Aot only as destitute of any real attachqient to her 
liusband^ whom, when afraid to lo^.,|iipi, sh^ 
effected to esteem, but. aa actually. attached.at her 
marriage, to wmefatb^wc sot. : Both well's mar- 
i-iage Wa$ celebrated with much pqmp in the pre« 
sence of the queen^ who made the banquet^ on tfaf 
A 2d of February,seyenteen days before the murdef 

^^ Btichanan's Detection. Murray*$ Diary. Appendix. 
^ Hailes's Remarksi 211. Wbitaker,92. 
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.*Wtf^ of&inoi whenher coldness/ if not hdr aveirsiott 
*^^^' to Darhley, had already commenced *°. In con* 
formity therdFcnre ^thithe fprmcr sonnets^ she 
deqlaiieft in the preseiity ^^ Fc»r him laiso I shed 
^ many a tear^ First when he made himself pos*- 
" seswr^tk a ct)rfs\ €i£ that body; Of i^^liidi then 
•* he k^d not the heart;'* yast ts te^dur!, in the 
preeediDg sonnet, ;means that heart, not ihisi and 
the' mistake con^s in.tke Erroneous translation 
of ee c^YpSi^ this fciddy ijistcfift* of that. Having shed 
many tears atSothwdyi'S 'maTtiage, whin first he 
fkude hiniself itjasti^r^'Of thitrbody of which he 
iiad not then the hearty shd proceeds in the same 
train of incidents, to a ^subsequent. eveot* Tfadn 
he gave me another "Hard charge/* un autre durt 
ttlarme^ and- a^ she had .already re|»:6ached lady 
Bothwell^in the fifth sonnet, wit^;iindiffe(rehce to 
his death^^he how describe her. owh gvlef and 
tohsternali&h in thb samq od(la^% J ^[umd il 
*versa ' de san 'sang fiiaMUi 4f^ffne\^ ndl Whitaker** 
visions' of the new Clarissa, ratished by Lovdacc^ 
who'stetbttd hhnsdiF in despaif, btit tlie historicjl 
FaA,^'*of BtMihwcll-wounded^l^^^ ruffian inlidr 
desdale; " ^h^ he bled #his t*»de great qnan- 
«^Wtte-*'atnd*«^hen-Mirjf flr«w to the Hermitage 
tilth ^cli^^skty*t6 hisf rfefirf< In the'three next 
Sf^s ^dcb#dki^^she ddS^ilMl^,^ thecobsequence 
of her grief and terror, qui m^en pensa, oster la vic^ 

••Pitscottie'/Hfft.'^iY. • "'' 
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her severe sickness at Jedburgh, which had almost chap. 
deprived her of life : and in these historical facts, '"'^^ 
we discover a full and rational explanation of her 
verses, which Whitaker has suppressed, in order 
to substitute an historical romance of his own. 
As the two first lines relate to tears shed for Both- 
well before he was wounded, the application of 
them to lady Bothwell, to whose indifference on 
that occasion she had already alluded, coincides 
exactly with the preceding sonnets ; and the mis- 
take arises from the double signification of ce corpsy 
translated erroneously this body instead of thaU 
But if Bothwell had obtained possession of Mary^s 
person, before he acquired her heart, such a con- 
structive rape, as it preceded his wounds in Lid- 
desdale, and her dangerous illness on that event, 
must be referred to their first criminal intercourse 
at the Chequer-house, when lady Reres betrayed 
her, as she said, into his arms. 

The remainder of the sonnet continues the train 
of circumstances, from her sickness downwards to 
their proposed alliance. 

Pour luy depuis i'ay mesprisc Thonneur, 
Ce qui nous peult seul pourvoir de bonhcur 5 
Pour luy i'ay hazarde grandeur et conscience ; 
Pour luy tous mes parentz i'ay quite, et amisj 
Et tous autres respectz sont apart mis: 
Brief dc vous seul ie cerche I'alliance. 

These circumstance^ are all depuis^ since her illness^ 
Vol. L . A a 
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CHAP, when Bothwell was wounded, and to Whitaker's 
,,_3l-' astonishment, they are subsequent even to the pre- 
tended rape. 

Tenth 7. The tenth sonnet begins 

nonnet. 

Dc vous ic dis, seul soustien de ma vie ? 
Tant seulement ie cerche Talliance ; 
Et si ose dc moy tant presumer, 
De vous gaigner maugre tout renvie. 

The first line is translated in Scotch, " Of you I 
*« szy yonly upholder of my lyfe-^* apd in the first letter 
the same phrase occurs, in a passage already quot- 
ed; and again, " with as greit affectioun as I pray 
" God, Othe only uphold of my lyfe! (seul soutien 
*' de ma vie J to gif you lang and blessit lyfe, and 
" to me your gude favour as the onlie gude that 
" I desire, and to the quhilk I pretend/* The 
sentiment is also the same in both ; to assure her- 
self of him, in the sonnet, or to gain his good 
favour in the letter, is her only desire, iant seule- 
ment je cherche^ or the only good to which she 
pretends. 

Car e'est le. seul desir de vostre cher amie, 
De vous scrvir et loyaument aymer; 
Et tous malheurs moins que riens estimer, 
Et vostre volonte de la mien suivre, 

" Since that quhilk pleasis you is acceptable to me, 
" ind my thoughts are sa willingly subduit unto 
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** yoursj that all that commeth of you, procedis of chap. 
" sic causis as I desire myself." v-i-v^ 

Sans aymer rien que vous, soulz la subjection 

De qui ie veux, sans nulle fiction^ 

Vivre et mourif, et a ce i' obtempere. ^ 

'' The disdain that I cannot be in outward effect 
** yours, as I am without feintness in hart and 
" sprite, and of gude reason, for to be bestowit 
** worthily under your regiment.^* In these passages 
the sonnet still occupied her mind, and produced 
a repetition of the same sentiments and phrases as 
in the letter. 

8. But the last sonnet may enable us to deter- Eleventh 

fonnet* 

mine the date with precision. 

Mon coeur, mon sang, mon ame, et mon souty, 
Las ! vous m'avez prom is qu'aurons ce plasir 
De deviser avecque vous a loysir, 
Toute la nuict, ou ie languis icy, 
Ayant la cosur d'extreme paour transy. 
Pour voir absent. Ie but de mon desir. 

In her last letter she accuses Bothwell per apa- Precise 

t .,1 X r T 1 dat«ofthe 

phasin ; " nouther will I accuse you or your litle »onnet8 a*- 
" remembrance, and least of all of your promise 
" broken ;" which was certainly different frorti 
the promise mentioned in her letter on Monday^ 
that he would resolve alK But the promise broken 
is explained in the sonnet, that toute la nuict que ie 
languis icy^ the whole night that she languished at 

Aa 3 
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cri \p. Linlithgow, he had promised to pass with her, pout 
deviser a loisir^ in familiar conversation; instead 
of which he had sent Ormiston with a cold apo- 
logy ; " the coldness of his writing/' of which 
she complained ^\ From Monday night, when 
her agitation subsided, or Tuesday morning, when 
her letters from Stirling were written, till Wed- 
nesday night, while her mind was unoccupied 

^' From this and the subsequent explanattt)n in the sonnets, 
of the promise broken, compared with a fact preserved by 
Buchanan in his History, it appears that Bothwell had pro- 
mised to meet and intercept her on Wednesday; but that 
she was seized with a sudden illness, which obliged her to 
stop at a small hut on her return from Stirling, and on her 
tecovery she reached Linlithgow that night. ** Repentino 
dolore cruciata in domunculam pauperculam concessit, ad 
quatuor ferme millia passuum a Sterlino, remittente se 
deinde dolore, ad iter reversa, Limnuchum ea nocte venit. 
Inde ad Bothuelium scripsit, per Paridem, quid de raptu 
fieri vellet :" Hist. 356. I conclude therefore that Bothwell, 
who had advanced from Edinburgh on Wednesday, finding 
that she did not, come forward, turned aside to^ the laird of 
Hatton's, and sent Ormiston forward with a message, X.9 
which the queen's answer was returned by Paris. As the 
time and place were not precisely fixed, her impatience would 
expect him each moment to meet her beyond Linlithgow, while 
' his indifference would induce him to wait for h^r as near to 
•Edinburgh as possible. But it is observable, that Buchanan 
in his History, corrects, or avoids the error in the Diary, 
that she sent Huntley to Bothwell next morning ; as he dis- 
covered from subsequent information, that she wrote and 
sent a letter from Linlithgow, not on her former journey, 
but by Paris that night. 
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with other objects, there was time sufficient for chap, 
the composition of such extemporary sonnets ; the u>»^ 
last of which seems to have been just finished, on 
receiving Bothwell's letter at Linlithgow. 

Toute la nuict ou ie languis, icy, 
Ayant le coeur d'extreme paour transy ; 
Pour voir alfsent le but de mon desir, 
Craitite d'oubltr un coup me vient a saisir; 
Et r autre fpis ie crains que rendurcie 
Soil contre raoy vostre amiable coeur, 
Par quelque dit d'un mescharit rapporteur 
Un autre fois te crains quelque aventure, 
Qui par chemin detourne mon amant,. 
Par un fascheux et nouveau accident \ 
Dieu detourne toute malheureux accident, 
^ • 

In these verses the initial sentence of her last 

letter is easily recognized : " Monsieur si Pennuy 
*' de vostre absence^ celuy de vostre oubly, la crainte 
^^ du danger tant prouve d'un chacun a vostre tant 
** ayme personne;** in which the greater part of 
the sonnet is comprised^ Before she receives his 
message, her heart is chilled with extreme terror at 
his absence, and agitated alternately by the fear of 
his forgetfulness, the apprehension that his amiable 
heart might be hardened against her by some 
malicious report, and the danger, lest some new 
accident, like the wound alluded to twice, should 
occur on the road. On receiving his letter, her 
terror at his absence is converted into." Tennuy 
Aa3 
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CHAP. *' de vostre absense, celuy de vostrc oubly;" the 
craint d'oubliry and vostre amiable ctzur^ into '' la 



" crainte du danger a vostre tant aymee personne;" 
and her fear of some new accident on the road, 
into the indiscriminate danger d^un chacun^ from 
the unknown- authors of the challenge and placards. 
That her apprehensions were serious, there is no 
reason to believe. The language of poetry was 
transferred to the letter, which, to convince him 
of her sincerity, was written in the same strain of 
sentimental conceit. But the sonnets were re- 
served for their meeting, and the concluding 

^f'the""^'* stanza of six line?, was probably added aftei> the 

sonnets, letter was written. 

Ne vous Voyant selon qu 'avez promis, 
J 'ay mis la main au papier pour escrirc, 
D^un different que ie voulu transcrire : 
Je ne scay pas quel sera vostre avis; 
Mais ie scay bien qui mieux aymer scaura; 
Vous'diricz bien que plus y gaignera. 

Not seeing him according as he promised, she 
put her hand to the paper to write of a difference, 
which (to complete the rhyme rather than the 
sense) she was inclined to transcribe. These lines 
were apparently added on receiving his letter at 
Linlithgow, or afterwards, when the sonnets were 
presented to Bothwell, in order to explain the oc- 
casion on which they were composed. But the 
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preceding investigation obviates every objection chap. 
to their chronology or contents; and the date v— -^ 
assigned to the sonnets, in the interval between 
her letters from Stirling and Linlithgow, is con- 
firmed by their coincidence with her last letter to 
Bothwellj on the eve of the seizure. 



A a 4 
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CHAP. VI. 

Contracts of Marriage. 

I. riPHE contracts of marriage are to be ex* 
-■" amined next '. The first is the short 
contract in French, of which a copy found by 
Welwood in the Cotton Library, and mistaken for 
the original, was pronounced a transcript by . 
Fraser and Mathew Crawford ; but David Craw* 
ford, the noted forger of the Memoirs, availed him- 
self of Welwood's mistake, to represent it as a 
gross, and obvious forgery of Mary's hand writ* 
ing*. His assertion was implicitly received by 

» See Appendix, No, XXIII. ' 

* M. Crawford's MS. Col. Adv. Lib. W. 2, 22. « This 
paper is pasted on the back of the preceeding," (the Reply 
and True Declaration, &c. ) ** Dr. Welwood told nje, before 
I saw it, that it was an original ; that before it was put into 
this book (Caligula, C. 1.) he found it single in a corner of 
Cotton-house, that he borrowed it from Sir John Cotton, (he 
who gave the library to the public) that he brought it and 
shewed it to the late queen Mary, (William's wife) and that 
the whole court owned it to be an original. As for myself, 
I am persuaded, it is a forgery, and the grossest I ever saw; 
the subscription does not at all resemble that of the queen of 
Scots. I have seen some hundreds of her letters, all written 
and signed with her own hand, but never found the Mxvk 
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her apologists, and transmitted, from Ruddiman chap. 
and Goodall, to Stuart andWhitaker 3, no one of 
whom had ever examined the pretended forgery ; 
from the inspection of which lam entitled to pro- 
nounce, that it was not meant when written^ to 
pass for an original. It begins like a copy, at the 
top of the page, without the least appearance or 
form of an intended original ; and is written in 
the common secretary hand of the age, which 
Crawford mistook fqr a chancery hand. From 
the ink and form of the letters, it appears to be 
very nearly, if not exaftly, in the same hand with 
other papers given in by the regent ; e. g. the eikj 
and particularly the Declaration that the letters 
were authentick^; from which it diflfers only in 
some slight constraint, occasioned by the embar- 
rassment which a foreign language created to the 
derk. From the same cause, two or three words 

Mane longer than the a, or the r than the / or the e, all the 
letters of her name are constantly of a size. And as for the 
paper itself, nobody pretends it is done by her hand. It is 
what they call in England, chancery hand. However, having 
no date, it is of no value, and of small advantage to her ejie- 
mies, because it is presumable (allowing the paper genuine, 
which it is not) that it was written the very night before the 
marriage." D. Crawford of Drumsoy*s Col. MS. v. iii. 
Adv. Lib. 

3 Ruddiman's Notes on Buchanan, i. 462. Goodall, i. 125. 
Stuart's Hist. i. 397. Whitaker, i. 430. 

4 Cotton lib. Caligula, C. 1. f. 23d. 260. Anderson, ii. 
259. iv.. 119. 
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(feu mary) are dashed out as indistinct or crowd- 
ed together, and written anew in the course of the 
line; and the whole contract is evidently in the 
writer's usual hand, without the least attempt at 
iniitation or disguise. But Mary's Romain hand, 
as it was then denominated, was formed in imita- 
tion of Italic print, which the secretary hand, 
now employed in engrossing, was never meant to 
resemble ; whereas, the French contract was writ- 
ten .professedly in Mary's hand, which it is not. 
even pretended that the present copy endeavours 
to imitate. The contract itself, therefore, con- 
tains no miarks whatever of imitation or forgery : 
nor does it appear that the original produced at 
Wesminster, was signed by the queen ^ But the, 

^ In the letter from the English commissioners at York, it 
is described as " a contract of the queen's own hand, of the 
marriage to be had between her and Bothwell, bearing no 
date, and which had not -ocrba de prcsem^ as the other had;" in 
the minutes ©f the English privy council, Dec. 14th, as " a pro- 
mise of marriage in the name of the said queen, with the said 
carl or Bothwell ;" (Anderson, iv, 61. 173.) in Murray's in- 
structions to the commendator of Dumfermline, as " a little 
contract or obligation written by the said queen's awin hand, 
promising to marry the said Bothwell j"(Goodall,i. 3 7.) and in 
the memorandum prefixed to the letters in Buchanan's Detec- 
tion as a " writyng written in Romaine hand in French, to be 
avow it to be writte by the sayd qiieene of Scottes hir self, 
bcying a promise of marriage to the sayd Bothwell." This 
part of the memorandum was probably taken from the mi- 
nutes of the 7th of December, when the contract was pro- 
duced, which were lost when transmitted by Wilson to thq 
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signature, to which the charge of forgery is con- 
fined, has been superinduced appariently in a dif- 
ferent hand and ink, after the contract had been 
written; without the least resemblance or imita-» 
tion of Mary's real signature, which was framed 
in the slender Italian hand, without capitals, and 
in which the letters marieR are of the same 
size. The signature in question is in a strong se- 
cretary hand, the reverse of the Italian, the letters 
M and R are prolonged, as much as the others 
are reduced, in size; and there arc certain era- 
zures of strokes or of dashes around the name, 
which indicate, perhaps, a more recent attempt to 
make it pass for a forged original; but on the sup- 
position of forgery, it must have been fabricated 
without a prototype, by one who had not before 
him a single signature of Mary's to counterfeit at 
the time. On this subject every reader, may de- 
termine for himself, from the fac similes in the 
annexed plate,' whether the signature 'subjoined 
to the contract, exhibits an obvious, and in- 
tentional,, imitation of Mary's sign manua),' or 
whether the contract is not a mere copy, engrossed 
by a clerk, to which her name is added, but with- 
out any intention to counterfeit^ her hand. The 
fact is, that the original went back to Scotland, 

press ; but in these passages, there is no inthnatlon that it was 
subscribed by the queen, although the second contract is 
uniformly described, in the same passages, as signed by her 
hand. 
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CHAP, while a copy, most probably the present, was left, 
by Murray in CeciPs hands ^; and as the contracts 



or obligations of marriage, are specified in Mor- 
ton's subsequent receipt for the box and letters; 
so the two contracts, in addition to eight letters 
and eleven sorinets, are precisely necessary to com- 
plete the number of twenty-one pieces contained 
in the casket 'J. 

Kot a The remaining objections are altogether frivo. 

forff<^'7- Iqus . ^i^at the intended date was posterior to the 
murder, during her confinement, or (as it was 
written, sans contrainte) her constraint at Dunbar; 
and that the contract was peiuied by Morton, 
the chancellor, as its legal style and form coincide 
with the chancery hand in which it was forged ^. 
The memorandum prefixed to the letters, ob- 
serves, on the first contract, " quhilk writying 
*' beying without date^ and though some words 
^* therein seme to the contrary^ yet is upon credible 
*' grounds supposed to have been made and writ- 
*' ten by her befoir the death of her husband." 
The words to the contrary are, " et puisque dieu a 
" pris mon feu mary Henry Stuart dit Darnley, et 
** par cemoyen je suis libre ;*' from which Whit- 
aker concludes that the contract was originally 
calculated for a period posterior to the murder. 
Had the contract been forged, the author of the 
memorandum would have also forged a pretise 

• Goodall, ii. 88. 7 Id. 91. Anderson, ii. 259. 

• Whitaker, iii. 15^. 
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date prior to the murder, instead of leaving the 
date to be supposed upon credible grounds. But as 
every allusion to her late husband is carefully 
avoided in the letters and sonnets subsequent to 
the murder, the omission of the date, after " God 
" had taken her late husband, by which means ^at 
" was free to marry,'* is itself the presumption 
required by Whitaker, that the contract was 
written in the contemplation of his death. In 
a promise of marriage, written with her own 
hand, as an assurance to Bothwell during her 
husband's life, instead of taking him directly for 
a husband, as in the second contract, per verba de 
presently she promises indirectly, " de bonne foy, 
" de n*avoir j'amais aultre espoux et mary que 
*' luy, et de le prendre pour tel, toute et quante 
*' fois qu'il m'en requira:'' instead of engaging to 
celebrate the marriage on her husband's death, the 
reverse is naturally introduced ; " et puisque dieu 
" a pris mon feu mary Henry Stuart dit Darnley, 
*' et que par ce moien je suis libre, n'estant soute 
** obeissance de pere ni de mere, des mayntenapt 
** je proteste, que luy estant en la mesne liberte, 
*'je seray preste et d'accomplir les ceremonies 
*' require au marriage*;" but at the conclusion of 
' the contract, " et la presente signee de ma mayne, 
** cscrit ce,'* she stopped and hesitated to annex 
the date, apparently because her late husband was 
still alive. If " promittons fidellement, et de 
•* bonne foy, et sans constraynte, n'estant soutz 
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CHAP. ** obeissancc de pere ni de mere/* are legal phrases 
or words of style, it is observable that as one who 
writes his own will, transcribes the form of an- 
other testament, so Mary, in a promise of marriage 
under her own hand, would adopt the legal style 
and form of some other contract with which she 
was supplied. Accordingly, " la presente, signec 
*' de ma maynej* is a proof that Mary transcribed 
the forms of another obligation, not autographical, 
but signed by a different person from the writer ; 
and as there is no intimation, at York or West- 
minster, that the short contract was signed as well 
as written by the queen, the subscription in the 
Cotton copy, was added, perhaps, at a later period, 
in consequence of the clause signee de ma maine, on 
the supposition that the original had been also 
signed. In this view the first contract is an un- 
finished draught of an obligation to BothweD, 
during her husband's life 9; but the conclusion that 
it was forged by Morton the chancellor, because it 
is written in a chancery character, betrays an utter 

9 Whitaker*s last objection Js, that a promise of marriage 
by Mary, in the language of civilians an unilateral contract, 
imposed no reciprocal obligation upon Bothwell. Whit. iii. 
183. He forgets that Mary might receive a counter- obliga- 
tion, or promise, from Bothwell, which was precisely Bucha- 
nan's opinion in his History; " primus (contractus) antepar- 
ricidium, ipsius Reginae manu scriptus, quo velut s^ngrapha^ 
spondet, ei ubi primum sui juris foret, se uupturam ;" Bucha- 
nauilib^^xix. 37^ 
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ignorance of ancient hand writings. The chancery - chap. 
hands are as different from Mary's, as black letter ^^^yv^ 
from italics ; and the Cotton copy, in the ordinary 
or secretary hand of the age, is no more a coun- 
terfeit or imitation of her's, than the Rpman 
character is of italic print. 

2. The second contract written by'Huntley thcsecoadcon 

tract, 

chancellor, was signed at Seton, April 5th, by the 
queen and Bothwell, who take each other for 
husband and wife, and engage reciprocally to 
complete the marriage, " how sone the process of 
** divorce already begunne and intentit betwix 
*^ Bothwell and his pretensit spous, beis endit by 
*' the order of law.'* The date is confirmed by a 
privy council held at Seton that same day ^"^ and as 
it actually preceded the process of divorce, this 
apparent contradiction is explained in Murray's 
diary, that Huntley " for his restoring againe the 
" forfaltour^^ had purchased ane procuratory, sub- 

»° Keith, 374. 

" Three days afterwards, April 8th, Huntley, procured 
from Murray, the day before his departure from ^Scotland, the 
bond at Whitingham, " that whereas Huntley was to be 
restored to all things belonging to his progenitors in conside- 
ration of his warranting certain transactions of Murray's 
respecting the forfeited lands, the latter became bound to set 
forward the reduction of the forfeiture to the uttermost of his 
power," in other words not to oppose it in parHament by him- 
self or his friends. See Appendix, No. VII. Huntley's re- 
stitution had been determined therefore on the 5th, and the 
bond was evidently exacted from Murray, before he was per- 
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*^ scryevit with his sister's hand," to prosecute 
the divorce. On the supposition of forgery, 
Murray or Morton would have stated the action, as 
intended to be instituted, not as actually " begun 
•* and intentit ;** but in a marriage contract franied 
expressly with a view to the divorce, ^Huntley, on 
obtaining his sister's procuratory to commence 
the action, would state it by anticipation as ac- 
tually commenced". His pretensit spouse, ex- 
plains the catholick ideas of a marriage within the 
prohibited degrees of blood. Both well's mar- 
riage with his cousin had been contracted, in 
order to be ratified afterwards by a papal dispen- 
sation, without which their union, in the queen's 
opinion, was an unlawful, if not a criminal inter- 
course, prohibited by the canons as void and null. 
Huntley himself, a sincere catholick, must have 
considered it as illegal, and if there were no 
chance then to procure a dispensation, would as- 
sent the more readily for his own restitution, to 
Bothwell's divorce from his^ pretended spouse. 
The queen considered lady Both well as such ; 
but her adversaries regarded her own union with 

xnitted to quit the kingdom. In consequence of his consent 
to Huntley's restitution, he seems to have obtained the 
queen's promise to confirm his right to the earldom of Mur- 
ray. See Robertson, ii. 327- 

" Very possibly a blank summons, containing little el§e . 
than the pursuer's name, was already raised^ to be libelled^ or 
the grounds of action inserted, when it was produced ia 
court. See Balfour's Practics. 
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.Bothwell as a pretensit marriage, or adulterous . char 
connexion with another wife's husband ", and the ■_ ^-7 
language natural to Mary, or to her chancellor, 
who studied to express her ideas, required a re- 
finement in forgery, of which her opponents them- 
selves were unconscious. 

3. The two first were private contracts, unfit ™^ 
for public inspection, but before the celebration of 
the marriage, a third ostensible contract was neces- 
sary, in which much additional matter remained 
to be introduced. The bond of the nobility, re- 
commending Bothwell as a husband to the queen ; 
the queen's approbation and choice of a husband ; 
Bothwell's new title of Duke of Orkney; the grant 
and tenure by which he held those islands, had all 
occurred since the second contract of marriage, the 
preamble of which was, that " Hir majestic now 
" destitute of ane husband, livyng solitary in the 
*' staite of widoheid, in the quhilk she maist wil- 
•' lingly wald continue, gif the weill of her relme 1 
" and subjectis wald permit it j but considering 
*' the inconveniences may follow, and the neces- 
" site that hir majestie be couplit with ane hus- 
" band, and seeing quhat incommoditie may cum 
*' of ane forein prince, she hes thought rather bet- 
*' ter to yield to ane of her awin subjectis, amangis 
*' quhome she findis none mair able nor endewit 
" with better qualities than Bothwell." But a 

" Keith, 418. See Appendix, No. XL 
V01-. I. B b 
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CHAT", material alteration was now requisite in conse» 
quencc of the bond of the nobility, as she mar* 
ried BothweH ostensibly at their earnest recom- 
mendation and request. In the third contract 
therefore, her majesty ^' being destitute of ane 
*' husband, levand solitaric, in the state of wido.-^ 
*^ heid, and yet young and of flurishing aige,' apt 
^' and able to procreate ma childeren, hes bene 
** pressit and humbly requirit to yield into sum 
^* mariage; and mature deliberation being had 
^* towert the personnage, the maist part of her 
*^ nobility thought better that she suld accept ane 
^* of hir awin borne subjectis nor ony foreigne 
^ prince; and they namand the said noble prince, 
** now Duke of Orkney, her majestic hes gra* 
** ciouslie accordit thairunto." These new pre- 
texts for contracting the marriage, the princely 
rank to which he was raised, and the feudal tcr 
nure on which he held the Orkneys, required not 
only a different date, but a contract altogether dif» 
ferent from the former; and if that second con* 
tract were the marriage .mentioned in her last letter, 
jis received on the eve of h(?r seisure, the appear ^ 
ance of it in the casket, and in Bothwell's pos- 
session, may be easily explained '% The private 
contract, ^^ though retained in her bosom till 
^* the marriage of their bodies should be made in 
" public," must have been placed in Huntley*^ 
Jiands in order to frame another, before the ipar» 

'3 Whitaker, iii, 186. 
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rlage ; and accordingly, when it was restored to chap. 
Bothwell with the public contract, the one was 
found in his private repositories, while the other 
was engrossed in the public records. But the pri* 
vate, instead of being a copy, or abstract from the 
public contract H, i^ evidently the original from 
wliich the latter was framed ; and it is observable 
that the two first contracts written by Mary, or 
under her inspection, ^re far superior in delicacy 
to the last ; a circumstance in vain imputed to the 
consummate art of the forgers, who, in fact, were 
more desirous to aggravate than to extenuate the 
grossness of her guilt, 

w Whitaker is surprised that a secret contract, not intended 
for file public eye, should be written by the chancellor, and 
seeins disappointed that the supposed forger should omit 
the bond of the nobility to Bothwell, and every fact posterior 
to the date of the second contract* Id. 187* 
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